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TO THE READER. 



It was the original intention of the Compiler of the following pages 
to have written a History of India^ 

U seemed natural to first present the reader with some accomit of 
a country remarkable for its physical features, and still more so for the 
peculiarities of its peoples. It was soon found that the prosecution of 
this plan would necessitate not one but many iijltroductory chapters, 
which would amply suflSce to form a work of itself. The Compiler, 
therefore, consulted many authorities, from whom he freely quotes, in 
order to enable the reader to form a competent idea of the Geography 
of India, manners, customs, and pursuits of the inhabitants. 

Another consideration subsequently presented itself to his mind, 
namely, whether in view of the many excellent Histories of India, 
extant, the time had yet arrived for a new one ? The writer, rightly 
or wrongly, thought not The information collected in the following 
pages will, it is hoped, prove of interest to the general reader, and form a 
useful comps^on to any History of India. Since this work was put to* 
gether, Burma has been added to the Indian Empire. The annexation of 
this Kingdom has given rise to much controversy. ^Without entering into 
any arguments on the subject, we may observe that the cruelties of 
Khig Theebaw merited punishment, and at the same time it was neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the country and the peace of the inhabitants 
that a stop should be put to the state of lawlessness that prevailed in 
Burma. Another phase also has occurred in the History of India, 
one the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. For the first time 
the people of this great country, whose differences of religion, caste, and 
custom are so great, have agreed to sink these and meet on the common 
platform of patriotism. Congresses to which delegates, Hindu, M ahom- 
edan, Parsi, and Christian, were sent, have been held in Bombay, Calcutto, 
Madras, Allahabad, and last year in Bombay. These Congresses have 
discussed, with great unanimity, questions affecting the well-being of the 
people, and they have demanded a share in the government of the 
country, such as was contemplated and promised to qualified Indians 
in Her Gracious Majesty's Proclamation of 1858. We believe that 
these rights cannot long be withheld, and that the possession by Indians 
of what is their legitimate due is only a question of time. 
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PREFACE. 



Tffi aim of this lifctle work is Iwo-fo^ it :$9^'. 
to afford ft guide to students of Indian HisT^iy^'fo 
irhet their ftppetite for more informa<jon/4of Ue^, 
found in larger works; and, in the second'* place; to 
^ive a short description of India, Qeographioal 
mnd Historical,* for those whose time does not per* 
Slit an exhaustive study of the subject.. The infer- 
mation given has been compiled from the best au- 
thorities (often in their own words) to whom the 
student is referred. The compiler of the following 
pages has had the advantage of a personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the places herein described. He 
bas also bad exceptional opportunities of interconrse 
with the natives of the country. 

He has endeavoured to show their good points^ 
and has not been blind to their failings. He can 
truly say that whatever errors be may have inad- 
vertently been led into in this work, they ut ngt 
due to prejudice. 

The writer has been frequently struck by the ig- 
norance and apathy ef his countrymen in reference 
to their vast Eastern Possession. It certainly seems 
strange that, while in our schools, the classic stories 
of Greece and Rome are familiar objects of study, 
so little attention should be given to a country which 
presents such remarkable features in the history of 
the human race, -as does India. India has, however^ 
greater claims on the English people, than those 
which depend on her antiquity. England owes a 

freat deal of her power and prestige to her Indian 
Impire. Not only so, but she derives no jpQonsider* 
able amount of wealth from India. 

At first sight it appears marvellous that Efig« 
land should have been enabled to maintain her rule 
for so long a period over an alien race of more than * 
two hundred millions. The wonder disappears when 
we come to inquire into the causes of this political 
phenomenon. The subject state of India is not alone 
due to the superiority of her conquerors. It is rather 
to be attributed to causes for which the early Hindu 

^ The compiler of the following pages in Pari I has 
called the latter introdactor^, •as be hopes te be enabled to 
follow it hy Part II, oentaiiuDg a short Hiitor? ef India, 
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priests and legislators are responsiSIe. Their efforts 
\?ere directed to perpetuate a state of society, vrhiob 
appeared to thein best adapted to the exigencies of 
the period in which they lived. They forgot that the 
world i^ ever progressing, and that the conditions oi 
iy\ *• y |q*ita^ })ecome obsolete on the morrow. 80 rooted 
• *** * *** h&ha^ibe rules of life and conduct, which they 
:•:•*: .v/'ClaiG^nj^nin the people, that though centuries hava 
•fcalimWs/*ro>fi5tt li\ray since the Brahmans first stereotyped 
them, they still affect for good or for evil the Hindu 
race. We, who are constantly legislating in accord 
with the progress of modern thought, find it difficult 
to understand the pertinacity with which the Hindus 
cling to the manners and customs of bye-gone ages. 
So firmly is the orthodox Hindu persuaded of the 
truth of his own principles — that they will lead, 
when the fulness of time comes to their triumphant 
assertion — that he looks with pity and contempt on 
the efforts of the foreigner, as ephemeral, and not 
to be weighed in the balance witn those which will 
flow from the perfect establishment of Hinduism. 
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From our point of view, in the elaborate system 
oi Religious, Political, and Social Government of 
the people, which the Brahmans. organized, no room 
was left for the expansion of India into a nation. 
The Brahmans reason otherwise; but it is plain that 
their arguments can only have force on the supposi- 
tion that India is to be left to itself, isolated from the 
rest of the world, equally free from all foreign intru- 
sion and domination. It is to this period the Hin- 
dus still look forward. It is the hope, nay, the cer- 
tainty of its arrival that affords them solace and 
comfort in their present condition. The Brahmans, 
who are the only spiritual guides and intercessora^ 
of the people, have fostered this belief, and strength- 
ened it by their * caste system,* by every possible 
restriction, by the severest penalties imposed upoa 
those who deviate from their arbitrary regulations, 
in any ' jot or tittle.' Like the priestly caste, in 
all ages, the great aim of the Brahmans is to maintain 
their authority and hold over tho people. Without 
them the Hindu can do nothing. Tne Brahmans 
have charge of the destiny 0^ every Hindu from the 
cradle to the grave, or rather to the period, when they 
scatter to the elements the ashes of the cremated 
body. The occupation of the Hindu is rigidly laid 
down. For generations, from father to son, the 
same pursuits are followed. Individual genius has 
no vent. The very handling of implements, and 
tools, and machinery, which are not in accordance 
with immemorial practice, entails pollution on the 
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Hmda. In tho proper p^ace, we shall pursue this 
flobjeofc more at length, and endeavoar to prove from 
the very statements of the foanders of liiaduism 
the many inconsistencies and contradictions which 
exist in their doctrines. The industry, enterprise, 
and social intercourse, which distinguished the early 
Aryan settlers in India, speedily became deadened The Arjans,. 
and extinguished under such a system. The lessons 
of history, when preached to the Brahmaos, fall on 
deaf ears. It is nothing to the purpose that the 
defects in their system are sufficiently apparent to 
those who are bound to attribute to them the prin- 
cipal cause of tho subjugation of India to foreign 
yoke. The orthodox Hindu merely sees in his pre* 
sent position the decrees of fate, the pre-determined 
circumstances of the Toga, or age in which he lives. 
These are to be altered in another, when he wilt 
emerge into a condition of triuuaphant splendour. 
The whole system of Hinduism, and the superiority 
of the Brahmans will then be vindicated, and India 
will again be«!ome the possession solely of the free 
and independent Hindu race. It is this belief which 
kov^ps the Hindu patient. It is this faith which 
keeps him as he is — in a state of stagnation — while 
the rest of the world advances. The Brahmans, 
therefore, set their faces rigidly apaiast the intro- 
QU3iion of Western customs and habits. They care 
nothing for improveuaents in the arts and sciences, 
i) II they need is contained in their sacred books. 
They are conscious enough of the poverty of the 
people, but this they attribute, not to their ignorancOy 
their want of commercial spirit, their adherence to 
stereotyped modes of proceediog in agriculture, and 
in every species of manual labour, but — with a 
somewbit strange inconsistency, considering their 
belief in fate — solely to the presence of the for« 
eigner. fh^y ask nothing but to be left to them- 
selves, though it must be confessed that a few of 
the wiser among them have their apprehensions 
of the result. Still they cannot realize the fact 
that they are completely out of joint with modern 
times. The lessons of history are for the Hindus 
* writ in water.* They speak and reason now, pre- Hindus 
oisely as they did centuries ago, when the Mahome- distincu 
dan invaders of India descended upon the banks of 
the Indus from the mountains of Afghanistan, and 
the Brahmans, invoiced, in vain, the aid of the gods 
they worshipped. Hindu writers criticise, it is 
true, the acta of their, rulers with severity. This 
they will continue to do as long as such acts do 
not accord with the noti^Ms of Hinduism. We shall 
have occasion to refer to the political aspirations 
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<a sdflie of iho Hindus. It will ptAMj itrito t1i6 
ceadei^ of Indian history, those acquainted with the 
tKinditions nnder which the Indian people exist, thai 
Hie trae Indian patriot shoaid address himself 
cbieflj to the work of internal reform. In this^i 
liowover, he is heavily handicapped. Social reform 
in India implies religions reform, for religien {9 
bonnd up with, and decrees everything of wfaich| 
the life of an Indian is composed. Inns, at the' 
commencement of his ciMreer, insurmountable obs« 
taoles exist in the path of an Indian reformer* 
l^olitios, which he imperfectly understands^ engage 
the attention of the Indian aspirant to notoriety* 
His principle is not to build up, or to change, b«t to 
destroy— -to destroy the influence of the Qoverntment 
^f India. His life is spent in criticising and 10 
endeavouring to nullify, as far as he can, Bnglish 
legislation, when it is not in accordance with Indiaa 
notions and Indian precedents. There is a great 
distinction between the native Indian politician, so 
called, and the reformer to whom we previously 
alluded. There is a third class who claim to preaoa 
reform. We have read some able articles emanat« 
ing from this olassi containing suggestions to In* 
dians to enter upon new patM of industry and to 
engage in commerce, but the writers are only 
balf-hearted. They know well that the stnm* 
bling blocks are the religious and caste prejudioet 
of their countrymen, or we should rather say, the 
jiocial system nnder which they live, for religion 
«nd caste are as inseparable from it as they are 
among the great majority of Indians froa each 
other^ Tet while these writers urge their Indiaa 
readers to emulate the mercantile activity of 
other peoples, they are like the Pharisees of old, they 
would not move a little finger to remove the burdens 
linder which the natives of India groan. When the 
famine, which inevitably overtakes a people, depen* 
Qent, in a country like India, solely on asricultural 
pusauits, desolates the land, then is heard throuch 
the native' Press Jeremiads on the osndition of the 
country, attributed, of course, to the defective state of 
the British Administration, alone. We never find a 
reference to the true cause, viz., the want of energy 
and enterprise among the people themselves, their 
pertinacious adherence to the same employment from 
which their caste rules do not permit them todeviatOi 
with, if we remember rightly, one single exception, 
and that is made in favour of the already overstocked 
agriculture. It is, we believe, permissible to a man 
to lay aside his rude cobbler's, or other tools, and 
botako bimielf to the fields. It is not only among the 
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lower elafliM that these resiriotions weigh betvily. 
The young man, enabled to receive an Engliali 
edncation, to qnaKfy himself, far professional pursuits, 
thinks it derogatory to pursue a trade, or to enter a 
merchant's office* Some, indeed, obtain Qovernment 
appointments, but, we need scarcely state the supply 
ei such preferments is utterly inadequate to meet the 
demand for them. The consequence is that as more 
and more of these youths become educated, or partiaHy 
•o, there is a constant increase in India of a noisy 
intriguing, dissatisfied class* They look to Govern- 
ment for every thing, and turn round and abuse the 
authorities for not giving that which it is out of their 
power to bestow. It needs little reflection to be 
eonvinced that in the increase of this class there lurks 
a danger, in the future. Misery in the present, for 
themselves, which needs constant watchfulness on 
the part of the authorities. These youths, who assume 
the airs and wisdom of enlightened and experienced 
men, statesmen and warriors, are too apt to becoma 
the easy prey of the ambitious and designing, of 
whom there are many among their countrymen* 
Buch social intercourse, as exists in the West, is 
unknown in India, either among the natives them- 
selves, or between them and Europeans. The former 
is precluded by the restrictions placed on Indian 
women, the latter by the restrictions which the 
natives have imposed on themselves. Intercourse 
between Englishmen and Indians is, as a rule, con- 
fined to, the transaction of necessary business, or 
theexchange of ceremonious and unavoidable courte- 
sies. It is no doubt true that some EnglishmeUi 
either firom ignoraoce or design, have wounded the 
feelings or the dignity of Indians. Wanton insult 
on their part is, we are happy to believe, rare. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that many Indians 
treat their dependents and inferiors with a degree of 
f udeness and contempt, which goes far to put them^ 
tint of court, when they complain of English arro- 

Sance to themselves. Again, this very conduct of 
Inglishmen, when it does occur, may be traced in 
great measure to that superiority, either silently, or 
openly a£Fected by Indians themselves, which has no 

ground in matter of fact, and when assumed exposes 
lem to just ridicule. For this again, the absurd 
teachings of their masters in religion, especially the 
Srahmans, are to blame. As to a * caste' man par- 
taking of the same food as the stranger, or even 
eating in the shadow of his presence, such is entirely 
out of the question. The very touch of tie foreigner 
is pollution to the strict Hindu. Necessity nas, 
indeed, modified to a certain estent the stringency of 
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those absnrd prejudices. The tender oonsoienoo of a 
defiled Hind a may be set at rest by his undergoiag 
oertain penances and purifications enjoined by the 
Brahoaans, for which, of course, he has to pay. Wo 
have frequently been amused by the ignorant 
superstition which causes the Hindu to break the 
chattij out of which the 'unclean stranger' has drunk, 
or to throw away the food on which hu shadow has 
fallen. Various attempts have been made, from 
time (o time, by kind-hearted and phUaothropio 
English officials in India to promote a better feeling 
between themselves and the natives of India by 
means of social gatherings to which the latter have 
been invited. But while these are regarded with 
some distrust by orthodox Hindus, the latter find 
objections to the indiscriminate mingling together, as 
far as eating is concerned, of their own different 
'castes.' Again, this objection to such social inter* 
course, as is understood in Europe, is not confined 
to the Hindus alone. Strict Mahomedans are equally 
prejudiced. 

This being the case, the reader will be enabled 
to form some conception of the difficulties which 
beset the path of the Englishman in India, who is 
actuated with a sincere desire to promote the Welfare 
of the natives, and impart among them some of those 
social amenities and pleasures which brighten the 
liv^s of civilized nations. Indians claim to be civiU 
ized, but their notions and customs are utterly 
opposed to the conceptions of the term as understood 
in Europe. 

An attempt has been ' made in the following 
pages to convey to the readdr an adequate idea of 
India itself. 

The compiler has consulted numerous authorities 
on the geography of the country, on the races, 
religion^ manners, and customs of the people that 
inhabit it, and has endeavoured in doing so to 
illustrate his subject by such remarks as experieuca 
and personal observation have suggested to aim. 
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In a work of this nature it is impossible to bo 
original in description. The authorities, the writer 
has consulted, have themselves derived much 
ofth^r information from other sources. The mate* 
rials available are, indeed, abundant, but in so wide a 
field, as that of India, the^ have been gathered by 
many independent workers. I^ative authorities, io 
geography and history, are comparatively feWj and 
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ih« writer of these pages eannot lay claim to the task 

of baTiag waded through, in the originals, which are 

extaDt, even all that is due to native sources. The 

conoeptioDS of Indian writers are often crude, and 

mixed up with the supernatural and the marvellous. 

This ia especiallj the case in such Hindu accounts as 

exist — in history very few. The Hindus are not his« 

torii^ns. They devoted themselves to poetry, which is 

t>ased on the myths, which they regard even at the 

present day as realities^ and on which the foundation 

of their religion rests. The intellect of the Hindu is 

acute, and revels in subtleties. Hence logic^ early, 

engaged the attention of Hindu philosophers. This 

engendered a habit of reasoning which led them into 

the investigation of mathematical problems, in which 

they attained to some excellence. They succeeded 

in reducing numbers to a system, and this helped 

them in arranging their scale of music, in which they 

claim a superiority over all other peoples. Some 

notice of their science of harmony will naturally come 

within the scope of this work. In it we shall also 

bestow some attention to Hindu architecture, and 

noticethat which was introduced by the Mahomedans, 

or Mussulmans as they are more generally called in 

India. 

The Hindu poetry is descriptive rather than 
creative and imaginative. A short account of the two 
great Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata, will be found in the following pages. As 
previously stated, the writer has freely availed him- 
self of a aihoriiies, whose names, where possible, are 
given in the margin. It is hoped that this plan will 
serve a three-fold purpose, it will do justice to the 
labours of others, it will exonerate the writer from 
claiming undue merit, and lastly it wfll benefit the 
leader by directing him to sources from which he 
may demve pleasure and proftt, if he hwe the leisure 
to apply to <hem. This work has been compiled for 
such as have not that leisure, and the writer hopes 
that it will answer the purpose for which it was 
designed. For Che remarbs and deductions scattered 
through the work, the aupthor, where not otherwise 
stated, is alone responsible. In these he has exercised 
his own judgment, in many cases based on personal 
knowledge and experience. If his conclusions appear 
unwarrantable to the reader, it is hoped that the latter 
will be led to pursue his independaut inquiries. In 
such case one great aim of this work will have been 
accomplished, and the student induced to take interest 
in a subject, which, in spite of nts great importance to 
Englishmen, has hitherto engaged the attention of but 
a comparative few among their aumber. If this work 
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Mves labour^ if U be fonod to oonUiiH-iii a ooUoetei 
form, information on a variety of subjects ooaneotad 
with India, only otherivise to be derived from the 
perosal of many anthors, it will prove of benefit to the 
seneral reader, as well as to the studenti and asswer 
Uie purpose of the compiler. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 1 

*^ Ton say the hills, which high in air arise, 
Harbovr Id clouds, and miogle with the skies. 
That earth's dishonour and eneatnbering load^ 
Of many spacious regions man defraud ; 
For beasts and birds of prey a desolate abode. 
But can the objector no convenience find 
In mountainS| bills, and rooks, which gird and 

Wn4 
The mighty frame that else would be disjoined f 
Do not these heaps the raging tide resfcraiui 
And for the dome atford the marble vein? 
Do not the rivers from the mountains fiovr. 
And bring down riches to the vale below? 
8ee how the torrent rolls the golden sand. 
From the high ridges to the flatter land I 
The lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of mineral treasures and metallic ore. 

The Hindus possessed little geographical know- 
ledge. Abstruse and metaphysical speculations pre- 
sented greater charms to the Hindu intellect, which 
displayed, as we sliall have occasion hereafter to 
note, a remarkable acuteness and subtlety in such in- 
vestigations. Of India, itself, they naturally possessed 
a certain, thou^li inaccurate knowledge. *' Within 
India, their ancient books furnish geographical divi- 
sions, with lists of the towns, mountains and rivers 
in each ; so that, though indistinct and destitute 
6f arrangement, many modern divisions, cities 
and natural features can be recognised. But all 
beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which 
the boldest speculations of modern geographers have 
failed to rescue it.'' Elphinstone oonolndes from 
this that the Hindus have always been as averse to 
travelling as they are at the present day. This is no 
doubt true, since the institutions of the Bralimins 
were established in India. Before that time, how- 
ever, the Aryan settlers, as will be seen in a future 
chapter, made sea-voyages, the accomplished 
author we have q^uoted has collepted the opinions of 
the Hindus from researches i^ade by the authorities 
named in. the margin, regarding the world'. These 
are as (ollows ; The centre of ^he world is occupied 
by a lofty mountain (Meru), * of a conical shape, 
and with sides composed of precious stones. On the 
top is a terrestrial paradise. Round this mountain 

* Or Sumenil the sacred' mountain in the centre of the 
seven continents. It is 84,000 yojanas, or 766,0(W milesjhigh, 
4&d conaists entirely of ^ems and gold. 
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are seven oonoentric circles of land, divided by as 
many seas. The inaermost circle is called jaoabud wip, 
a name sometimes oonfioed to India, but the latter 
is also known as Bharata. Jambndwip is sarronnded 
by a sea of salt water, while the other six belts are 
separated from each other by seas of milk, wiae, 
sugar-cane juice, Ac. The Hindus applied the term 
T&van to the Qreeks, with whom they came in contact. 
This name, ho'weyer, they applied to all other con- 
querors from the north-west. It has been coojectured, 
with probability, that they knew the Scythians, whom 
they called Sacas, and the Bomans, from a writer, 

1 noted by Mr. Golebrooke, who states that the 
larbaric tongues are called Fdrasica, Y&vana, 
lUumaca, and Barbara, the three first of which wonld 
appear to mean Persian, Greek, and Latin." A 
native of China travelled in India in the fourth 
century, whose travels are extant. Magada is 
attested by Chinese authors to hare sent embassies to 
Cbiua in the second and subsequent centuries. It has 
been suunised, though not proved, that the flindus 
had an acquaintance with the Egyptians, but Sanscrit 
sources do not seem to a£Ford corroboration of the 
theory. It is, however, stated that the Aryans made 
sea-voyages not only along the coast, but to distant 
lands, for the purposes of commerce. It is possible 
then that vessels may have extended their Tovages 
from the Indian Ocean to the Arabian Sea, and thence 
pursued their course up the Red Sea. But whatever 
may have been the enterprise of these ancestors of 
the EUndus, certain it is that at a period, not long 
after the settlement in India, the Hindu people were 
taught to regard a sea- voyage with abhor rencci 
and contrary to the dictates of religion. 

The term Hindustan is sometimes applied to the 
whole of the vast peninsula to the south of Asia. It 
signifies the country of the Hindus from Bindu^ and 
the Persian word Stan^ a country. The leord Bin* 
duj as applied to the natives of the country, means 
both in Arabic and Persian negro, or black. Correct- 
ly speaking Hindustan is that part of India to the 
nortn of the Vindya chain of mountains. Dakhan, 
or Deckan, is the name given to the country south 
of the Vindya. The word means simply, south. "The 
Mogul emperors fixed the Nerbudda for the limit of 
their provinces in those two great divisions, but the Elphiustone. 
division of the nations is made by the Vindya moun* 
tains." The Deckan is often limited to the country 
between the Vindya and the river Krishna. India 
i9 bounded on the north by the Himalaya mountains 
dividing it from Thibet* The Suiimao range, 9^ 
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Oooat. 



Extent 



Position. 



Divisions, 



oontinnation of the Stifeid Eoh monntaioSy sepa- 
rates it from Afghanistan and Beloochistan on the 
west ; and parallel offshoots from the opposite ex- 
tremity of the Himalaya mountains form its frontier 
on the east On all other sides, from the port of 
Earrachee on the wasfc, to the soathern extremity of 
the Tenasserim provinoes on the east, it has a mari- 
time coast, bordered by the Bay of Bengal on the one 
band, atid by the Arabian sea, or North Indian Ocean 
on the othec. Its greatest length, from Cape Oomo- 
rin in the sonth, to the extremity of the Punjab in 
the north, may be estimated at 1,830 miles ; some 
authorities give 1,990 miles for the length, and 1,600 
for the breadth, the latter measured from Kurrachee 
in the west, to the extremity of Assam in the east. 
It lies between lat. 8^ 4'— 36^ long. 66» 44'— 99^ 
30'.^ India is politically divided into the British 
possessions, which with about 60,000 miles of the 
bengal Presidency in Further India, as Pegu, ^., 
contain 1,377|540 square miles, with a population of 
854 millions. This vast territory includes eight pro« 
rinces rte., Bengal, the North-Western Provinoes 
and Oudh| the Puojab, the Central Provinces, Bri« 
tish Burmah,. Assam, Madras, and Bombay. The 
following table from the ^Btadents' Modern geogra- 
phy ' will furnish the best infotmation of the various 
divisions of the country. 



Auikorittd$^ 



Dr.OeruwoIk 



Whitaker.. 



Divisiens. 



I.^Bbhqal PBBfll 
DBNOY — 

1. Presidency .„ 

2. Bajshahye 



6. Dacca 

4. Ohittagong 

6* Burdwan 



6. Dhagulpore 

7. Patna 



8. Chota Nagpore ... 

9. Orissa ••• 

II.— Assam 
III.— North-West Pbo- 

VINOSS— 

1. Benares ... 



Towns and popalation. 



Calcntta, 794,645. Oanen Bo- 

Moorshedabad, 46,182 ; Berhampore, yaa. 

27,110 ; Bampere, 22,291 ; Pubna, Student's 

15,730 ; Dinagepore, 13,042. ' Modem Geo- 
Dacca, 69,212. ffraphy. 

Chittagong, 12,948. ^ ^ ^ 

Bnrdwan, 32,321; Howrah, 35,000 ; 

Uoogbly, 34.761 ; Culnah, 27,336 ; 

Serampore, 22,440. 
Bbangalpore, 69,678 ; Monghyr, 

69,698 ;Pumeah,, 16,057. 
158,990 ; Gayah, 66,843 ; Chopra, 

46,287 ; Behar, 44,295 ; Dinapore, 

42,084. 

Hazareebagh, 11,050; B4nchee, 12,086. 
Guttack, 50,878; Pooree, 22,695, Bala- 
sore, 263. 
Sylhet, 16, 846, Gowhatty, 11,492. 



Benares, 175,188 ; Mirzapore, 67,274; 
Goruckpore,51,117 ;Azimghur, 15,770. 
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Diyision. 



••• 

••• 
••• 



2; Allahabad 



3. SeetaporQ 

4. LuckD0\7 
6, Fyzabad 

6. Bareilly 

7. Agra 



8. Jhanai 

9. Meerut 

10. Rohilkund 

11. Eumaon 
IV.— Pdnjab— 

1. Delhi 

2. Hissar 

3. UmbalU 
i. Jullandur 

5. Umritsur 

6. Lahore 

7; Rawal Pindee 

8. Peshawar 

9. Mooltan 
^0. Derajat 

v.— BOMBAt-^ 
t Siad ^ 

2. Gajerati 

3. CoDcan 
4'. Deocan' 



VL—Mapbas Ffii^i- 

DBNOY— r 

1, Ganjam ** ••• 
8. Vizagapatam ••• 

3. Qodavery ♦,. 

4. Eistnah ••• 

5. Nellore 

6. Cuddapah .,. 

7. Bellary 

8. Komool ••• 



••I 

•#• 
••• 
••• 



Towns and Population. 



Allahabad, 143,693; Ca^npore, 132,770; AuthorUiei, 

Banda, 27,746; Jounpore, 23,3^7; 

Futtehpore, 19,879. Canon Bera 

Seetapore, 5,780; Khyrabad, 16,677; 8 tudeotl 
Lucjraow, 2^4,779. Modem On 

Fyzabad, 37,804 ; Baraitch 18,889, CTsphy 

Gonda, 11.764. » » 6 F"/ 

Roy, (or Kei) Bareilly, 11, 644. 
Agra, 149,008. Furmckabad 79,204 ; 

Muttra, 69,281 ; Etavah, 30|649 ; 

Mynpbree, 21,177. 
Calpee, 16,570 ; Mhow, 16,428 ; 

Eoonch, 14, 448. 
Meerut, 81,386; Alighar, 68,639. 

Saharunpere, 43,844. Khoorjah, 

26,858; Hattras, 23,689. 
Bareilly, 102,982 ; Bhahjehanpore, 
'72,140; Moradabad, 62,417; FiU- 

bhit, 29,840. 
Almarah, 6,260. 

Delhi, 164,417; Eutnal, 29,000; Panee- 

pnt, 26,276. 
HiBsar, 14,133 ; Bhewani, 82,254 

Rohtuck 14,163. 
Umballa, 40,662 ; Loediaaah, 39,983 

Simla, 7,037. 
Juilundur, 45,607; Eurtarpur, 16,953 

Rahun, 14,394. 
Umritsur, 135,813 ; Batala, 28,725 

Sealkete, 25,337. 

Lahore, 98,924; Ferozepore, 20,692. 
Bawal Pindee, 19,222; Geojrat, 15,907. 
Peshawar, 68,565; E«hat, 11,274. 
Meeltan, 56,826. 
Dera Ismail Ehan, 24,906 ; Dera 

Ghazee Ehan, 17,164. 

Eorrachee, 53,526; Hyderabad, 41,1 62; 

ghikarpere, 38,107. 
Ahmedabad, 116,873; Surat, 107,149; 

Baroche, 36,932; Nariad, 24,661, 
Bombay, 644,405; Tanna, 14,299; 
Poonah, 90,436; Shelapere, 63,403; 

Ahmedougger, 32,841; Belgaum, 

26,947 ; Dh&rwar, 27,136; fSatara, 

24^84; Aassiok, 22,436. 

Chicacol^, 15,587 ; Berhampore. 

2i,676. 
Vizagapatam, 32,191; Vizianagram, 

20,169. 
Rajahmundry. 19,738; EUore, 26,487; 

Gooenada, 17,839. 

Ma8alipatam,36,188;Gmiteor, 18,033, 
Nellore, 29,922. 
Cuddapah, 16,275: 
Bellary, 61,766; Adoni, 22,723. 
Eumoel, 25,579. 
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Dirieions. 


Towxis ai^d Population. 




9. 


Chingleput and 
Madras 


} 


Conjewam, 37,827; Madras, 897,552. 


AuthoriUe$ 


10. 


North Aroot 


••• 


VeUore, 88.022. . 


■ 


11, 


8oath Aroofe 


••• 


Ouddalore; 40,290. ^^P^*'®??"' 


1^. 


Tanjore 


••• 


T^DJore, 52,175; Negapatam, 48,525; 
Combaconam, 44,4^ 


Dcuaeniia 

Modem 

Qeography 


18. 


Trichfnopoly 


••t 


Tricbinopoly, 76,530. 


u. 


Madura 


••• 


Madara, 51,987; Dindigal, 12,865. 




15. 


Tinnevelly 


••• 


Tinnevelly, 21,044 ; PalamcotUh, 
17,945 ; TaUcorin, 10,565. 




16. 


C!oimbatorQ 


••• 


22,293 ; Erode, 10,201. 
OoUcamnnd, 9,982. 




17. 


NeOghefrie^ 


••• 




IB. 


Salem 


••• 


8alem, 50 012, Tripatoor. 




19. 


Mal^baT 


V* 


Calient, 47,962; Tananore, 31,070; 
TeUicherry, 20,504, Cochin, 13,840. 
UBn^alore, 29,712, 




20. 




••• 




yiL- 


->C;biitbal Pfio- 








TMOn:— 








l. 


Jabb^lpor^ 
Nerbodba 


♦t* 


Jubbnlpore, 55,188; Sftgor, 45,655. 
Burhanpore, 29,303, Khandwa, 14,119; 




?• 


••• 










HoBhungabaci, 11,613. 




3. 


Nagpore 


♦•• 


Nagpore, 84.441; Eamptee, 48,831, 
Baipore, 19,116; SombulpQre, l]f,020. 




«. 


ChQttesgttrb 


••• 






VIII.— BEinsH 










BUBMAH.^ 








1. 


Peg? 


y* 


BangooD, 98,745; Prome, 81|t57* 
Baesein, 20,688. 




2. 


Tennasserim 


••t 


Monlmein, 46,472 ;Tavoy, 14,469. 




3. 


Aracan 


••• 


Akyab, 12,230. 




IX.- 


-Undbb Goybbnob 








Qbmibal >r 








1. 


Ajmere and Mey- 








war 


••• 


Ajmere, 84,763; NuBseerabad, 17,109. 
Ellicbpoor, 27,782; Oomrawatee, 


P^van. 


2. 


Berar 


M« 










23,410; Atcellah, 1,4,^06. 




8 


Coor§ 


••• 


Mercara, 8,146. * 




4. 


Mysoro 


%•• 


Uy^e, 57,815; Ban^Iora, 142,513. 
Seringapatam, 10,594; Chittuldroog. 
5^12. 





vT r^^ Qf.tiu. Besided t^ie above there tre a nnmber of 

Nauve »taw8 jj^j.^^ g^^^^^ j^^ ^p ^j^^^^ Bhutan^ and Nepal, 

are governed qnite independently of British control^ 
iibe others are rnl^ by Chiefs^ whose adminiBtra* 
tive rights are recognised by the Indian Qovern^e 
ment. The relations which subsist between ^l^esa 
Chiefs and the En^^Iisb i^re of X^rioQS liiadB* Iq 
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Feudatory 
Chiefs. 
Oudh. 



lome of the States a British army id maintained at 
the cost of the former. Some are Tributary, and in 
retnrn for the payment of tribute they are afforded 
British protection. They may be considered as 
feudatories of the British Crown^ The rulers are 
guaranteed the possession of their territories, as well 
as the privilege of appointing tiieir successors who 
are installed on the paddi, or ^rone, by the represen* 
tative of the British sovereign* The total number of 
Feudatory Chiefs is 144. In Oudh, under the 
Mahomedan rule there were many Chiefs, or ownerp 
cf large estates, called taVHiikddrs, These ruled 
over their small territories, paying a tribute to the 
Kings of Oudh. They frequently toojc up arms 
against the Qovernment. Oudh was annexed to the 
Government of India in 1847. The Queen's proclama- 
tion, on the suppression of the Mutiny in 1858, 
assured the possession of their estates to the Oudh 
ta'allukdars subject to the payment of a land-tax. No 
independent rights in the Chiefs were however re- 
cognised. All were subjected to the laws. There are 
certain Chiefs in Ijidia, who receive a pension from 
the Government. The Native States are as follows:-— 



Author ittts. 



States. 


Area in 
sq. miles 


Population. 


Towns and Population. 


Independent Indepssdint:- 








fciutes. Bhetan ,,. 


13.600 


200,000 


Tassisnden. 


Nepaul 


56,760 


3,000,000 


Khatmandoo, 20,000. 


GovEBHmsT or 






1 


India :— 








Nizam's Terri- 








tory, Hyderabad, 


90,000 


9,000,000 


Hyderabtd, 200,000, 
Aurungabad, 60 OQO 
Secunderabad, 36.367; 








fimdia's Terri- 






Beeder, Elichore, 


tory tGwalior), 


24,000 


2,500,000 


Gawalior, 50,000, Oojein, 


Holkar's Tern- 






Boorhampore. 

• 


tory (Indore), 


8,076 


636,450 


Indore, 15.000; Mund- 


Bhopal 
fiondelcand 


6.764 


709,200 


laisar, Eanipora. 
Bhopal. 


States 


10,667 


1,278,000 


Chutterpore, Bejonr 
Pnnbah. 


Bewah „, 


13,000 


2,036,000 


Rewab. 


Bajpootana 








States 


130,148 


9,260,207 


Jeypore, Patna, Kotab, 
Oodeypore, Boundee, 
Joodpore. 


Muneepore ;., 


7,600 


126,000 


Ifuneepore. 



Bevan. 
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States. 



Area in 
eq. miles 



Bbmoal :^ 

Sikkim 
OoochBebar ... 

Tipperah Hills, 
^ Chota Nagpore 
Mehals 
OrissaMehals .. 

North- West 
PaoviNOES:- 

Rampore 
Qurwhal 4.. 

FcniJAB :-* 

Sirhind Plain 

States 
Sutlej Hill States 

Ghnroba 
Bhawalpore ... 
Cashmere ••• 

Bombay Frssi- 
DBMOT •.— 

Gaicowar*8 Ter- 
ritory ... 

Eattiawar States, 

Palanpore ••• 

* BIwak a n t a 
States 44. 

Gutch «•• 

Eolapore ... 
Sawuntwarree... 
Khairpore 

Madras Prbsi- 

DBNOT : — 

^'rayancore ••• 

Cochin ••. 

Poodocottah ... 



2,544 
1,307 
3,867 

16,025 
15,187 



945 
4,lb0 



8.156 
7,963 

3,216 

15,000 
68,944 



8,000 

20,338 

4,800 

4,5IS 

6,500 

2,778 

900 

6,109 



6,730 

1,361 
1,380 



Population 



Towns and Population. 



50,000 

532,565 

74,242 

498,607 
1,155,609 



507,000 
150,000 



2,200,800 
729.700 

130,000 

500 000 

1,634,972 



2,000,226 

2,312,629 

502,586 

505,782 

487,305 

802,691 
190,814 
130,350 



601,114 
316,695 



Tnmlong. 
Behar. 



Authoriiies. 
Bevan. 



BampOre. 
Srini^u]'. 



Putteeala, Jheend. 
Nahun, Kampore, Belas- 

pore. 
Chumba, Mundi. 
Bahawalf.ore, 20,000. 
Srinagur, 132,681, JnoH 

moo. 



Baroda, 1 12,057; Puttaa. 

31,523. 
Jhalawar 90^737; Bhow- 

nugger. 
Palanpore, 17,189. 

lioonaware, 9,662; BaP 

stfi9re. 
MandaYi, 35,988; Bhoo]», 

23,813. 
Kolapore, 39,621. 
Waree, 8,017. 



TriVendrum 12,000 

Qnilon. 
Trichore. 
Poodocottah. 



Otber Settle- 
ments. 
Jrencb. 



There are besides the above some smaller sub-* 
divisions consisting of very petty States, or cbieftan* 
ships. The French have settlements at Ohander-^ 
nagore (28,352), on the Hooghly, 17 miles above 
CaTonttai Mah^, on th« Malabar ooast^dS miles nortth* 
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west of Oalicni, and the following plaoes on tlie AuihoriUes. 
Goromandal coast. Pondicherry (43^,341), 86 miles ' Bevaa. 
south- west of Madras ; Earikal (10,000), near 
Tranqnebar, and Yaoaon, on the north branch of 
the lower Qodavery. The districts about these 
places under Freuich s#ay have an aggregate area of 
Area and 106 square ttiiles and a population of 271,460. 
population. Xhe Portuguese have settlements at Goa, on the Bom- 
bay coast, with a capital at Panjim (9,500), 3 mil.'S 
from Ae old capital and ?illagetf at Salsett^ and 
Bardes near Panjim, at Damau or Damdaun, on the 
coast, 101 miles ;iorth of Bombay ; and 6n Din, an 
island off the Eattyawar Peiliinsula. The districts 
undet their sway have an aggregate area of 1,437 
square mileU, anfd a population of 446,617. (The 
above has been taken from the Student's Modern 
Qeography '* which may be oonsnlted with advan- 
tag/'); 
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INTRODUOTORY, CHAPTER ll. 

Wa propose in this Chapter to give some gene- Authorities^ 
ml idea of India as a whole. We shall hereafter give """^ 
a brief notice of some important towns. We have 
already mentioned the bonodaries o&this vast penio- 
snia. The surface of the country is verv varied, and 

Climate. owing to its extent is under different climatic co'ndi- 

tioos. In the Garnatic, from lat. 8^ 10* to lat. 16^, Qamiltoo* 
and from the sea on the east to long. 77^ 20* on the 
west the climate is very hot from March to June. • 
Temperature. |n Scinde the summer heat reaches to a mean of 
98*" 5* in the lower part of the province; while in the 
upper it is sometimes 130^ in the shaed. The 
temperature of the hills, at an elevation of about Bevao. 

Hills. 7,000 ft., as at Ootacamuud, in the Neilgherries, 

and at Simla^ and Darjeeling on the sub-Himalajaa 
ranges, resembles that of fine summer weather in 
England, and higher up the Himalayas it is easy 
to reach the limit ef perpetual snow. The mean 

Plateau. annual tempeaature at Ootacamnnd is 58^, on the 
Deccan plateau generally about 75*, at Calcutta 
79^, at Bombay 80^, and Madras 84^. During the 
monsoons, which burst about the middle of June, 
those districts which are open come in for a heavy 
share of rain-fall. The latter is much less in those 
parts protected by intervening ranges of hills. The 

Monsoons course of rain depending entirely on the monsoons* 

hains. is not regnlar. The western coast of the Deccan, Onyot* 

the coast of Malabar, has its rainy season during the 

monsoon of the south-west, which brings thither the 

vapours of the ocean ; that is^ during the northern 

. sammer. It has its dry seas6n during the monsoon 

of the north-east. Daring the southern winter, the 

monsoon of the south-west ascends the slopes of the 

^ Western Qhauts, and causes in the heights violent 

storms and very abundant rains. Along the coast of 

Coromandel, on the contrary, it is the north-east 

monsoon which brings the rains, from the vapours of 

the sea of Bengal, while the south-west monsoon 

brings the dry season. These two coasts of the 

Jeninsula have, then, their seasons reversed. One 
as the dry weather when the other has rain, and 
reciprocally. The table land of the Deccan partakes 
Bain-fuU. of the two characterj ; the fall of water is more vari- ^ 
able, and there are often two. periods ef abundant 
rains. At Mahableshwar, in the Western Qhauts, 
south of Bombay, at the height of 4,200 ft., the rain- 

• M. nsoon id from the ifr^bic word Uausim, which aignifiea 
season or time. 
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fall has been observed to rise to 803 inches. M. AuihorUie$^ 
Gayot remarks that this is the greatest quautity ever ""^^ 
noted, but his editor states that very recent observxi^ 
tions have tended to show that a greater quaotity of 
rainfalls at Sierra Leone (probably of not less than 
400 inches), and on the south slope of the Khasia 
mountains, in Bengal, where the fall exceeds 600 
inches. At Cherrapoogee, on the south side of the Bevaa. 
Gossya Hills, the rain-fall has been measured at 650 
inches. Himalaya also has a heavy rainfall, amount 
ing at Darjeeling to 120 inches. The depth is much 
less in other parts. At Calcutta, Benares, and Delhi 
it varies from 65 to 20. The amount of rain that 
falls in the Deccan is more moderate. During the 
rainy season, in parts where luxuriant vegetatioo 
abounds, the climate is very trying to Europeans. 
The atmosphere is close and often stifling from the 
vapours ascending from the wet earth. On the oes- 
sation of the rains, the climate in India is very plea- 
sant. The temperature is cool and agreeable during 
the months of the English Autumn, while, in our 
Winter season, Indians find the weather cold in India, 
especially in the higher districts. In the hill-station9| 
Europeans find it necessary to have fires. In an agri* 
cultural country like India, failure of rain is severely 
felt and gives rise to frequent famines, to which many 
thousands of the inhabitants fall victims. Most 
Europeans in undergoing the process of acolimatiss- 
tion are subjected to intermittent fevers and aguos* 
Small-pox sometimes breaks out among the natives, 
and commits fearful ravages. The most dreaded 
scourge, however, is cholera, the efiFects of which ara 
deadly in the extreme. Various causes and reme- 
dies have been suggested for this terrible disease, 
but no infallible conclusion has been arrived at for 
either the one or the other. A young Englishman . 
in India will find it best to observe a careful, and 
strict regimen as to diet, particularly abstaining 
from excess of all kinds, especially in the use of 
•pirituous liquors. A change in these respects in 
the habits of Englishmen of the present day, has 
oonsiJeiably decreased the mortality, which used to 
be so prevalent among them formerly. We do not 
hear the same complaints of the fatal climate of 
India, complaints which had their foundation, rather 
in the habits of Englishmen themselves, than in 
^the pernicious nature of the Indian climate. As 
masy excellent works have been written, giving 
advfce to the young foreigner in the country, 
we will only r^fer the reader, who may bo 
quaiifviiig for an Indian appointment, to their 
guidance. 
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Nataral India po8S«89e8 many and varied natural pro* AuihorilUi. 

Production* daotions. Near the Bitnalajas and in the upper •'"'^ 

basins of the Godaverj and Nerbudda there are coal 
deposits. Thej also occur in other parts of India. 
Iron and coal is found in various) parts of the Deccan, 
and near the Qodavery and Nerbudda rivers, as well, 
as in some other districts. Nepaul and the Eastern 
Ghauts have copper. Dlamonis are obtained afe 
Ellore, and in Buadelcund. Salt, from which the 
Government derives a portion of its revenue, is ex« 
tracted from the ealt-Iaices In Raj pootana, and from 
the Punjab. It is also obtained by a process of 
evaporation in Ondh, where salt-petre is produced. 
.The south of the Punjab, an i Berar also yield the 
latter. In parts of the Himalayas and Neilgherriea 
English forest and fruit-trees flourish. The straw- 
berry also grows wild on some of the hills, where it ia 
found, as in Mahablesbwar, cultivated by Chinese, 
principally convicts. Tea, successfully cultivated in 
Assam, has been tried with varying success in other 
parts of India. CofiFee grows on the Neilgherriea. 
The palm-tree in many varieties is found. From 
these are extracted, or made, sugar, spirit, oil, mats, 
ropes for vessels and other purposes, and other use- 
ful articles. The maize, or Indian corn, covers large 
tracts of country. Wheat grows in many parts of 
Food of India, especially inOudh. Of late jears a consider- 
Hindus. able quantity of wheat has been exported for the 
English markets. The grains which form the principal 
part of the diet of the Hindus and of which girdle 
cakes are made, or which are boiled, are barley, joars, 
maize, dore seed, chunna gram, a mixture cf barley 
and peas, or barley and chunna, (Birra), coarse rice, 
and the people also use urd and arhar, two grains of 
which they make soup, and which, with theo!, take 
the place of meat, fish, fowl and eggs, &c. 

Fruit. The plaintain tree, the mango tree, and the 

dustard-appie tree, are withguava well known among 
the fruit-trees of India. The teak for hardness of 
wood, and the celebrated banyan-tree, under whose 
wide-spreading branches many travellers may 
find rest and shelter, need more mention than 
can be bestowed upon them in a small work such 
Animals, as this. Of the animals the tigor is the most fero- 
cious, and the elephant the milst useful and sagacious. 
The dog abounds, both wild and tame. The stran- 
* ger approaching an Indian village is soon made aware 

of the presence of the canine dwellers therein. These, 
as they rush out, present rather a formidable au- 
peranc, as they display th^ir sharp .teeth: but they 
are arrant cowards, and will retieat at the sight 
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of stick, or stone. In the hill distriotSi however, AuihorUisi* 
there are dogs brave enough. Of one species it is """• 
said that three will fight a tiger. Of other do* 
meitic animals^ the ox, even more than the horse, is in 
request for travelling purposes. Indeed, for draught 
and ploughing it may be said to be the only ani« 
mal used. For carrying heavy burdens, there is also 
the came). The ass conveys earth and sun-dried 
bricks. The ape is too cunning to be employed, even 
were he not exempted from labour by his sacred charac- 
ter. Venomous reptiles abound in India. The 
cobra is most known, but it is'not the cause of so many 
deaths as some smaller species, which unseen are 
trodden upon by the way-farer on the roads, and* 
through the jungles, or by the labourer in the 
fields. In most cases the victim of the revengeful 
bite of these snakes dies in e short time. We must 
refer the student, who wishes to make himself tho- . 
roughly acquainted with all the natural resources and 
productions of India, the ethnology, flora, and fauna 
of the country to Dr. Balfour's work on timber 
trees, and his Oyclopaeiia of India. There are 
many species of birds in India, more noted for beauty 
of plumage than sweetness of song. Flocks of par* 
rots fly screeching through the air. Vultures, 
kites and crows — the latter a very impudent bird — act 
with jackals the part of public scavengers. For 
medicinal purposes India possesses many useful 
plants. India, as we have said, presents a very diver- 
sified appearance. We proposed at the commence- 
ment of this chapter to give some idea of the penin- 
sula as a whole. In shape it is almost a triangle, the 
base of which is formed by the Indo-gangetio plain 
to the south of the lofty chain of the Hjmalayau 
Mountains, which form its northern boundary. To 
the south of this plain the country stretches east 
and west, to G.uzerat, and the head of the Bay 
of Bengal. In this northern part of the pei^nsula 
took place the early fierce struggles between the 
Hindus and the invading Afghans and Mongols. 
Towards the centre and east this portion of 
India is weH watered and fertile; 
many tracts of desert sand. To 
Indo-gangetio plain, beyond the 
tains and the river Nevbudda is 
Deccan, signifying the south. This southern part of 
the Peninsula gradually narrows, till it ends in Gape 
Comorin. 
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We cannot enter with any detail into the 
mountain system of India. We therefore give the 
following extract from Dr. Page's Physical Gdo- 
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gfapby:— "Pre.emineni in the syitem sUnds the AuthmtUi. 
chain of the Himalaya ('*abode of snow")? fltretching """^ 

in a somewhat south-eaeterly direction between the 
basin of the Ganges and the upper basin of the 
Brahmapootra, forming the northern and aJl but irn* 
possable boundary of India, and constituting the 
eouthern buttress of the great central table-land • 
The range extends about 1,500 utiles in length; 
varies from 150 to 850 miles in breadth ; has a 
mean elevation, aoooiding to Ikimboldt, of >6,670 
and rises in many points (upwards of forty, it is saidi 
to an altitude of 20,000 feet, the three highest peakg 
being Everest, Gahurishank, Ghingopamari, or Deo- 
duoga, 29,002 feet, Eincbinjunga, 28,178 feet ; and 
Dwhalagisi, 27,826 feet. The snow line rises, aooord- 
ing to position in the range, from 13,000 on the 
south side to 16,000 feet on the north side, where 
the air is drier, and a large portion being Ukis perpe* 
tnaliy covered with ice and snow, the Himalajas 
present every possible feature of mountain grandeur, 
peak and precipice, gorge and glacier, rngj^ed ravine 
and headlong waterfall. Geologically speaking, the 
higher and central portions of the Himalaya, with a 
few volcanic exceptions, consist of granitic and me- 
tamorphic rocks ; their flanks exhibit in many places 
palsBozoio secondary strata, and at elevations of 3,000 
and 4,000 feet along their bases — the Siwalik or sub« 
Himalayan hills — occur limestones and gravels re- 
plete with the remains of tertiary mammals. Indeed 
the whole chain, as well as a large portion of the 
Asiatic continent, has been elevated many thousand 
feet since the tertiary epoch — tertiary fossils being 
found on the terraces, passes, and plateaux, at elevar 
tions of 6,000, 10,000, and even 17,000 feet 
above the present sea-level. Abruptly separated 
from the Himalaya by the transverse valley of the 
lower Brahmapootra, but still holding less or more 
in the same axial direction, are the mountains of 
Assam, a congeries of great irregular heights, partak- 
ing of much of the Himalayan character, but as yet 
very partially known or explored. Beyond the 
mountains of Assam, but still in continuation of the* 
system, lie the well defined ranges of Burmab, Siam, 
and Cochin-Gbina — all trending in a southerly direc- 
tian, separated by low-lying river-valleys, and 
fiiving contour and character to the Cambodian and 
Malayan peninsulas. Little is known of these parti* 
cular mountain-ranges, or of their elevations ;but 
well watered and approaching the equator, we know 
that to great elevations they are covered with im« 
penetrable forest growth. Ootlyiog the system^ but 
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still oonneoied with the same area, are the mountains 
which give figure and relief to the Penioaula of Hin- 
dustan. These are the Vindhya chain, which forms, 
as it were, the northern barrier of the Deccan ; the 
Western Ghauts, that guard it on the west ; and the 
Eastern (ihants, that support it on the east — the 
two latter chains conyerging into ttie loftier heights 
of the Neilgherri hills in the south. Xbe plateaux of • 
the Deocan rise step by step southward from 1,500 to 
to 2,000 feet in Nizam, to 4,000 ftet in Mysore, 
The Western Qhauts ascend from 3,000 to 5,700 feet; 
the Eastern, from 3,000 to 4,000 feet ; and the NeiU 

gherries in many points from 6«000 to 7,000 feet 

attaining their culmination in the peak of Dodabetta, 
8,760 feet high. Tabulating the south-eastern sys- 
tem, with its culminating points, we have 

Himalaya, Everest ,„ 

„ KiQcbiDJuDga ... 

„ Dwhalagiri ,„ 

„ Nandadevi ... 

Neilgherri, Dodabetta ... 

Western Ghauts, Tandiamole 

„ „ Bonasson... 

Eastern Ghauts ,«• . 

The passes across Himalaya are generally very 
difficult. In the eastern section they are 
sealed up against the British through the exclu- 
sive policy of the Nepaul and Bhutan Govern- 
ments. 

The mountain system of the Himalaya has a 
normal direction from east to west, running more 
than 15 degrees of longitude (from 81» to 97"^), or from 
the colossal mountain Dhawalagiri to the intersection 
of the Dzangbo-ticheu (the Irrawaddy of Dalrymple, 
and Klaproth), whose existence was long regarded 
as problematical, and to the meridian chains, which 
cover the whole of Western Ohina, and form the 
great mountain group, from which spring the sources 
of the Kianjjr, in the provinces of Sse-tsohun Hick- 
nang, and Kaangsi. The Dhawalagiri, as it declines 
to the river valley of Ghandaki, abounds with the 
Salagrana Ammonites, so celebrated in the Brah- 
minical ritual as symbols of the testaceous incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. Those who wish to further investi- 
gate the characteristics of the Himalayas cannot do 
better than peruse the results arrived at by Lieuten- 
ant Strachey. At a subsequent period be, then 
Colonel, found oolitic fossils 18,400 feet high in these 
mountains. The investigations of Lieutenant Strachey 
led him to^diflFer from the conolusions of M. Humboldt^ 
in some particulars where the latter bad been led 
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astrty bj anthoritief on which he placed reliance. 
The difference refers principally to the limit of per* 
petnal enow in that portion of the Uimalajas to 
which Lieutenant Strachey particularly directed his 
investigationt. His results were as follows : ^^ The 
Baow-lioe. snow-line or the southern edge oC the belt of per- 
petual snow in thisportion of the Himalaya is at an 
'^leyation of 15,000 feet^ while on the northern edge 
it reaches 18,500 feet, and that on the mountains to 
the north of the Sutlej, or still further, it reaches 
even beyond 19,000 feet. The greater elevation 
which the snow-line attains on the northern edge of 
the belt of perpetual snow is a phenomenon not con- 
fined to the Thibetan declivity alone, but extend- 
ing far into the interior of the chain ; and it appears 
to be caused by the quantity of snow that falls on 
the northern portion of the mountains being much 
less than that which falls further to the south alonff 
the line where the peaks, covered with perpetual 
snow, first rise above the less elevated ranges of 
the Himalaya." 

The student may consult the admirable traot 
by Dr. Hooker, *' On the Climate and Vegetation 
of theTemnerate and Cold Regions of East Nepal, 
and the Sikkim and Himalaya Mountains/' in 
which he will find much valuable ioiformation. ** The 
Direction. 8'®"* Himalaya range, from its north-western 
extremity, where ks oontinuity with the Uindu-koosh 
is broken by the Indus, takes a south-easterly direction, 

g'ving rise in its course to the Jhelum, Chenaub^ 
anee, and Boas rivers, after which it is penetrated 
by the Sutlej previous to its debouch into the plains 
near Roopur. Further east, it continues its original 
direction, throwing off in its progress the feeders of 
the Ganges, and also of the Brahmapootra, subsequently 
to its confluenoe with the Sampoo or Dihonff. The 

Extent. entire chain may be said to have an averase breadth 
of 150 miles ; its length is computed at about 1,500. 
^^The noblest scenery in India," says £lphinstone| 

Scenery. ^* ^^ under the Himalaya, where the ridges are broken 
into every form of the piotnresque, with abrupt rocks 
and slopes covered with gigantic pines and other 
trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the most 
beautiful of our flowering shrubs, and the best of our 
fruits in a state of nature. Over the whole towers 
the majestic chain of the Himalayas, covered with 
eternal snow, a sight which the soberest traveller has 
never described without kindling into enthusiasm, 
and which, if once seen, leaves t^n impression that can 
- never be equalled or effaced." The author to whom 
we have before referred (Strachey) considers that the 
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great peaks are ia almost every case composed of Authmiue* 
Geological schistose rook, bat the granite Teins maj be most "^ 

features* clearly seen on the faces of the moantains to Tery 

great elevations. He mentions Kamet, whose summit 
is upwards of 25,500 feet above the sea, as appearing 
to consist of granite alone. After mentioning slaty 
beds as occurring over the crystalline schists pene- 
trated by granite veins, he remarks that on *' reaching 
the top of these strata, which is rarely done at a less 
elevation than 14^000 feet above the sea, we at length 
enter again a region of fossiliferons rocks, which 
extends as far as my examinations have been carried. 
And it is not a little wonderful to find at this 
immense eloYation a regular succession of most of the 
more important formations, from the silurian to the 
tertiary periods.'* Students who are desirous of 
Costoms of becoming acquainted with the customs and ceremonies " 
Villagers. of the villagers on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
in the valleys will find much interesting information 
in the ^' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Grea^ 
Britain and ' Ireland." Mr. William SimpsoOf 
F. B, G. S., Honorary Associate, B. 1. B. A., the well- i^impson. 
known Artist, has contributed, amongst other papers. 
Hiuudayan The inhabitants of the Himalaya gather themselves Stooqneler^ 
ViU^^, together in villages, ^f These seldom consist of more 

'than twenty-five or thirty families, and though some- 
times occupying commanding sites, are usually situat- 
ed midway on a mountain side, the high crowning 
peak sheltering them from the storms. Occasionally 
they are to be found in valleys, but only in the more 
elevated; the glens, low down at the foot of the 
mountain, being usually too warm, while the labour 
of climbing to their crops would be greatly increased. 
Houses. Some of the houses are three stories in height, but 
the generality are only two; a few, but these are much 
less common, having but one. In external appearance 
they greatly resemble the picturesque cottages of 
Switzerland. The roof projecting all round forms a 
ehelter to the verandah or balcony, which either 
encircles the house, or communicates with the one 
Constraction. adjoining. The walla are a mixture of wood and 
atones, very substantially put together, and cemented 
with mud. The apartments are not very spacious, but 
are commodious, and have the appearance of being 
well kept. The floors are composed of planks of 
cedar, and the interiors whitewashed or plastered 
with mud, which, if sufficiently beaten, affords a very 
fair kind of stucco. The fire-place occupies the 
centre, and is always well swept, but the smoke, 
which has no aperture for its escape, excepting 
the doors and windows, and the vermin, which in 
consequence of the habits of the people, abouadii 
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render tlieir interiors abhorrent to (he EnropeaQ AuthoHHrn. 
travellers, who always prefer the shelter of a cow ""^ 

house. Usnally the cattle are accommodated npon 
the ground floor, the family occupying the ipart* 
meots above, which are entered either by a rude stair* 
case on the outside, leading to the verandahi or by 
a notched plank or inclined plane within. The doors 
and windows are extremely small, the latter being 
merely closed with wooden shutters, no substitute for 
glass having yet been foond. As the severity of the 
weather frequently obliges the inhabitants to close 
these apertures, nothing save )ong endurance could 
enable them to tolerate the smoke, which must 
impregnate the whole atmosphere. The fuel burned 
being wood, it is of course less offensive than if coal 
were the material, but still it cannot fail to contribute 
to the coating of dirt, which is allowed to accumulate 
upon the skin of the mountaineers, wha, with few, if 
any exceptions^ testify a great dislike to come in con- 
tact with water. The furniture of the houses is 
exceedingly scanty, ''consisting merely of a few 
culinary utensils and a chest to contain the clothes. 
The wardrobes of the people, to judge from their 
appearance, can neither be very extensive, nor very 
costly ; there is, however, among the richer classes, 
some attempt at magnificence, tne gold and silver 
ornaments worn being profuse in quantity, and some- 
times of considerable value. Crime in its very worst 
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but the virtue of the native 
mountainous regions, must bo 
pronounced to be of a negative description. They 
appear to be kind and good humoured to each other, 
attaching less importance to the distinctions of rank 
and wealth, than is usual even in less civilised 
societies. At their puUic festivals, rich and poor, the 
ragged guest, whose tattered garments scarcely af- 
ford a decent covering, will he seen joining hands 
with persons arrayed in costly attire, and decked' 
out with an abundance^ of ornaments, and though 
divided into castes, the distinctions between them are 
less invidious than those to be found in the plains* 
The great ingenuity displayed by these people in the 
oonstruotion of numerous small articles, as well 
as in their buildings, and some of their bridges 
shows intellectnal capabilities, which the stranger, 
holding converse with them could scarcely give' 
them credit for ; and there can be little doubt 
that if proper pains were to be taken in their 
improvement, they would shortly emerge front 
their present low and degraded condition.*' We 
have bestowed considerable space on the important 
range of the BimalajaSj on which, indeed many books 
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might be written. Space haa not permitted us to do ^«'^«^[*^ 

more than glance at some of tbe salient features of ' 

this range, aud to give some extracts from writers, 

whose works should be ceosalted by tbe student of 

Katural History, Much interesting information, too, 

bas been accumulated of late years regarding the 

ethnology, religious ceremonies, habits and customs 

of the villagers. To special works on the subject, and 

to the journals of the Boy^l Aait^lio Society, we 

i&Qit refer tho stud^o^ 
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INTRODUCTORY, CHAPTER III. 

In tho last chapter we gave some particulars con- Authoritie$. 
cerning the climate of India, and a short description ^— 
of the Himalaya range. The word Himalaya, or 
Himaleh, means the abode of snow. ^'The monntains ComwalL 
have been seen at a distance of 250 miles; that is far- 
ther oflF than London is from York." The passes of 
these mountains, which were cursorily noticed, are from 
10,000 to 18,000 feet high. In many of them horses 
cannot ba used, and sheep are the beasts of burden. 
We may remark thftt vegetation ascends higher on 
the north than on the south side of the rangA. 
This is supposed to be due to the reflection of the rays 
of the sun« The Yindhya chain of mountains crosses llioniton. 
the Peninsula of India from east to west. It forms 
the northern boundary of the valley of the Nerbudda, 
and '* uniting the northern extremities of the two 
great lateral ranges (the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts) forms as it were the base of the triangle 
which supports the table-land of Southern India.'* 
They extend from Quzerat on the west to the basin of 
the Ganges on the east, and are comprised between th9 
twenty-second and twenty-fifth degrees of latitude. 

The geological formations are the granitic and 
sandstone, overlaid by trap rock. These mountains 
constituted in the time of the Moguls the division 
between Hindustan on the north and the country to . 
the south, hence called the Deccan. Along the north 
side of the river Nerbudda, these 'mountains extjend 
through the provinces of Behar, Allahab|id, and 
Malwa. They are about 3,000 feet high. The chain 
of hills which connects the western extremity of the 
Vindhya mountains, on the borders of Guzerat, is 
known by the name of the Aravalli. It stretches 
beyond Ajmere towards Delhi. What is designated 
as Central India, an uneven table-land elevated from 
1,500 to 2,500 feet above tho sea, has the Aravalli ; 

mountains on the west, and the Vindhya range on Elphinaton© 
the south. Towards the east of this table-land — gene- 
rally fertile — there is a lower range of hills in Bun- 
delcund, which gradually slopes on the north-east, 
towards the basin of the Ganges. 

On the other side of the deep valley of the Nerbudda 
and running parallel to the Vindhya mountains, there 
is another chain called Injadri, or Satpura. Ghauts* 

• From Hindustani ghati, a strait, pass (in a monntain, 
&c). The word must not be confounded with the Sanscrit 
ghatf signifying a landing, or bathing place on a river, <&c. 
There are many such on the Ganges to the construction of 
which pious Hindus devote considerable sums. 
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18 the name applied to the hills ^hich support AuihanOa. 
the table-land. The range known by the name of 
the Western Ghauts rnns south near the sea-coast, 
from the Taptee river to the valley of Coimbatore, 
where they terminate in the iSieilgherry Hilis, 
These latter, which run east and west, form 
the connecting link between the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts. The Satpnra range, mentioned 
above, has an elevation of about 2,000 feet above the 
sea. In the same part, extending to the sea-coast, is 
the Syadree range, forming the rocks of Bombay 
and Salsette. The whole consists of trappean forma- 
tions. The Western Ghauts have an increasing 
elevation as they proceed southwards. At IMaha- 
bleshwar, in lat. 18**, long. 73^40' the elevation 
reaches 4,700 feet above the sea. The western de- 
clivity is abrupt. The slope is more gradual eastward 
towards the plains of Hyderabad. Towards the Concan, 
the descent is iharked by a succession of terraces 
connected by precipices. These mountains having 
been subiected to violent volcanic action, present a 
wild and grand appearance. The scenery displays 
^^stupendoQS scarps, fearfal chasms, numerous water- 
falls, dense forests, and perennial verdure. 'The 
Western Ghautr,' says Elphinstone, * present the Elphinstoot. 
charms of mountain scenery on a smaller scale than 
the Himalayas ; ' but it is no exaggeration of their 
merits to say that they strongly resemble the valleys 
of the Neda and the Ladon, which have long been the 
boast of Arcadia, and of Europe." Chasms and 
breaks in the brows, or the culminating ridges of the Th<miioo. 
range, give access to the highlands, and are denomi- 
nated ghauts or passes, a name which has become 
generally applied to the range itself. The principal 
elevations between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
degrees of latitude, are Poorundhur, 4,472 feet ; 
Singhnr, 4,162 ; Hurree Chundurghur, 3,894. On 
such elevations the Indians constructed their Hill 
Forts, which they always considered impregnable, 
and in every age of Indian history till the advent of 
the British they regarded tbem as the bulwarks of 
India. Towards Coorg, these mountains attain their 
maximum elevation, the height of Bonasson Hill, 
being 7^000 feet above the sea. Besides this there 
are also Tandianmole, 5,781 and Pupagiri, 5.682 feet. 
To the south of these elevations the Nedimula range 
connects the .Ghauts with the Neilgherry group. In 
lat. 11^ 15,' long. 76*^ 25,' the chain is continued by 
the mountains of Kunda, which stretching twenty- 
five miles farther south terminate abruptly in high 
and nearly perpendicular precipices. At the foot of 
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these, and still to the south is t great Talley, affording AuthorilUi. 

commanication between the eastern and western sides 

of the Pemnsala. This depression is bounded on the 
9outh by the mountains which terminate in Cape 
Comorin, in the native state of Travancore. Viewed 
from this the southern extremity of India, where the 
base of the Western Ghauts is about a mile or a mile- 
and-a-balf from the sea, '* these mountains rise in 
majestic, sharp peaks, chained together,* and forming 
a ridge, and, a lit tie detached from the end of the 
chain over the Cape, on the east side, there is a sharp 
conical mountain by itself, like a sugar loaf." The 
coast towards the south of the peninsula of Hindustan 
is called Malabar on the western side, and Coromandel 
on the eastern. The direction of the Eastern Ghauts 
is southwards along the Ooromandel Coast, till they ap- 
pear to join the Western Ghauts, stretching in the same 
direction along the opposite or Malabar Coast. The 
Eastern Ghauts proceed to the west of Ganjam, and 
thence to Nagi^ery Nose, about 56 miles north-west of 
Madras, where it forms a junction with the range 
" which sweeping irregularly inland, crosses the 
Feninsala in a south-west direction by Chittore, Sant 
Ghur, and Salem, and joins the Western Ghauts north 
of the gap of Paulghautoherry." The average 
elevation of the Eastern Ghauts is stated to be about 
1,500 feet. Granite forms the basis of the range. 
With this are gneiss and mica slate, and above are 
occasionally found clay slaie, hornblende slate, flinty 
slate, and primitive or crystallipe limestone. The 
Neilgberrv, or Nilgheri Hills, are a group of elevations 
between lat.l0^10^-H*»35' long.76^30'— 77^— 10.* 
The range is connected on the western side, where 
its summits bear the name of the Koondahs, with the 
Biadri branch of the Western Ghants. They form a 
scalene triangle, the base of which extends nearly 
from north to south, and faces Malabar. The north 
side extends east and west, opposite Mysore, The 
remaining runs from north-east to south-west 
towards Coimbatore. '^ Their gr<>atest extent in an 
oblique direction from south-west to north-east is 
from thirty-eight to forty miles, and their extreme 
breadth fiiteen." The superficial extent has been 
estioQAted at from 600 to 700 square miles. 



Division. 



The north side is connected with the table-land 
of Mysore bv a neck, about fifteen miles in width. 
The mountains here rise 8,500 miles above the table- 
land. From Coimbatore the Neilgherries attain an 
elevation of from 5,000 to 7.000 feet. The group has 
been divided into three ranges — the Neddimulla on 
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the north, the Eoondah on the south-west, and the Authorities. 
central, or principal range, rising to the su/nmit of """^ 
Dodabetta, the highest in the group, and having an 
elevation of 8,760 feet above the sea, being the greatest 
at present ascertained in India south of the Himalaya. 
Height. Thornton has given the ascertained heights of the 
heights of the following summits : — Dodabetta, 8,760 
feet ; Kudiakad, 8,502 ; Bevoybeta, 8,488 ; Murkurti 
Feak, 8,402 ; Davursolabetta, 8,8^0 ; Kundah Peak, 
8,8£3; Kondamoya, 7,816; Ootacamund, 7,361; 
Tamburbetta, 7,292 ; Hokulbetta, 7.267 ; Urbeta, 6,9 15 ; 
Kodanad, 6,815; Davebetta, 6,571 ; Kotagiri, 6,571; 
Kundabetta, 6,555 ; Dirahnty, 6,330 ; Coonoor, 5,886. 
Vegetation. Although these hills enjoy an abundance of moisture, 
and other conditions favourable to the growth of trees, 
they are comparatively poor in forests. These occur 
generally in isolated patches. This is the more re- 
markable, as the soil is rich and of considerable depth. 
It has been concluded, as accounting for this circum- 
stance that at some anterior period vast tracts of prime- 
Zoology, val forest have been cleared to make room for 

cultivation. Elephants jrbound in the jungles at the Thornton 
base of the hills. The latter are infested by tigers. 
Of other animals, there are cheetas, jackals, wild dogs, 
martens, pole cats, wild hogs, bears, the samber deer, 
the muntjak, and a species of ibex (Capra caucasia). 
Hares abound, as well as porcupines. In the streams 
Birds. are others. There are many descriptions of fowl, and 

numerous quail, woodcocks, snipes, pigeons, black- 
birds, thrushes, wrens, larks, and kingfishers. The 
king of birds has its lyric on these mountains, and 
there are other predatory birds such as an enormous 
species of horned owl, and a great number and variety 
of hawks. There are few venomous reptiles. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants have been divided into five dis- Thornton. 

Erulars tinct groups : (1) Erulars, at the foot of the moun- 
tains; (2) and above them, the Eurumbars, resem- 
Kummbars. Wing people found in other mountainous districts of 
India, but having many distinct characteristics. These 
' tribes are rude and uncivilized. They have no regular 

language, but speak a gargon composed of neighbour- 
Eohatars. ii^g dialects ; (3) Eohatars, with no caste distinction, 
and differing from the other mountaineers, as much as 
they differ from the other peoples of India. They pur- 
sue handicrafts, as goldsmiths, silversmiths, blacksmiths, 
potters, Ac. They reject the Brahminical traditions, doc- 
trines, and observances, and worship imaginary divini- 
Burghers. ties, not represented by any visible object; (4) Bur- 

S*iers, the most numerous, wealthy, and civilized of 
e natives of these mountains. They are Brahminists, 
and divided into eight classes all worshippers of 
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Siva, and principally using the Carnatic language. 
They are chiefly engaged in agricollnre; (5) 
the Todars, or Tornwars, of whom there are two 
branches, or families, the Ferkis or Terallis, and 
the Kutas. The former are eligible for sacred 
offices, which the latter can only perform in their 
own families. Formerly the two classes did not 
intermarry, bat matrimonial alliances between them 
are now common. The Todars are described as a 
well-made, athletic race, generally above the 
middle statnre, and displaying a bold, manly carriage. 
Their physiognomical characteristics are said to be a 
fall expressive eye, a Roman nose, and a coantenance 
habitually grave, t)nt readily relaxing into cheerful- 
ness. They walk bare footed, with a small stick to, 
drive their cattle. They gird themselves with a long 
linen cloth round the waist, and throw over their 
shoulders a kind of blanket. They wear rings on 
their fingers and in their ears, and a gold chain 
round the neck. The women are fairer than the 
men, with regular features and luxuriant black hair. 
They are modest, but self-possessed, and free from 
servility. They wear armlets of brass above the 
elbow, and silver bracelets on the wrists. Their 
fingers and thumbs are adorned with rings. Their 
waists are encircled by a silver or brass zone of chain 
work, while round their necks they wear silver, or 
braided hair. These people dwell in hamlets, called 
morts, consisting of a few thatched cottages. The latter 
resemble the tilt of a waggon. The climate is noted for 
its salubrity. The cold season is during the months of 
December and January, when the temperature 
sometimes falls to the freezing point in the hottest 
season (generally in April and May, according to the 
character of the south-west monsoon, and the time 
of its setting in), it rarely reaches 75^ in the shade. 
The favourable climatic conditions of theNeilgherries 
have led to their being adopted in various parts as sani- 
tory stations, of these Ootaoamund is the principal^ 
There also are Coonoor and Kotageri. Hemarking on 
the bills of mortality among visitors to these hills, a 
medical board observed: — ''The climate of the Keil- 
gherries may therefore be confidently pronounced to 
have maintained its character for salubrity in the case 
of Europeans suffering from the effects of a tropical 
climate, when disease has not occasioned organic lesson 
of any of the important viscera ." Through the six 
passes or ghauts which connect theNeilgherries with the 
neighbouring provinces, roads have been cut, and 
kept in repair at the public expense. ''Seegoor/' 
however, is the only one available for wheeled con - 
veyances throughout. ' BuUogks, coolies, and some- 
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times asses are tlie general modes of tranist. We have Authori££e9. 
DOW given, from the best aathorities & general idea "~~* 

of tbe mountain system of India. From the descrip- 
tion the student cannot fail to be strack with the re- 
markable nature of these elevation j, in many respects 
unique. Want of space has forbidden our entering 
into a more detailed account ot their botanical and 
geological features, but sufficient has been said to 
show their claims to the attention of the student of 
natural history. India is a vast peninsula, too fre- 
quently spoken of here, as if it were a country like Ger- 
many or France. The inequalities of its surface give 
it every climate, from the temperature of eternal snows 
to the heat of tbe tropics. The vegetation partakes 
of the nature of the country. . SutHcient . has been 
shown to proiTe the fertility of tbe soil in favoured 
districts. Tbe country is rich in mineral resources. 
These are not developed. We shall see the reasons 
in the course of this history. Nature has abundantly 
blessed a land, which only needs human agency to 
become the richest in tbe world. Unfortunately, as 
we shall have occasion to prove that agency is not 
to be found among the inhabitants of India. We 
shall give the facts, with such remarks as we consider 
appropriate, but, as this work only purports to be a 
guide to the student, we trust that by more extensive 
study he will arrive at his own conclusions. In order 
that these may be just, he must approach the subject, 
totally divested of prejudice, and endeavour to account 
for the present condition of. India, There is one 
great disadvantage and peril to which India is sub- 
ject, and that is want of water for agricultural pur- 
poses. The prosperity of the country now depends 
on the rain-fall. Tbe absence of this, or a deficiency 
in the amount, entails death to thousands, of Indians* 
In* spite of all that has been said, and written to the 
contrary, we firmly believe that famines are preven- 
tible in India. They are due in a great measure to 
Ae Indians themselves. This is not the place, how- 
ever, to discuss this subject. With this digression 
we will now proceed to what naturally follows a moun- 
tain system ; vU., the ** river system *' of India, Wo 
will commence with the river Indus, which is now be- 
lieved to have its rise in the plateau of Tibet^ to 
which country may be traced the sources of many 
of the largest rivers of Asia. Near the source 
of the Indus, probably, in lat. 320, long. 81^30" the 
river is called 8ingh-ka-bab, or lion's mouth, owing 
to a superstitions belief in its origin. At 
Tagle about ISO miles from its commencement, 
the river is joined oo its left by the Eckung Ghoo^ 
or ^^ river of Ghirtope/' loUowiBg from the 
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western base of the Eailas mouDtain, noted in: AuthoriUet. 
Hinda mythology as the mansion of the gods, and 
Siva's paradise. The nnited stream fifty miles be- 
low the. jnoction enters the depressed gorge which 
separates Eotienlnn or Mooztangh from the Himalaya. 
It was found- here to be sixty yards wide, apparently 
deep, and in November partially frozen over. After 
prooeeding' thence thirty miles, it takes a north- 
west direction, 380 miles from its source it is fifty 
yards wide, (at Uf^hsi). The river Zanskar joins tlie 
Singh-ka-bab eighteen miles below Le. The two 
streams present the characteristics of the Rhone and 
the Saone at their janction. The Zanskar like the for- 
mer being rapid, while the Singh-ka-bab flows slug- 
gishly. After pursuing a course of 400 miles from 
its source, the river was found to be only .thirty 
yards wide — accounted for by the extreme aridity of 
the country through which it flows. Moorcroft 
found that during the season of inundation the river 
rose forty feet. After receiving from the south the 
river of Dras, which has its source in the mountains 
forming the north-eastern frontier of Kashmir, the 
Singh-ka-bab tends more to the north, for about 47 
miles to the'fort of Karis. Here in lat. 35^ 11', long. 
75** 67' it receives the waters of the Shy-yok, its most 
important tributary above the river of Kabul. It is 
now 80 yards wide, but has considerable depth. 
Below this latter confluence the river is known by 
ihe name, Aba Sind. (Indus proper). Ai Uakpon-i- 
Bhagaron, in lat. 85? 48', long. 74^ 30' the Indus, 
leaving the mountainous region, turns south, apd 
generally pursues this direction to the sea. It passes 
through the country, mostly unexplored, north of 
Attock. At Acho twenty-five miles after the river 
has been joined by the Oilghit it becomes a vast 
torrent rushing to the south-west, and proceeds to 
Derbend on the northern boondary of tne Punjab. 
Here, at its fullest in the month of August, the river 
was found to be 100 yards wide. There are several 
fords but only available in winter, when, owing to the 
rapidity of the current and the benumbing coldness 
of the water, the attempt to cross is still attended with 
considerable risk. Close above Attock the Indus re- 
Qeives the Kabul river, which appears to have 
nearly as much water. Attock. is noted aa mark- 
ing the limit of the upward navigation of the 
Indus, and the passage most frequented Trom Af- 
ghanistan to Hindustan. It is supposed that the 
name is due to the prohibition under which the 
Bitidos originally lay of passing-it westward. Ten 
miles below Attock the river has a calm, deep 
and rapid current. It becomes a torrent 100 Thornton, 
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miles farther down to Eala Bagh. From its dark AuthoriUet, 
lead-oolonr, it here receives the name of Nilafa, or ""^ 

*^ blue river/' which is also applied to a town on its 
banks, abont twelve miles below Attock. At Ghora 
Trup, twelve miles further, the volume of water passes 
through a channel 250 feet wide, with a depth of IbO 
feet, and has a velocity of teii miles an hour. 
During inundation the waters rise fifty feet. The 
general course of the river is a little west of south to 
the confluence of the Puojnud, the channel which con- 
veys the collected streams of the Punjab. This con- 
fluence is on the left or eastern side of the Indus, two 
or three miles below Mittankote, in late 28^ 55*, long. 
10"^ 28', and about 490 miles from the sea. From 
Roree, lower down, the stream proceeds throu|{h a low 
ridge of limestone and flint, which stretches from the 
mountains of Cutoh Gundava, eastward to Jessulmair. 
The Fulailee, a large branch, though yearly diminish- 
ing, leaves the Indus on the eastern side, about twelve 
miles north o( Hyderabad, and flowing south-east 
insulates the Gunjah Hills, on which that town is built. 
This stream afterwards rejoins the Indus at Trieoal 
in lat. 25"^ 9 , long. 68"" 21''. It is here that the Delta 
commences. 
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The river Indus afterwards discharges its waters 
by several mouths into the Arabian Sea. It would 
occupy too much space to follow the intricacies of this 
remarkable river in the latter part of its course. '* To 
sum up briefly this involved subject — during the season 
of |ow water, the Indus falls into the se^i by only one 
channel. of aoy importance; this, called the Sata, Mun- 
nejah, or Wanyanee, has its efflux by the Kedewaree 
mouth, the entrance of which is very unsafe, and con- 
sequently avoided by coasting craft." The number 
of estuaries worth notice, from south-east to north- 
west, are the Eoree, Seer, Mull, Kaba, Kookewarree, 
Hujamree, Joon, Durbar, Piteeanee, Coonde, Pitty 
and Guzree. The influence of the tide is felt at 
Tatta, seventy miles up the river. The Indus is in- 
fested by alligators of the gurjial, or long-snouted 
kind. The common species is found in the lagoons 
Dear Kurrachee, especially at a collection of hot 
springs, about eight miles north of the town, whi(^ 
from the great num|per of these animals is called Ma- 
gar pir, '^ the alligator's saint." The allusion is to a 
Mahomedan of peculiar sanctity whose tomb is here. 
The fakirs, who have attached themselves to the 
tomb, also extend their care .to the *^ magars," or 
alligators. The river also abounds in fish of 
many varieties, which afford sustenance to the 
dweller on the banks. Several of the fish are 
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excellent, and of a delicate flavour. Some of 
the larger species are rather coarse, bat for- 
nish good eating. Others, smaller, have often aa 
unpleasant taste derived from the mud of the river. 
Sufficient attention has not been bestowed upon the 
many advantages, which in a commercial point of 
view, are possessed by the Indus. Neither has its 
strategical value — though well known, been properly 
utilised, ^* The length of the navigable part of the 
river from the sea to Attock has been ascertained by 
measurement, to be 942 miles ; that of the upper 
part is about 860 miles making a total length in 
round numbers of 1,8C0 miles I Among the other 
rivers of India, the principal are the Nerbudda, the 
Taptee, the Cauvery, the Eistnah, the Qodavery, 
the Mahanuddy, the Qaoges, and the Brahmapootra. 
To these we will now devote a short space, com- 
mencing with the Nerbudda. But, as we have 
already protracted this chapter, we will defer the 
subject to the next. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER IV. 

The Nerbadda has its sonrce in the Vindhya nionn* 
tains, on an elevated plateau called Amaraknntak, 
the height of which is given at between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. It flowsIont!of 
a pond close to the temple of Amaraknntak, in the 
British district of Ramgnrh, (Bengal), in lat. 
22^ 39', long. 81? 49'. As the Nerbadda descends 
the table-^land towards Jnbbnlpore its course is very 
rapid. Leaving the last place the river enters on 
what is known as the valley of the Nerbadda, formed 
by the Vindhya on the north, and the . Satpara 
moantains on tne sonth. From the drainage of tnese 
moantains the volame of the river is immensely in- 
creased. It has been noticed, however, as remarkable, 
that this drainage does not take the form of rivers, 
and that probably no ri?erofthe magnitude of the 
Nerbadda receives so few great tributaries. For 
some portion of its coarse (near Jubbulpore) the 
river flows through channels with lofty lime-stone 
walls, magnesian, and white as snow. The navigation 
of the river is impeded by immense masses of bMaltio 
rock. For this reason it is useless for the transit of 
the iron-ore with which Changurh and Tendukhera 
in the vicinity abound. The largest tributary ot the 
Nerbudda, the Towah, joins the main stream at 
Hoshungabad, 300 miles from.its source. From this 
latter town, for about 80 miles, navigation is 
possible. It then reaches Joga, where there is a 
atony rapid, ending in a fall at Mundhar, 455 miles 
from the river's source. The surrounding country is 
wild: woody tracts, deep ravines, and water-courses 
from the hills, render travelling impracticable. After 
leaving Mundhar, the river pursues its course for 
25 miles to the falls of Dhardri, 40 feet in 
height Close to these is the rapid of Kal Bhyru. 
The river here is only 100 feet wide. ^^At the 
termination of the rapid is the rocky isle of Mundattai 
the ruinous pagodas on which are annually much 
frequented, being sacred to Siva." The banks of the 
river, here, seem to be of a slaty formation. From 
Mundatta the river continues its course for about 
70 miles to Mundlesir, where there is a British Oan- 
tonment. Here the width in the season of low water 
is 2,000 feet The river is then fordable, but with 
difficulty, on account of its rocky bed. ^^ At Hirai^pul, 
70 miles below Mundlesir, the navigation is 
totally interrupted by a rapid, 100 feet in lengthj 
and having a fall of 6 feet." The riyer is unfit 
for navigation for 70 miles from Hiranpul 
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to Soolpan Mahadeo, or Makri Fall, lat. 21^ 47', AuthoriUtt 
loDff. 73^ 48,' 691 miles from the moath. The stream 
in this .part of its coarse fiods its waj contraoted to 
within half its usaal breadth between two hilly ranges, 
and its coarse being much impeded, so as to render 
navigation impracticable, by large masses and 
elevated ridges of rock. For 25 miles farther, 
though difficult, navigation is possible. The river 
then reaches Tullakwara, lat. 21^ 57', long. 73'^ 38'. 
From the latter plac3 to the sea, a distance of 
85 miles, boats of considerable barthen pass down the 
river. The tide is felt above Broach, 55 miles 
*from the sea. Throughout this part of its oourse the 
breadth of the Nerbudda exceeds a mile. The 
entrance to the river is dangerous, on account of a 
bar. The month of the Nerbudda is in the Quif of 
Cambay, which it reaches after a course of 750 miles. 
The Taptee rises near Mooltaee, 22 miles south-east of 
the town of Baitool, in about lat. 2L'^46', long. 78^ 21', 
within the 8augor and Nerbudda territory. Its 
oourse, though somewhat circuitous, has generally, 
a westerly direction for 120 miles, when it enters Gwa* 
lior, in Scindia's possessions. It flows thence along 
the southern base of the Satpura range by the city 
of Boorhanpoor, where its mean width is 300 feet. 
Like most Indian rivers it is fordable in the dry 
season, but acquires a great volume of water during 
the periodical rains. It swarms with alligators, 
which, when the channel of the river becomes narrow- 
ed during the excessive heat^ take refuge. in the 
numerous pools formed by the deep hollows in the 
river's bed. 

After flowing for 161 miles, the Tapty leaves Thornton. 
Gwalior, and for 40 miles further forms the 
boundary between the Nizam's territory and Can- 
deish. It thence proceeds through the southern por- 
tion of the Guicowar's dopiiuions and British Surat^ 
discharging itself into the Bay of Cambay, in lat. 
21^3*9 long. 72^42', after a total course of 441 
miles. * ' 

^' In 1837 69 villages are stated to have been 
ruined, the majority of them being entirely swept 
away, 2,204 houses destroyed, 112 lives lost, and 
agrioaltural stock and property carried off to the 
value of Bs. 2,191622, or £21,962, by the overflow 
of the river. 

The Oauvery risjes in Goorg, a British district of 
Southern India in lat. 12^25', long. 75^ 34.' For 
33 miles the direction of the river is eastward* 
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It then flows to the north-east by the territory 
of Mysore, of which it foruQS 20 miles of the 
boundary towards Goorg. It then enters Mysore, 
subsequently dividing it from Britisb GoimlMitore. 
The river then flows through the Eastern Qhauts in a 
southerly direction as far as Yirodu, whence it turns 
south-east. Its further course for 90 miles is 
easterly to Trichinopoly, where it branches off into 
several streams, forming an immense delta. ''The most 
considerable branch is the Coleroon, the course of 
which is the furthest to the north. The length of the 
Ooleroon is 92 miles, and the length of course 
from the source of the parent river in (^oorg, to the 
mouth by which the Ooleroon enters the sea, is 
472 mile?." The branch continuing to bear the 
name of the Cauvery is of inferior magnitude, much 
of its water being drawn off to irrigate the land. 
The bed of the river is mostly over granitic rocks. 
The waters, howe\er4 bring down a quantity of rich 
clay which makes the plains of Tanjore the most 
fertile portion lof the south of India. The principal 
tributaries of the Cauvery are the Hennuvutty; the 
Lechman — Teert ;-the Cubbany ; theShimska ; the 
Arkavati : the Bhowani ; the Noyel ; tod the 
Ambrawutty : most of these, though full during the 
monsoons, are partially or totally devoid of water in 
the hot season. 'The Cauvery passes from the table- 
land of Mysore to ihe low country by two falls : the 
upper, or that of Gungan Zooka, being 870 feet, the 
lower, or thit of Burr Zooka, 460 feet. During the 
periodical inundations, the vast body of water and 
enormous falls, combined with the sublime scenery 
adjacent, render these cataracts inferior to none in 
grandeur. 

The Kistnah rises at Mahabaleshwar on the 
eastern brow of the Western Ghauts, in the Deccan. 
It flows to the south-east through Battara for 145 - 
miles, and divides that province for a further distance 
of 10 miles from the jaghires of the Southern 
Mahratta country. From the confluence of the river 
with the Wurna, near Sanglee, it continues its course 
for 158 miles through the Southern Mahratta country^ 
Sattara and Belgaum, to lat. 16*= 10', long. 76^ 18', 
where it arrives at the territory of the Nizam. The 
country through which the Kistnah flows in the upper 
part of its course, is thus described, '^ one extensive 
plain to the south-east and north-west, whilst the 
ridges of hills on the north and south are barely vi- 
sible, aTnt at a distance. The banks of the river (Eis- 
toah), which are deep and shelving, itre composed of 
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black earthy with mixed Band, The ootintry nndulatesi AuthariUe$. 

and presents here and there hilly ranges of broken 

basalt. Some parts of it consist of exteosive plains, 
ooyered by a little stunted grass, serving as pasture 
to numerous flocks (herds) of antelopes/* 

After skirting the territory of the Nizam the 
the river passes through the rooky gorges of 
the Eastern Ghauts, to Rev^ralah, in lai. 16^ 50', 
long. ^0^10'. It here turns south-east, and 10 
miles lower down at Chentapilly leaves tne recess- 
es the Ghauts and enters the plain. The Eist« 
nah has very steep, indeed almost perpendicular 
banks during its . whole course, which renders it 
altogether useless for agricultural purposes, such as 
watering the countries through which'it flows. Both 
the banks are higher than the adjoining country, aa 
has been ascertained by barometrical observations. 
From Chentapilly the river flows for seventy miles, 
south-east to Boburlanka, jn lat. 16^15', long. 80^56', Thornton 
where it parts into two arms, the one flowing south- 
east thirty miles, and falling into the Bay of Bengal, 
in lat. 15-^' 45*, long. 80^ 53', inclosing between them 
a delta, traversed by a third branch sent off from the 
southern arm, and by some watercourses from the 
main branches. The total length of course of the 
Kistnah is 8C0 miles, its tributaries are the Wurna; 
the Gutpurba ; the Mulpnrba, the Beema; theTum* 
boodra, the Dindee, the Pedawa,the Uullea, the Mase, 
the Palair, and the Moonyair. 

The Godavery has its source in the Western 
Ghauts, near Nassick, in lat. 19** 58', long. 73^ 80', 
50 miles east from the shore of the Arabian sea. 
The river flows for 190 miles in a south-easterly 
direction, forming the boundary between the Nizam*s Thornton. » 
territory and Ahmednagar, as far as about 10 miles 
beyond Mongee. Below this point the Godavery 
enters the dominions of the Nizam, and proceeds by 
a winding course for 160 miles to Lasona. It thence 
flows for 170 miles to the town of Veel Saugor, in lat. 
18^ 48', long. 79^ 49', thence 20 miles further to 
Kulaisar. From the latter place the direction of the 
Godavery for 170 miles is to the south-east to Kottoor. 
It then crosses the frontier into British Rajamundry, 
passing through af* deep chasm in the Eastern 
Ghauts. The river leaves the mountain at Pala- 
veram, lat. 17^ 29', long, 81^ ai", about 25 miles 
below Kottoor. It then pursues a direction south- 
east for 23 miles, to Pechakalunk^, lat. W 57% 
long. 81^ 49', entering a rich alluvial country. Here 
the river diverges into two great, branches, the left 
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flowing to the south-east for 55 miles, and Auihoritki. 

Termination, falling into the Bay of Bengal at Point GordewarOi 
in lat. 16^48', long. 82*' 23.', The right taking a 
southern direotion for 55 miles, and falling into 
the bay at Narsipodr, lat. 16^' 18', long. 81,^ 46\ 
This river, properly the Maha Nuddee, or great river, 
rises a few miles west of Belhari, in lat. 23*^44', long. 
80^ 16', in the British Province of Sanger and Nur- Thornton, 
badda. It is fed by several small streams, the principal 
of which are the Knthna and the Niwar. From its 
source the river flows through the above-mentioned 
territory for thirty miles, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion ; thence for another 37 miles through the native 
scateof Meyhar. Its further course is through Bewah 

Terminates, for 7 miles, when it falls into the Sone, in lat, 24"* 4'; 
long. 81^7.' 

Sone. The Sone rises in Qondwana, in Nagpore, 4 

or 5 miles east of the source of the Nerbudda, and 
on the table land of IJmmurkuntuk. The position of 
its source has been defined to be in lat. 22^ 41,' long. 
82*^ 7'. A portion of the river constitutes the bounda- 
ry between Sanger and Nurbndda, and Rewah. After 
running for 164 miles the Sone receives the Maha 
Nuddee. It has a north-easterly direction from the 
junction, along the Kymore range, through Rewah, 
for 125 miles, when it passes into Mirzapoor, which 
for 35 miles traverses towards the east* After leav- 
ing Mirzapoor the river forms for 120 miles the 
boundary between Shahabad and Berar, and for 15 
miles further that between the former district and 
Patna. It subsequently falls into the Ganges, 
10 miles above Dinapore, after a total length, of Blnnt. 
course, of 465 miles. At 280 miles from its source 
the bed of the river is about half a mile wide and 
full of quicksands, but the stream not more than a 
hundred yards broad, and flows rapidly, with about 

Width. 8 feet of water in the deepest part. Th& width 

of the river, however, rapidly increases; at Shahabad it 
is nowhere less|than 600 yards. Below the mouth 
of the Koel, near the celebrated fort of Robtas, in lat. Thornton. 
24"^ 31,' long. 83^ 34,' the width of the channel some- 
times increases during the rains to 2,000 yards, 

Navigation, when it is navigable for craft of ten or twelve tons. 
The navigation of the river, however, is not considered 
available for purposes of important utility higher than 
Daudnagar, 60 miles from the confluence with the 
Ganges. It would be impossible in a work of these 
pretensions to note all the rivers of the vast continent 
of India. We have therefore extracted some parti- 
culars of the most important water-ways. Sufficient, 
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however, may be gathered hj the reader to oonyey AuihoritUi, 

an idea of the magcitnde, and special features of the 

most remarkable Indian rivers. In the minds of Indians 
they are associated with all that is sacred in their reli- 
gion. This is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
bow necessary to the existence of the people is a 
plentiful supply of water. The strieams which swell 
into rapid rivers, when the bursting of the periodical 
monsoons begins, is accompanied by a copious rain-fiEill, 
often become bnt a mere silver thread running through 
a dried-up bed, during the hot season. We can only 
afford space for two more rivers — probably the most 
important in India; with the Indus — t7<2.,the Brahma- 
putra and the Qanges. The Brahmaputra, or off* Thornton, 
spring of Brahma, rises in Thibet at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the snowy range of the Himalayas about lat. 
2d'' 30,' long. 9T^ 20\ It was long supposed to be the 
same with the Isampoo, or Sanpoo, by which name the 
Dihong, the remotest feeder of the Brahmaputra, 
is known through the greatest part of its course. Pago- 
The Brahmaputra is formed by the uoion of two 
main streams, the Dyangocbur, which has its origin 
in the northern slopes of the Himalayas, and flows 
eastward till its union with the Brahmaputra proper, 
which descending from the distant recesses of the 
Tibetan mountains, runs southwards towards Assam. 



Course. 



The united waters then flow transversely through 
the Eastern Himalayas. Thence their course' is south 
and westward. They enter the delta of the Ganges 
Termination, about 40 miles above the sea. 
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'^ The conjoint area drained by these rivers 
and their affluent (several of which are larger than 
the Rhine) is estimated at 432,000 square miles, and 
their respective lengths at 1,680 miles. Like other 
tropical rivers, the Ganges and Brahmaputra are 
subject to annual inundation, the floods commenc- 
ing in April, attaining their maximum about the 
middle of August, and continuing till October. 
They begin first to swell from tne melting of 
the snows among the mountains, but before this 
influence has reached the low ground, these are 
widely under water from the periodical rain-falls. 
The quantity of water arising; from these two causes 
and brought down by the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
is enormous, overspreading the plains for hundreds of 
square miles and freshening more or less the whole 
upper area of the Bay of Bengal. The amount of 
sediment brought down by these rivers when in flood 
is also immense ; and the whole delta, 200 miles in 
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length and 180 broad at its base, with all its channels, 
oreeks, lagoons, and mnd islands (Sunderbnnds), is 
clearly the ofBspring of this debris. 

Though liable to sudden shiftings during inun- 
dation, several of the branches of the Gangetic delta 
are navigable at all seasons for vessels of large draught, 
while the main stream can be ascended by smaller 
craft to the foot of the Himalayas. Though possessing 
a large volume, the Brahmaputra, from the rapidity of 
its current and the obstacles in its channel, is of less 
importance as a means of communication." The above 
is a general description of these two celebrated rivers. 
Thornton gives the total length of the Brahmaputra 
as 933 miles. Its first direction is south-westerly 
for about 63 miles, to Assam, thence to the 
west for miles it divides ^ritisb territory from 
Tibet. Then, entering Assam, it divides that 
province into the districts of Luckimpoor, Durrung, 
and the greater portion of Camroop, on the 
north, and those of Seebpoor and Nowgong to the 
south. The Brahmaputra leaves Assam near the 
town of Qoalpara, thence proceeding to the south- 
west, when making a circuit round the western 
point of the Garrow mountains, it forms for fifty miles 
the boundary between Rungpore on the west, and 
Goalpara and My mousing in the east. It finally 
falls into the Bay of Bengal through three mouths ; 
the Hattia river to the east, the Shahbazpore in the 
centre, and the Ganges to the west. We will con- 
clude this notice of the rivers of India with the last, 
but by no means the least, of those on our list, in the 
associations connected with nt, viz.^ the Ganges 
or more properly the Sanscrit Ganga. The 
origin of this sacred river is given in one of 
the great poems India: the Bamayana. Nis- 
wamitra, who had formerly been the Rajput sovereign 
of Maghada (situated in the present district of Patna 
in Bengal) relates to Rama and his half brother 
Luchman, how : — 

High, on the top of Himavan, the mighty Mahas- 
wara stood, 

And "Descend '* he gave the word to the heaven- 
meandering water. 

Full of wrath the mandate heard Himavan's majestic 
daughter. 

To a giant's stature soaring, and intolerable speed, 

EVom Heaven's height down rushed she pouring 
upon Siva's sacred head. 

Down on Sankara's holy head^ down the holy fell| 
and there, 
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Amidst the entangling meshes spread of his loose 

and flowing hair, 
Vast and boundless as the woods upon Himalaya's 

brow. 
Nor ever may the struggling floods rnsh headlong 

to the earth below. 

'^Thns far the Ganges bad descended, bnt had 
been caught in Siva's bair, a paraphrase for the 
woody defiles of the Himalaya — at length the barrier 
was burst:" — 

^' Up the Baja at the sign upon his glittering chatiot 
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Instant Qanga the divine follows bis majestic steps, 

From high heaven burst she forth upon Siva's lofty 
crown, 

Headlong then and ^rone to earth, thundering rush- 
ed the cataract down. 

The world in solemn jubilee beheld these heavenly 
waves draw near, 

From sin and dark pollution free baihed in the 
blameless waters clear. 

Swift King Bbagiratha drove upon his lofty glit* 
tering car. 

And swift with her obeisant wavd bright Qanga fol- 
lowed him a-far" ^ 

'^Such was the descent of the Qanges at the 
earnest request of King Bbagiratha, an ancestor 
of Bama, whence she is called Bhagirathi : from 
the circumstance of her descent to earth she 
was called " Qanga," and assuming as many 
thousands of years as we choose since first she burst 
the. barrier of the Sewaltk range, and ploughed her 
deep and annually deeper furrow to the sea, building 
up new islands and peninsulas in the Bay of Bengal, 
with the soil of Northern India, carried away by her 
majestic flood, through her hundred moutbs, she has 
still followed the same track and enjoyed a charac- 
ter for sanctity. There may, perhaps, be some deep 
geological truth in the myth of the sea having once 
washed the base of the Himalaya, whence, by depo- 
sits and elevation of the land, it has been pushed 
back many a hundred leagues into the Bay of Bengal. 
There must have been a time, when this whole river 
first began to flow, when the range of the Himalaya 
was upheaved, and became the resting place of ice 
and snow, which in turn supplied the waters of the 
noblest stream in the world ; there must have been 
a time, when betwixt the Himalaya and the Yyndha 
ranges flowed an arm of the sea, and the fertile 
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Qangetio valley, the rich plain of North- Western Authorities. 
Provinoes, lay deep beneath the bed of the ocean. 
Qeology tells as dearly that this may have 
happened not only once, but repeatedly, and points 
to marine fossils scattered over the lofty ranges. 
Bearing this in mind, the Hindu tradition loses much 
of its strangeness." We shall have occasion to refer 
to this tradition when, in a subsequent chapter, we 
devote some attention to the Hindu religion. In the 
mean time leaving the mountains of imagination, we 
shall descend to the plains through which the sacred 
Ganges flows, and extract some further particulars of 
the course of the river from competeot authorities. 
A general description of the Ganges has already been 
given in connection with the Brahmaputra. We 
proceed to a more detailed account. For this we 
must be again indebted to Thornton. According to Thornton, 
that trustworthy authority, the popular notion tnat 
the Bhagirathi was the true feeder of the Ganges 
was, some time since, disputed. It was contended 
that the Jahnuvi, a stream which joins the Bhagi- 
rathi, had the honour of originating the sacred river. 
The statement was based on the assumption, since 
proved to be erroneous, that the Jahnuvi took its rise 
from the north of the culminating Himayalas. This 
stream, however, rises on the southern base in British 
territory. This was ascertained by Captain Strachey. Strachey. 
This explorer, however, considered the most distant tri- 
butary of the Aluknunda * (a river in the territory of 
British Gurhwal) to be the source of the Ganges. We Thornton, 
may, however, attribute this to the Bhagirathi, 
which first makes its appearance near Gangotri in 
Gurwhal, lat. &0^5i\ long. 79^7'. This stream 
*' issues from under a very low arch, at the base of a 
great snow-bed, estimated to be 300 feet thick, which 
lies beween the lofty ^ mountains termed SSt. Patrick, 
St. George, and the pyramid, the two higher having 
elevations above the sea, respectively of 22,798 and 
22,654 feet, and the other, on the opposite side, 
having an elevation of 21,379." **From the brow of 
this curious wall of snow, and immediately above the 
outlet of the stream, large and hoary icicles depend. 
They are formed by the freezing of the melted snow- 
water at the top of the bed ; for in the middle of the 
day the sun is powerful, and the water produced by 
its action falls over this place in cascade, but is frozen 
at night." We have already referred to the tradition 

^. The Alaknanda is formed hy the janction of the Doalee 
and the ViehDOOf or Bishenganga. It abounds with fine fish; 
small particles of gold have been obtained from the sands, as in 
some of the AfHoan riyers. 
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of the origin of the river. The BrabmiDical accoant 
of the Ganges flowing from the head of Mahadeva, or 
Siva, is firmly believed, and a Hindn who was with 
the party that explored the soaroe of the river 
considered the icicles above-mentioned to be the hair 
of the deity. The spot has an elevation of 13,800 feet. 
Thence the stream flows for ten miles in a north*west 
direction to Gangotri. Observations made in May and 
Jane showed the stream to have, respectively, in those 
months,, a mean breadth of 48 feet, and depth 18 
inches, in the former, and in the latter a depth 
of. 2 feet, and a somewhat greater width than 
before. From Gangotri, which has an elevation of 
10,800 feet, the course of the Bhagirathi is nearly 
north-west to Bhairogati, lat. 81*» 2', long. 78*^ 54'. 
Here it is joined by the Jahnnvi from the north-east. 
The average descent of the river from Gangotri to 
Bhairogati is 255 feet per mile. The united stream 
then flow west and south-west for 18 miles to 
Sookhee, where it may be said to '' break through the 
Himalaya Proper." The course of the river from 
Sookhee to Utal, lat. 39*» 43,' long. 78^ 25,' is 
generally south-west, though winding. The distance 
between these two places is 36 miles. Forl5 miles 
further to Snrota its course is nearly south. From 
the latter place the river bears south-east for 9 
miles, when it receives the Jalkar. Eight miles lower 
down at Teeree the Bhillung also flows into the river. 
Both these tributaries are of considerable size, and 
come from the north-east. Teeree is in lat. 80^ 23', 
long. 78"^ 31.' The average descent of the river from 
Sookhee to Teeree is 78 feet per mile. At 
Deoprag (lat. 30« 8', long. 78^ 30'), 22 miles 
lower down the Aluknunda, already mentioned, be- 
comes its tributary. The elevation at this confluence 
1,953 feet, and the average descent of the river from 
Teeree to it 15 feet in the mile. The river is now 
called the Ganges. It flows southward for 8 miles 
till it receives the Nyar, at a place called Nongaon, in • 
lat 30^ 3', long. 78^ 38'. Its next course is sinuous 
with a west direction, till after flowing for 24 miles, 
it arrives at Rik-kee kasee (lat. 30*^ 6', long. 78^ 28'). 
Here it touches upon the Dehra Doon (a fertile valley 
forming with the pergunnah of Jannsar Bawur, a 
British district under the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North- West Provinces). The Ganges thence proceeds 
to Hurdwar, having received at Eankur the tributary 
Sooswa, a considerable stream. From Rik-kee kasee 
to Hurdwar the distance is 15 miles to the south-west. 
Hurdwar is situated at an elevation of 1^024 feet. 
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•The ayerage desoent of ihe Ganges in passing 
the Dhera Dhoon is therefore 23 feet per mile. 
It is estimated that the volnme of water dis- 
oharged at Hurdwar, when the river is lowest, 
is 7,000 cubic feet per second. We will give 
briefly the farther coarse of the Qanges — 
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Sooth 


180 


Soatb-East 


858 


East 


270 


91 


198 


91 


85 


Soath-East 


60 



1,051 



From Gangotri to Hurdwar the Bhagiraihi, 
which Thornton considers the true Qanges, the 
river flows for ••• ••• ••• 157 

The length, then,from its source to Seebgunge is 1,208 
Divergence miles. At Seebgunge the Bhagirathi leaves the main 
stream, and 70 miles, lower down the Jeelinghee, also 
diverges— both on the right side. The latter at the 
town of the same name, in lat. 24^9\ long. Sb'^iO'. 
These streams after proceeding for 126 miles in a 
southward direction, reunite, and form, what is now 
called the Hoogljr. The latter holds the same course 
for 48 miles to Chandernagore. To which place, a 
distance of 115 miles from the sea, vessels of consider- 
able burthen can sail up the river. The above would 
give the Ganges a total length of course of 1,561 
miles. Its length from Gangotri till it is finally dis- 
charged into the Bay of Bengal has been otherwise 
computed at 1,557 miles, which is but a slight varia- 
tion from the above. The length of the river from 
the source of the Jahnuvi has been given at 1,570 
miles. The fall of the river, 139 miles, (measured 
along the continuous course of the stream) from 
Allahabad to Benares was estimated by Prinsep- at 6 
inches per mile; from Benares to Oolgong (326 miles), 
at five inches ; from Oolgong to JelTinghee, (167 
miles) at four inches ; from J^llinghee to Calcutta, 
(170 miles), at four inches ; from Calcutta to the sea, 
(about 100 miles), according as the water may be at 
its highest or lowest state, at one or two inches. In 
all seasons craft of any considerable burthen must 
pass from the sea to that part of the Ganges above 
the Delta, either through the continuous channel of 
the Mechna and Fodda, or through the Chundna, 
which, diverging from the Podda or Ganges on the 
right side, in lat. 28<^ 55', long. 89^6,' takes a direction 
southwards, and falls into the Bay of Bengal by the 
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Hooringettah eataary. la the drj seasoiii except for AuthoriUss. 
small craft, neither toe Bbagirathi nor the Jellinghee, 
which by their janction, form the Hooglj, is navigable. 
The only available water passage between the Ganges 
above the Delta, and the Hoogly, during. the dry 
season, is the Snnderbnnd, a cirouitons course opening 
into the Chundna. In the Podda the tide is felt at 
Jnffergnnge, and in the Hoogly not so high ; the 
respective dbtanoes from the sea being 160 and 150 
miles. The Sonderbunds is a wonderful maze of sea- 
Islands, formed by the deposition of the enormous 
quantity of earth swept down by the Ganges during 
its periodical inundation. This alluvial arohipelagO| 
measured from the mouth of the river Hoogly, the 
most western of the estuaries of the Ganges, in lat. 
21^ 40,' long. 88^ 3' to the island of Rahanabad, in lat. 
22^, long. 90^80' extends about 158 miles ; and thus 
defined, the Sunderbund district is bounded on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal ; on the east and north- 
east by the British district of Backergunge ; on the 
north by the',British districts of Jessore and Baraset ; 
on the north-west by the British district of the 
Twenty-four pergunnahs.; and on the west by the 
estuary of the Hoogly. The breadth is 75 miles. 
Area 6,500 sq. miles. The principal channels be- 
tween the Ganges and the Bay of Bengal are, from 
west to east^ from the Hoogly towards the Meghna :— « 
1^ the Moree Gunga, or channel creek ; 2, the 
the Subternooki or Surseni; 3, the Thakooran Hulluri, 
or Jumerah ; 4, the Mutwl : 5, the Bangadooni ; 6| 
the Gausuba ; 7, the Romungal ; 8, the MoUinchoo ; 
9, the Baypunga ; 10, the Murjatta or Kagga ; 11, 
the Pnssur; 12, the Bangarah ; 13, the Hooringottah ; 
and 14, the Bahnabad channel. Wood grows on the 
islands, used for building boats, and supplying Calcutta 
with charcoaL The rigging of the craft passing 
through these channels is sometimes entangled in the 
overhanging branches of the trees. The islands are 
so thickly wooded, that they afford covert to tigers, 
wild buffaloesi wild swine, monkeys, and deer. Wood- 
cutters, and Moolunghees (employed in extracting 
salt from the sea-water, frequently become the prey 
of the tigers, who are numerous and daring. A con- 
siderable portion of these Sunderbunds has been 
cleared by the Government They are unhealthy, 
perpetually exhaling malaria, which the south-west 
monsoon spreads over the country, occasioning disease 
and death. Bice, sugar, indigo, and mulbery-trees 
(for feeding silk-worms), are the objects of cultivation. 
Wild-honey is produced* Numerous fishermen ply 
their calling to supply the Calcutta markets. The 
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numerous aligators, however, render the occupation 
dangerous. We must now conclude this account of 
the rivers. It will be seen that only the important 
ones have been described, and of these, indeed not all, 
but it is hoped that sufficient has been shown to give 
the student a good idea of the great natural water- 
ways of India. We have not been able to notice the 
irrigation works in connection with these rivers. The 
great need of India is irrigation. In many parts of 
the country wells have been bored with more or less 
success. In the most ancient times the necessity for 
conveying water to the fields was recognized, and 
irrigation works on an extensive scale owed their 
initiation both to Hindu and Mohamedan rulers. 
It must be confessed that at the present day the 
number of irrigatioB works is not by any means 
commensurate with the requirements of the soil. The 
natives of India, who possess the means to carry out 
improvements for the good of their country, in this, 
as In too many other respects, display apathy and 
indifference. All classes, and it is characteristic of 
Indians, are too much in the habit of looking to the 
Government to supply all thefr needs. On the other 
hand they argue, and with considerable force, that the 
Qovernment, having taken all responsibility on them- 
selves for the well-being and prosperity of the country, 
debarring Indians from important and remunerative 
offices, are to blame for all shortcomings. On the 
other hand, as the impartial student of the subject will 
no doubt discover, no system can be more prejudicial 
to the advancement of a people than that under 
which the Hindus live. The restrictions imposed 
by * caste' effectually prevent them from associating 
together in those pursuits which make other peoples 
rich. With abundance of mineral resources, a 
land endowed by nature with all the requisites for 
commercial enterprise, and manufacturing industry 
no native attempt of any importance is made by any 
section if we except the Parsees to utilise 
these advantages. Rivers have always influenced in 
a wonderful manner the thought and habits of man. 
The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans invested 
them with a sacred character. We have seen that 
the Hindus did the same. The earliest associations of 
the human race are connected with rivers. It was on 
their banks that civilization first began to dawn. 
They combine beauty with utility. They have in all 
ages been the emblems of purity. There is truth in 
the conception of their source in the heavens. The 
image of eternity, as presented in the circle, is no less 
aptly displayed in the river, which fed by the cloud 
7 
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is received up into them again, and so pnrsnes its ever- Authoritia. 
lasting course from the heavens to the earth, and from 
the earth to the heavens again 
body, from even the minutest 
endowed with living power, takes the blood which 
has jast brought life and nutriment to the part, and 
delivers it into a larger vein, whence it passes into 
a larger still, until at last, in the great reservoir of 
the heart, it meets the blood returned from every part 
of the body ; so in this terraqueous globe where the 
magic moving power is simply fluid' seeking its level, 
does the rain, which falls to sustain vegetable and 
animal life, and to renovate nature, glide from every 
point of the surface into a lower bed, and from thence 
into a lower still, until the countless streams so 
formed, after every variety of course, combine to 
form the swelling rivers, which Return the accumulat- 
ed waters into the common reservoir of the ocean. 
In the living body the arteries carry back the blood 
with renewed vitality to every point whence the veins 
had withdrawn it, and so complete the circulation ; 
and in what may be called the living universe the 
circulation is completed by the action of heat and of 
the atmosphere wnich, from the extended face of the 
ocean, raise a constant exhalation of watery vapour 
of invisible purity, which the winds then carry away 
and deposit as rain or dew, on every spot of the 
earth." 
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In a geographical description of a country, how- 
ever slight, we cannot omit the mention of plains. 
Though these do not present the same striking, salient, 
features, they are not only important from their extent, 
but from their capacity of supporting a numerous 
population. The inhabitants of plains may not possess 
the same hardy qualities, which characterize moun- 
taineers, but they are far more favourably situated 
for the cultivation of the arts and sciences.' Plains 
not only differ in their natural features from moun- 
tainous regions, but they have many differences from 
each other. They may consist of fertile tracts, or 
" wastes, immeasurably spread. " Though we are 
not apt to associate with plains the same ideas of 
awe and wonder and sublimity whick belong to 
mouQtains, whose summits are lost in the clouds, yet 
these feelings are excited in the traveller, whose 
journey lies through immense and trackless deserts. 
Fertile valleys, through which, rivers flow, have ever 
been the chosen abodes of the human race. The 
great plain of northern China teems with a supera- 
bundant population; on the other hand, the desert of 
Lahore may be traversed for weeks without en- 
countering the sight of man. We need not point out 
the distinction between valleys and plains. The 
former, subject to the dSbris brought down by torrents 
from the adjacent mountains, are very similar in the 
Himalayas, the Andes, or the Alps. As the cha- 
racter, habits and occupations of mountaineers differ 
from those of the inhabitants of the plains, so the 
latter differ from each other, according as their habi- 
tats, present differences in climate, and in fertility of 
soil. As the conditions of country affect the inhabi- 
tants, so, we may trace their influence upon their 
architecture, which is intimately connected with their 
religion. When the soil yields its fruit, without 
much" labour to the efforts of man, the agricultural 
population are in general simple in their habits, 
patient and submissive to their rulers, tlelying on 
the produce of their fields, they seldom seek for the 
wealth to be gained in manufacturing and commer- 
cial pursuits. This is more particularly the case, in a 
vast peninsula like India, especially in the northern 
and central parts, so far removed from the sea. The 
influence of religion and pursuits of the great mass 
of the population affect the minority, who though 
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dwelling near the coast are allied by the same faith 
and restrained from naval and commercial enterprise 
by the same prohibitions. The Mohammedans cer- 
tainly brought more activity and energy into India 
than was possessed by the Hindas, but they had mar- 
tial ardour, and the spirit infused by conquest. When 
they setled down in Hindustan, they speedily 
succumbed to the influences around them, and present 
in their habifs and modes of life little difference 
(except in what pertains to their religion) from the 
Hindus, whose country they share in common. We 
might, indeed, have expected that the law of self-pre- 
servation would have led Indians, as it did the inhabi- 
tants of Holland, to have used an energy adequate to 
cope with the natural conditions so often antagonistic 
to life of their country. In all the centuries of their 
history, no endeavours, at all commensurate with the 
vital interests at stake, have been made by Indians to 
supply by irrigation works, and the boring of wells, 
the deficiencies of the rainfall. The Dutch did not 
suffer from the same inconvenience. The danger 
to their existence lay in the inundations caused by 
the sea. Against these they guarded by incredible 
patience, preseverance, and labour. The Dutch, how- 
ever, in number, compared with the millions of India, 
were insignificant. Hence life was of greater value 
in Holland than it is in India. The vast population 
of India is scarcely affected by the thousands carried 
away by pestilence, disease and famine. 
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Throughout the East, owing to the great in- 
crease of the people, a high value is not set on life. 
It is therefore more difficult to shake the conservation 
of the people. As with the Chinese, so with the 
Indians, they are simple, submissive, crouching, 
cautious— generally- cowardly, tenacious of social 
ceremonies, strict observers of conventional manners , 
for the most \ art ignorant of religious tenets, but 
adhering to the ceremonies of their creed, industrions 
in their allotted occupations, and obedient to laws 
and Government, when their allegiance is not tamper- 
ed with by their spiritual guides, or other interested 
and ambitious men. In the following description of 
some of the plains of India, we have generally 
followed Thornton. The other authorities are given 
in the margin, some of these such as Amarantak in 
Bamgarb are properly table lands, which have not 
as yet been thoroughly explored, Amarantak is 
noted, however, for a famous Hindu shrine, a 
building about 40 feet high, containing a number of 
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images, mostly representing Bhavani, or Parbati, 
according to the Brahmins, the consort of Siva. 
Some fariUer accoant of this goddess, who is 
fabled as natare personified, will be fonnd in the 
Hindu religious system. She is worshipped at Omer- 
kantuk near the sources of the Nerbudda and the 
Soane, under the symbol of N armada, or the Nurbadda 
river. Amarantak is much resorted to by Hiuda 
pilgrims, who worship at the shrine of Bhavani with 

Ahmedabad. great devotion. The Plain of Ahmedabad is almost 
wholly level. It commences from the Gulf of 
Cambay. A tract from the Gulf to the Runn of Cutch 
is often submerged by water. In the Spinion 
of geologists the whole plain was once covered by the 

Geology. sea, which has now receded. At the present time, 
during the rains, the roads are impassable for wheel- 
ed carriages. The district, of the same name, lies 
to the south of the Guicowar's diminions. 
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Arnee. The Plain of Arnee, in lat. 12« 40,' long. 79*^ 21, 

Extent. ig about 12 miles in length, and as many broad. 

Character The soil is mostly barren, consisting of disintegrated 

o£ soil. granite, mixed with sand or clay, impregnated with 

salts of soda, which in the dry season give a white 

appearance to the surface. 
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Assam, in many respects a remarkable tract of 
laud, is since 1838 under British administration. It 
may bo described as an extensive plain, between lat. 
25- 49'— 28« 17', and long. 90^ 40'— 97^'. The area 
is 21,805 square miles. It is remarkably well watered, 
containing upwards of sixty rivers, the chief of which, 
the Brahmaputra, we have already noticed. Assam 
contains immense forests, the abode of elephants, ti- 
gers, bears, leopards, wild buffaloes and hogs, foxes 
and jackals. The rivers abound with fish, and there 
is plenty of wild game. Tea is. indigenous to Upper 
Assam. Agriculture is the only occupation which the 
Assamese have to depend on as the means of making 
a livelihood, and were it not that the country is 
blessed with a most fertile soil, and a climate admirably 
adapted for the growth of a great variety of produce, 
it would be impossible for them to contribute even 
the small amount of revenue they do. What they do 
possess is derived from the export of raw material, in 
the production of which the whole population is em- 
ployed, but in this also the people are far behind the 
natives of other parts, and have sadly fallen off since 
the days when Assam supplied the costly silks which 
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were worn by tbe nobles of Rome. Ai present they 
know nothing of farming, beyond that of the most 
nnskilfal of their class. Nothing is CQltiyated that 
will not grow almost spontaneously, and as to ma- 
nuring, and the best methods of preparing the 
soil, they are totally ignorant. But what is a 
more dishearten int^ feature still ^ than eoen ignorance 
and want of skilly is thut, generally speaking^ they have 
not the desire to leorn^ and do not appreciate any efforts 
made to instruct them. How applicable is the sen- 
tence we have italicised, to the great majority of the 
Hindus, throughout India,, all who have visited that 
country cannot have failed to observe. In whatever 
occupation these people are engaged, both it and the 
modeof carrying it on have never varied for centuries. 
Not only have they not the desire to learn, but they 
resolutely set their faces against any innovation 
whatever. This they do from the .most super- 
stitious motives inculcated in them, and enforced 
bv the despotic regulations of the Brahmins. The 
writer on "Assamese Matters, Past and Present", 
says : " But if commerce is neglected, so also are 
manufactures. The silk goods which were made are 
not now produced to the same extent as formerly, 
and, except a few thousand pieces of the coarse eri 
cloths, there is not a single article of export which 
could be classed in a list of manafaotures made by 
the natives themselves. Ifc unfortunately happens 
that no one can work at a trade he is not born to, A 
weaver of silk must be so by caste^ although should 
he prefer it, therd is no objection to his turning 
cultivator instead, which a great number have adopt- 
^ ed, thereby adding to the difficulties of those already 
engaged in farming operations. The people do not 
even manufacture a sufficient quantitly of articles to 
supply themselves with wearing apparel, so that a 
large import of Manchester fabrics takes place, all 
of which have to be paid for out of the profits of 
agriculture alone". The above facts, which with very 
little qualification are true of the whole of India 
should be borne in mind by those who attribute to 
British rule the want of enterprise, and the deficiency 
of mmufacturing industry among the natives of 
India. At the same time it is very plaasibly con- 
tended that sufficient encouragement is not given to 
Indians to invest their capital in manufacturing pur- 
suits in which, at all events for the present, they cannot 
compete wiihout protectioo. .The moral character of 
the Assamese is far from praiseworthy. Falsehood, 
deceit and fraud are lamentably prevalent. Accord- 
ing to the author from whom we have quoted, and 
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wKo evidently has bad good opportonitiea of observa- 
tioQ, violent crimes, as murder, etc., are not common 
among the Assamese. This circumstance, however, 
is attribated rather to the cowardice of the people 
than to abhorrence of sach crimes. Want of courage, 
too, and an absence of energy and aelf-relianco, which 
latter qualities Indians throughout the pei\insula lack 
in a marked degree, are the principal causes of their 
docility, patience and sabmissiveness. There is no 
doubt that the pre-disposing effects of climate in 
India on the Hindu race have been immensely 
fostered and increased by the Brahminioal instita- 
tions. It is of course difficult to persuade a degraded 
people that their condition is due to inherent causes, 
for which their own superstitious observances are 
responsible. It is much easier to persuade them that 
their position is due to shortcomings on the part 
of the Government, and this belief is strenuously 
inculcated by those who have arrogated to themselves 
a spiritual supremacy over the people. These lose 
na opportunity of blaming the Government for every 
deficiency in the well-being of the country. The curse 
of India is that she looks to the Government for 
everything. In no country in the world have 
the officials of Government a harder task to per- 
form than in India ; to maintain firitish supremacy, 
and at the same time to satisfy the natives of the coun- 
try. We have been led to make these observations 
particularly in reference to the Assamese, but the 
reader may apply them to the whole of the liindu 
race. '^ Previous to the invasion of the country by 
the Burmese, the valley of Assam was inhabited by 
Ahoms, Chutteahs, Singpboos, Kbamtees, Muttocks 
Kooche8,Eacharis, Mekirs, Salongs, Babhas, Assamese 
from Brahmins down to Dooms or fishermen, 
with a large number of Mohammedans ; and the 
neighbouring hills, by Booteahs, Akas, Senfflas, 
Meerees, Abors^ Mishmees, Nagas, Khasseahs and 
Garos, nearly every one of which tribe has a sepa- 
rate and distinct language of its own, which being 
unwritten, varies very considerably amongst the 
villages of each tribe ; and in some instances the 
dialects have become so widely separated, that each 
community has its own language which is incompre* 
hensible to any but the inhabitants of the particular 
place itself. Amongst the people! of the valley the 
predominant castes of Hindus are Brahmins, Kaists, 
Koletahs, Eaiwuts, Koochees, and Dooms, the latter 
of whom, however, are hardly acknowledged to be 
within the pale of Hinduism, although they are the 
followers of a Qosain (a saint, or holy per- 
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Mussulmans, son.)* The Mussulman population is small, com- 
pared with the number of Hindus, and not • having 
at any time attained much hold on the government of 
the prov.nce, thej have always been looked down upon 
by the.H indus, whose cu9toms and habits they have 
adopted, to an extent which would certainly astonish 
a strict disciple of the prophet. The largest number 
of the faithful are to be met with in Lower and Central 
Assam, and but few in the upper parts of the valler, 
which being farthest from the point where they en- 
tered the province, wa^ les3 subject to the prosely- 
tizing propensitie3 of these people, and obtiinei a 
smaller number of colonists and settlers in the coun- 

Rh' s ^^^ •" Besides the animals we have mentioned above, 

Assam contains the rhinoceros which is hunted for its 
hide. This animal is also tamed, and may frequently 
be seen with an Assamese standing by its side. The 
elephant is hunted for ivory. Assam abounds in 

Metals. various metals, among which is iron-ore. Coal is found, 

and gold washed down by the streams. 
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22^2— 23^13', 
an area of 397, 



Buckergunge lies between lat 
long. 89^—49' 91^, and contains 
439, square miles. It is a level coantry, of which the 
soil is in general a rich alluvial mud, the deposit of 
the Ganges and Meghna or Lower Brahmaputra, to 
frequent inundations from which rivers it is subject. 
The character of the soil renders it favorable to the 
growth of rice, which is extensively cultivated. The 
country also produces sugarcane, cotton, wheat, 
pulse, mustard seed, &o. The jungles abound in wild 
animals, chief of which are tigers, leopards, rhinoceri, 
and monkeys. Backerguoge has also a great variety 
of birds. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Lieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal. 



Bahawulpore. Bhawalpore is a long narrow tract, remarkably 

level, in Western India. Its position is between lat. 
27^41'— 30^ 25', long. 69^^ 30—73'' 58' its length 
is 310 miles from N, W. to S. B, and the greatest 



Area. 



^ The term Gosain is also applied 
the disciples of Chaitanya of Nadiya. 



to the d^sceudaDts of 
The followers of this 
,^)hiJosopher, who flourished about the year 1407 of Salivahana 
(a prince whose aara commences 78 years after the birth of 
Christ). The cera is called Saka. Chaitanya was by birth a 
Brahmin ; who, having become a Sannyasi, maintained that 
the doctrines of the Vedas had been hitherto misund^erstood, 
and explained them in a manner peculiar to himself. 11 is 
sect is a branch of the Vaishnava, or worshippers of Vishnu. 
His followers, who are also called Ganriya, from Gaur or 
Lucknouti, where the philosopher was bom, believe Chaitanya 
to have been an incarnation of the deity. 
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breadth 110 miles. The area 18 22,000 square miles. Atuhoritiei, 

Five-sixths of the country consists of deserts, chiefly ^v "T^ o 

of sand, in which men and beasts sink. The remain* ^™ ^°' ^* 
ing portion is cultivated. 

Bansoorah. — ^Among other level tracts we may 
here notice Bansoorah, or West Burdwan, under the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The coun*try presents no remarkable features. 
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Berar^ a valley in the dominions of the Nizam. 
It contains about 9,000 square miles. 

Bhutpore h^,% Vi small plain,* on which Biana is 
situated, on the route from Agra to Mhow. Tho 
town was formerly strongly fortified, and of consider- 
able importance. Near it was fought a sanguinary 
battle between Bdber and Bilna Sanlut, or Banga, 
who besides his Hindu allies, was accompanied on 
this occasion by Mahmud, a prince of the house of 
Lodi. The scene of the oattle was Sikri, now 
Fattehpiir Sikri, about twenty miles from Agnu 
Baber was victorious (A. D. 1527. March 16 A. H. 
933 Jamddi-u-ISdni 13). Sanka was the Bdjpiit 
prince of Odeypoor. 



Situation of The town of Bi&na is on an eminence. Among the 

Biana. remains of large buildings, with which the ridge of 

the hill is covered, is a very remarkable high pillar of 
*Bliim Lat.' stone called *Bhim Lat/ or the *staflFof Bhim.' It 

may be seen from a considerable distance. 
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Balarum is a plain situated in the territory of 
the Nizam in lat. 17*^30', long. 78^ 34\ It is very 
elevated, being 1,890 feet above the sea, and enjoys 
a bracing and salubrious climate. On this accoant it 
is much resorted to by invalids. European vege- 
tables grow here, and in addition to Indian fruits, 
including the mango, it produces grapes, pineapples, 
and strawberries. 



Broach. 
Position^ 
Cultivation. 
Bundelcund. 

Heat. 



Broach is a flat country, ««orth of the Nerbudda, 
and east of the Gulf of oambaj. The principal cul- 
tivation is cot*'^* I'l^o Plains of Bundelcund lie 
east and «^^^th-east of Gwalior. The heat is very 
ar^*i especially at Calpee and Banda. The former 
place is considered one of the hottest in India. 
8 ' 
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In Cashmerey there are iieveral beautiful valleys: — 
''Who has not beard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave; 
Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave. 
"Oh I to see it at sunset, — >when warm o'er the lake. 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws; 
Like a bride, full of blushes, when lin^Ving to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes ! 
When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming- 
half shown, 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own; 
Here the music of pray'r from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his urn full of perfume is swinging, 
And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Bound the waist of some fair Indian dancer is 

ringing. 
Or to see it by moonlight,— when mellowy shines 
The light o'er its palaces, gardens and shrines, 
When the water-falls gleam like a quick fall of stars, 
And the Nightiogfile's hymn from the Isle of Chenars 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet. 
From the cool shining walks where the young people 

meet, 
Or, at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hill, cupolas, fountains, call'd forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just born of the Sun, 
When the spirit of Fragrance is up with the day, 
From his Haram of night-flowers stealing away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
The young aspen trees, till they' tremble all over. 
When the east is as warm as the light of first 

hopes. 
And Day, with his banner of radiance nnfurl'd, 
Shines in through the mountainoas portal that opes, 
Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the world." 

Thus rapturously has the *Foet of the Fancy' sung 
of the natural beauties of Cashmere. These have of late 
been rudely scattered by earthquakes. The Khund 
valley is particularly noted as being very beautiful. 
The less cultivated part is covered with wild apricot 
trees "whose blossom in the early spring yields a 
perfume so frajrront and powerful that the Cash- 
merians come far and n^ to inhale it. " The valley 
of Cashmere is a tract ioclosed by lofty mountains, 
having in the centre a level expanse ^.j Jq ^11 other 
parts a very uneven surface, formed by u^i^m^rous 
ridges and gorges, extending from the plam v^ 
the surrounding highlands, if its limits be consi- 
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dered as determioed bj the culodioatiag ridge of the 
tortaoas range of mountains which on every side 
inolose it, OashmerQ will be fonnd to be 1^ miles 
long, from the snowy Panjal on the south-east, to 
the Durawar ridge in the north ; and sixty-five miles 
broad, from tbe Fati Panjal on the south, to Shesha 
Nag at tbe north-oast. The superficial extent is 
about 4,500 miles, or a little less than four-fifths 
of the size of Yorkshire, From the fertility of its 
soil it has been claim'^d as the site of the garden of 
Eden. A Mohammedan writer describes it *^asa 
garden in perpetu il spring " The wild animals 
tound in Cashmere are black and brown bears ; in the 
mountains, a white panther, with black spots, and 
the jackal, fox, otter, mongoose, and stoat are com- 
mon. There are also several species of deer, among 
them the '^ beautiful eyed (razeile." The vegetation 
is said to resemble that of Lombardy, and there is so 
great an extension of the herbaceous parts as well as 
of the flowers of plants, that many of them rival in 
luxuriance those of tropical cliAiates. There are se- 
veral kinds of timber trees, pines, fir, yew, and 
juniper. The maple, willow, and white thorn ^re 
cooimpn. The shawls of Cashmere, the wool of which 
is obtained from goats, wild and tame, wild sheep 
and other animals,- are justly celebrated. The 
essential oil, or attar of roses, made in Cashmere, is 
considered superior to any other. The mode of pre- 
paration is thus described : —A large quantity of rose 
water twice-distilled is allowed to run off in a cool 
running stream, and in the morning the oil is' found 
floating on the surface in minute specks, which are 
taken off very carefully by means of a blade of the 
sword-lily, when cooi it is of a dark green colour, and 
as hard as resin, not becoming liqaid at a temperature 
below that of boilinar water. Between 500 and 600 
pounds weight of leaves are required to produce one 
ounce of the attar The population of the valley 
is estimated at 200,000, of these the majority are 
•Mahommedans, both sects, Sunnis and Shias. The 
former are the more numerous. 

The Carnatic may be described as a vast plain. 
It is bounded on the north by the Ceded Districts 
and the river Peonar : east by the sea : south, by the 
Coleroon : west, by Salem, Baramabal, and Mysore. 
Though generally ievel, the country rises towards the 
Eastern mountain, and is broken, here and there by 
ridges and clusters of r^cky, jungly hills. It is well 
lyatered by the Pen mar, Palar, and Panar, and many 
smaller streams. The soil is in general fertile, and 
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produces crops of rice, ragi, gran)| <&c. Indigo is also 
cultivated, It contains iron and copper. The former 
is manrrfaotared in very good steel. The country 
formed partofthe Hindo sovereignty of the **Karnatak 
Desum." The Hindus speak Telugu in the Northern 
and Western Districts, and Tamil in the Anthem. 

The Runn of Cutch, — This is an immense salt 
morass, with an estimated area of 8,000 square miles. 
It derives its name from the Gulf, at the' head of 
which it commences. It varies in breadth from five 
to eighty miles across. During the rainy season, it 
becomes a large sheet of water. At other it presents 
a varied appearance of . dry sandy ground, deep 
swamps, shallow pools and lakes, swamps, tracts of 
salt, and land capable of cultivation. " The distant 
hills are of volcanic origin, and Cutch in 1810 
was visited by an earthquake. The principal 
object of culture is cotton, which is exchanged for 
grain*. The horses of Cutch are considered the best in 
India. The country is favorable to camels and goats 
but does not afford sufficient pasturage for cattle. 
The wild ass thrives. It is fierce, and has not been 
domesticated. Its flesh is considered good eating. 
The people are composed of Hindus and Mafaom- 
medans. "The Cutcb pilots are noted for their skill, 
and claim the merit of having first instructed the 
the Arabs in navigation and ship-building. "In these 
arts, however, they make no progress. They, like 
all Indians who arrived at a certain degree of develop- 
ment in the industrial arts, remain at that, and refjxae 
to profit by the discoveries and improvements of* 
modern times. It is as if they considered they had 
already arrived at the acme of perfection, and nothing 
more remained to be desired^- The Outchees have a 
very low standard of morality. In this respect they 
are infinitely inferior to their countrymen in other 
parts of India. They are addicted to drink, and every 
Kind of debauchery. They have also the character 
of being very treacherous. So much so, that the bad" 
faith of a Cutchee is as proverbial as that of an Afghan. 
Infanticide at one time was very common in Cutch. 
It is open to doubt whether this practice has even 
now entirely ceased. The traffic in slaves and 
children between Arabia and the ports of Cutch has, 
however, been -suppressed. Cutch is bounded on 
the north-west and north by the province ofSinde, 
on the east by the dominions of the Quicowar, on the 
south by the peninsula of Kattywar and the Gulf of 
Catch, and on the south-west by the Indian Ocean. 
Its greatest length from east to west is 205 miles, and 
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its breadth from north to soath 110 miles It is 
conjectured from the trunks of decayed trees, met 
with in the Lunkharan^e of mountains, which near- 
ly bisects the province from east to west, that its sides 
were formerly clothed with forests. Phntations of 
peepul and babool occasionally surround the villaaes. 
The mango, banyan, and tamarind are rare. The 
farinaceous food of the people consists of jawar, 
and bajree. Though the country boasts of no great 
variety of fruits, none surpass it in the excellence of 
its grasses and musk melons. The wild animals are 
the tiger, leopard, wolf, hyaena, jackal, and fox. 
The term marsh has been. applied to the Runn, the 
correctness of application has been disputed ;" it 
has none of the characteristics of one; it is not covered 
or saturated with water,. but at certain periods ; it 
has neither weeds nor grass in its bed, which, instead 
of being slimy is hard, dry, and sandy, of such a con- 
sistency as never gives war, unless a long continu- 
ance of water on any individual spot have converted 
it into clay, which is rare ; nor is it otherwise fenny 
or swampy. It is in reality but the dried up bottom 
of an extensive inland sea, which, from having once 
been overwhelmed with water, more readily receives 
what flows into it, frona being lower than other part 
of the sea." Outch is a native state, under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the Governor of Bombay. 
The " Rao '* exercises a sort of feudal sway over a 
number of chiefs, who rule independently in their 
own domains. In describing this government of the 
country a Governor of Bombay, quoted by Thornton, 
'thus writes, " The family of these chiefs is derived at 
a recent period from Tatta in Sind, and they all 
sprung from a common ancestor, Humeerjee, whose 
son, Rao Khengar, acquired the sovereignty of Cutch 
before the middle of the sixteenth century of our era. 
The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, 
and the whole number of their tribe in Outch is 
guessed at 10,000 or 1 2,000 persons. This tribe 
is called Jhareja. It is a branch of the Rajputs. The 
Rao's ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his own 
demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising nnlimitted au- 
thority within his lands. The Rao can call oo the 
Jharejas to serve him in war, but must furnish them 
with pay, at a fixed rate while they are with his army. 
He is the guardian of the public peace, and ns such, 
chastises all robbers and other general enemies. It 
would seem that he ought likewise to repress private 
war, and to decide all disputes between chiefs; but this 
prerogative, though constantly exerted, is not 
admitted without dispute. Each chief has a similar 
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body of kinsmen, who possess shares of the original AutharUUg. 
appanage of the family, and stand in the same rela« . *~~~ 
tion of nominal dependence to him that he bears to 
the Hao. These kinsmen form what is called the 
bhyand or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs 
themselves compose the bhyand of the Rao.*' 

The District of Dacea^ in Bengal, with an area Stocqoeler. 
of 1,960 square miles, is of generally level ground. 
The chief city of the same name is situated on a 
branch of the Ganges in kt. 23^ 42, north long. 90^. 
It was formerly one of the largest and richest cities 
in India. Daring the Mohammedan Government of 
Bengal, Dacca was the capital of the Eastern division. 
It ^as celebrated for its fine muslins, and for being 
the emporium of a considerable trade. The town ia 
irregularly bpilt. The Damatiy or the border, is so Thornton, 
called because it separates the Indus and the Suli- 
man Mountains. It is a level traot 200 miles in 
length, from the kala, or salt range, on the north, to 
the. confines of Sinde on the south. Its average 
breadth is about eO-miles, lat. 28^46' to 83^ 20' long. 
69*^ 30' to 71^ 20'. This tract formerly belonged to 
Runjeet Singh's Kingdom of Lahore. It is now in 
the British district of the Punjab. The soil, though 
clayey is productive when properly irrigated. Scat- 
tered, here and there, are bushes and small trees, the 
latter of larger growth dp not. strive. Part of the 
plain, however, is sandy and unproductive. To- 
wards ^e western bank of the Indus, another portion 
of the Daman, called Derajat, is very fertile. It 
receives this name from its three principal cities ;* 
Dera-Ismael-Ehan, Dera-Fati-Khan,and Dera-Gbazi- 
Khan. The heat in summer is very oppressive. 
The Dehra-Doon is a fertile valley at the south- Thornton, 
western base of the lowest and outermost ridge of 
the Himalayas. The Dera-Doon, with the per- 
gunnah of Jaunsar Bawne, forms a district under 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- Western Pro- 
vinces. It is bounded on the north and north-east by 
the Jumna river and the mountain of Gurhwal ; on 
the south by the Ganges and Sewalik Range. It is 
49 miles in length, and from 15 to 20 in breadth. 

Dharwary in the Bombay Presidency, consists in 
great parts of large plains, in which cotton is exten- 
sively grown. The superiority of the American 
cotton to the indigenous led to the cultivation of the 
former — an experiment which has proved very 
successful. Dharwar is celebrated in Hindu history, 
as having formed part of the Braminical realm of 
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Yijajanagar, Its Raja was defeated by the Hoham* AutkoriUei. 
medaos at Talikot in 1565, and tbe territory then ""^ 
beoame part of the kingdom of Bijapar. Seraji, 
the fouiider of Mahrafcta supremacy, conqaered a 
portion of Dharwar in 1675. Sevaji, whose extra- 
ordinary career we shall have occasion to notice in 
ihe coarse of this history, was without doubt the 
greatest leader that the Hindus had. His efforts 
were directed to kindling a national spirit in the 
Mahrattas,* a brave race, who -were nearer gaining 
independence than any other of ihe Hiddu races. 
Sevaji's career was cut short by an illness which 
ended, in his death, at the age of 53. Ap. 5, 1680. 
Dharwar was subject for a time to the Raja of 
Sattara, and afterwards to the Peishwa, Hyder 
Ali, who had usurped the kingdom of Mysore, cap- 
tnred tbe fors and town of Dharwar in 1778. 
These were re-captured by a combined British and 
Mahratta force in 1791. When ihe Peishwa was 
overthrown in 1818, Dharwar became a portion of 
British India, The town of Dharwar was the 
scene of bitter religious disputes between the Brah- 
mins and the Singayets.f 

Dhwfntour is a fertile and populous vallev in 
the Punjab. In it are many villages, each of which 
in former times defended itself by a small fort. 
The inhabitants are principally Eusufzai Afghans. 
Sngar-cane is so abundant that it is used as fodder 
for cattle. The mountains which inclose the valley 
are clothed with dense and luxuriant forests of oak, 
pine, walnut, wild olive, and plane trees. The 
valley extends from east to west in lat. 34*^ — 34*^ 10', 
and long. 72^ 55' — 73*^-15'. It conveys the impres- Huge!, 
sion of haying been once the bed of a vast torrent. 

Dinajepore is a district under the jurisdiction 
of the Lieuienant-Qovernor of Bengal. It is 130 
miles in length from north to south, and 75 miles 
in breadth. Its area is about 3,8^0 square miles. 
Though rice is the principal grain cultivated, wheat 

® The Mahrattas are also called Bargi by the Indians. 

•f Linga. — The Lioga is the mythologic symbol of the re- Stocqueler. 
generator Siva, synonyoious with, but divested of the gross ap- 
pearance of the Phallic emblem of the Greeks — worshipped 
by the Saivas. The myslic worship of the Linga and the 
Yoni. or female symbol, was directed to Siva, the sun (which 
he is equally with Surya) or fire, the geneal heat which per- 
vades, genei'ates, aod vivifies all ; and Bhavani, who as 
the goddess of nature is also the earth, the universal mother." 
* The highly symbolic religion, which was understood but by 
a few, led in the vulgar to the grossest idolatry and sensuality.' 
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and barley are also raised, with merdya (Cynosorns AuUiorttie$, 
coroeanus), and various kinds of millet, pulse, and 
oil seeds. Many species are produced, snob as ginger, 
turmeric, capsicum, coriander, anise, and pepper. Of 
vegetables, the European varieties thrive in ^the cold 
weather. Potatoes, both sweet, and of the ordin- 
ary kind, are grown, as well as the baigan, or egg- 
plant (Solamum melongena) esculent arum radish, 
and the plaiutain. The cultivation of the cotton plant 
has not been very successful. Bhangt, an intoxicating 
liquor, is nmde from hemp. The sugar-cane is abundant. 
The juice, when boiled down, is made into cakes, 
which are largely consumed. A dark coloured 
rum is also obtained, in some parts, especially 
in the Decoan, from the juice of the sugar- 
cane. The mode of expressing the juice is pri- 
mitive ; a shaft .turned round by oxen moves a 
grinding stone, which crushes in a circular well the 
cane. The expressed juice is run off into vessels 
along the hollow bamboo canes split lengthwise 
into two. A portion is permitted to cool into cakes 
of coarse sweet sugar for the native markets. The 
remainder is distilled into the spirit. A variety of 
sweetmeats are made with the sugar and rice boiled 
down into a paste. The latter is often formed into 
tubes, much softer than the ^ maocaroni,' and these 
when filled with the sweet juice are made into shapes, 
generally round. They have a pleasant taste and are 
much sought after. The sugar is also made into 
small round cakes, and mixed with boiled rice, as well 
as a kind of ground-nut, called mungphcdi (we believe, 
the same as the pignut of the West Indies (Arachis 
hypogaaa). This same nut is also roasted and eaten 
plain. Silk-worms are reared on the foliage of the 
mulberry^ and castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), 
and produce silk. The Brahmins of superior rank are 
versed in Sanscrit. The majority, however, study 
Prakrit, a dialect corrupted from the Sanscrit. The 
vulgar language is Bengali. The Mussulman (a 
term signifying a believer. It is Arabic, and gene- 
rally applied to the followers of Muhammad, a name 
variously spelled, as Mohammed, Mahommed, Moha- 
met, Mahomet, &c. We may mention here that the 
term Islam, is also Arabic, probably derived from 
Hebrew, and signifies at peace. It is applied, as 
Islamism to represent orthodoxy, or the Mnhamma- 

{ The Sanskrit name of the hemp plant (Cannahb 
sativa), is jtanjha. "The fructification, when nearly ripe, 
is bruised and* smoked for intoxication. The leaveS) dried, 
are ground in water and drunk for the same purpose. It is 
then called bhang and sabzi. 
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dan religion) inhabitants exceed the Hindus in Atahoritisi. 
namber. There are therefore namerous mosques in 
Dinajepore. These are small in the shape of a cube, 
surmounted by a cupola. The Hindus worship at 
places called sthanSy perhaps from the Sanscrit, asthan 
or sthan, a place, or abode. These are scattered 
throughout India, and consist of square raised plat- 
forms of mud, under the pipal tree (ficus religiosa), 
at the base of which is a stone, or rude clay image 
or putta of the god, bedaubed with gutal, or nhag 
(the red powder sprinkled in the time of the noli) 
the great festival held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox. This term holi is also applied to the song 
sung during the festival. Many legends are pre« 
valent among the Hindus regarding Dinajepore, 
relating to the early mytholgy of India. 

Furreedpore — is a district under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, between lat. 23? 3'— 24« 5', 
long. 89^ 30'— 90^15'. it has an area of 2,052 square 
miles, and is desorijped as an alluvial tract, low and 
swampy in the sonth and north-east, where it is 
much subject to inundation ; but in the north and 
north western part rather more elevated, with a 
deep soil of fine quality. 



Extent. 
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Goruckpore. — Is situated to the south of Nepal, 
west of Sarun, north of Azimgurh, and it is bound- 
ed on the east by Oudh, The district, which is 
fenerally level, has an area of 7,346 square miles, 
t contains very few elevations. In the south the 
climate is sultry, but though the temperature in the 
northern part is cooler, the latter is not so healthy. 
Fevers are particularly prevalent. Rice, wheat. 
Vegetation, barley, millet, maize, the opium poppy, arhar (cyti- 
sus cajanus), gram (Oicer arietenum). (This is a 
favourite food of cattle, horses in particular being 
fed by it). The natives also eat rested gram. 
Tobacco is extensively grown, as well as indigo. 
The majority of the populations, which exceeds three 
millions, are Hindus. The remainder are principally 
Mohammedans. The principal town of the same name 
is situated on the left bank of the Raptee. In the 
neighbouriog forests are great numbers of monkeys, 
which create great havoc in tbe fields. They are, 
however, regarded as sacred from their association 
with the events io tbe Ramayana, and the natives 
object to their being disturbed. The greater nomber 
of the houses are built of mud, but tiled with brick. 
" When new, like others in this district, the tiled 
roofs are uncommonly neat, but tbey are very soon 
spoiled by the monkeys, who from their insatiable 
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onriosity and refitksa mischief tarn oyer the tiles and AtiAoriiiet. 
render the roofs the most anseemly and useless in 
the world." 

Jessulmerey in Rajpootana, to the east of Sinde, 
eon tains an area of 12,252 square miles. It is 
traversed by a ridge of the hills through the sou- 
thern part. The country has been designated a 
boundless waste, but in some parts of the level 
groand there are spots of good pasturage. 

Jeypur^ anciently called Amber^ in Rajpootana, 
is an extensive plain, with some insulated peaks, and 
clusters of hills, here and there rising above the 
general level. It is 150 miles in length and 140 in 
breadth, and contains an area of 15,251 square 
miles. A great portion of the soil is used for graz- 
ing large herds of cattle. Some considerable part is 
arid. Where cultivated the country produces plenti- 
ful crops of grain, pulse, cotton and tobacco. The 
beat in summer is very great, 130^ in the shade, bat 
in winter the temperature is low, and there is 
hoar frost. The population has been variously esti- 
timated from a million and a half to two millions. 
It is composed of various races. The most numerous 
are the Minas and the Jats, who are extensive 
holders of land, and good agriculturists. The former 
people are supposed to be the aborigines. Brahmins 
arc numerous. The Rajputs form the ruling class. 
According to tradition these last are descended from 
Khasha, the second son of Rama, king of Ayoda, or 
Oudh. They can master 30,000 men in arms. As 
soldiers, they are considered inferior in prowess to the 
Hahtors, Haras, and some other Hajput tribes. 
They believe that they originally came from Mt, 
Aboo. There are also several Banias, Dhakurs, and 
Qujurs. According to Stocqueler, Jeypur, the princi*- Stocqneler. 
pality, in lat. 26^ 65'N., long. 75**. 37' E., is considered 
to be the handsomest and most regularly built town 
in India, many of its streets being equal in appear- 
ance to those European cities. The present town is 
of modern origin having been planned and built for 
the celebrated Sewae Jai Singh, Kaja of Dhoondar, or 
Amber, from which city, now desolate, he removed 
bis residence to Jeypore, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. The architect is said to have 
been an Indian. 



Joudpure. Joudpur, or Atarwar^ the largest of the Rajput 

states, is in its western part bordering on the 
great desert of Sinde, throughout a mere desolate 
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waste. It is situated to the north of Odeypar, and 
its length is 330 miles, and breath 160, lat. 24'' 36* — 
27<^40,Mong. 7^4 — 75«^23; area 35,675 square miles. 
In the summer the beat is great ; bat in winter wbea 
on the elevate! parts there are sometimes severe frosts, 
the temperature is bracing. 120 miles N. E. of the 
town of of Joudpur there are fine quarries of white 
marble. Kankar, a calcareous conglomerate, abounds 
in some districts, and is burned to make lime for mortar. 
At Sojut tin and lead, are found, and roand Pali 
Alumi Gotten is grown, but the crops .are often 
destroyed by the severe frosts. The range of hills which 
passes into Ajmere from the north contains lead, 
Animals. icon, copper, and silver. On the banks of the 
Loiii, the principal river, are lions and leopards, 
and in some of the dense jangles, tigers. Towards 
Cutch, wolves, hysBnas, jackals, and foxes prowl. 
In the desert towards Sinde are numerous nylgas, 
antelopes and wild asses. Macmurdo, who snot 
several wild asses, thus describes the animal : '^ It is 
an inhabitant of the salt wastes, so common in the de- 
sert, but frequents the (Cultivated country ia the cold 
season, and does considerable damage to the crops. 
The wild ass is thirteen hands high, has a back, neck, 
and body of a light brown colour, with a belly approxi- 
mating to white. He has the dark stripe down tbe 
back in common with all dun animals His ears are 
long, like thos'iof the domestic ass, but his limbs are 
strong and well formed. His voice is a bray, but is 
so fine as to resemble that of a frightened deer. The 
animal is gregarious, being generally seen fn herds 
from ten to fifty ; he is, however, occasionally found 
singly and in pairs. The flesh is said to afford 
tolerable food. 
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Jounpor. Jounporej N, W. Provinces and south east of 

Extent, Oudh, is a remarkably level tract sixty miles in length, 

fifty-five in breadth, and with an area of 1,552 square 
PopalatioQ. miles. The population considerably exceeds, a milion. 

The Hindus number more than 15 to 1 of the Moham- 

maden and other religionists. It is well-watered by 
Btreims. numerous streams. The principal rivers are the Goom- 

tee and the Sai. 
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The subject of this chapter, embracing, as it does, 
so much of importance in the physical characteristics 
of India, must be deferred for continuation to the. 
next chapter. 
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INTRODUCTORY. CHAPTER VI 

Iskardoh.—We omitted to mention this plain in Authorities, 
the last chapter. It deserves notice on acconnt of ' 

the tradition below, regarding the principal city said 
to have been built upon it by the Qreeks. The plain 
is nineteen miles long, and seven broad, and sur- 
rounded by mountains. The plain, or valley of 
Iskardoh, is, itself, 6,300 feet above the sea. It is 
supposed to have derived its name from the Sanscrit 
word Sagara, which signifies the ocean ; and do, 
the Persian numeral, two, has been added because 
the open space is formed by the junction of two 
streams, the Indus, and the Shighur river. Another 
authority mentions a tradition that the name ot the 
plain is from the circumstance of a portion of 
Alexander's army, left here, having founded a city, 
which they named Iskandria, (Alexandria), now 
pronounced Iskardoh. This, however, is fabulous, 
lie plain of Iskardoh cousists of sandy tracts, inter- 
spersed with fertile land. Iskardoh, the capital of the 
small territory, Buiti, or Bultistan, can hardly be 
called a town, being a straggling collection of houses, 
numbering altogether no more than 150. Qholab 
Singh seized the place and added the whole state 
to his Kingdom of Cashmere. The ancestors of 
Ahmed Shah, the late Raja, are said to have ruled 
here uninterruptedly for fourteen generations. Bulti 
lies between lat. 34« 30^—36% long, 75^— 77^. 
We have already given a description of some of the 
particular valleys through which the Ganges, Indus, 
and a few of the other rivers of India flow, in portions 
of their course. We conceive that the reader of the 
foregoing'pages will have gained a tolerably accurate 
idea of the physical oharacteristios of this vast Asiatic 
continent. There are a few other level tracts which 
deserve attention. 

Munpuri— In the North-West Provinces, lies to 
the south of Budaon, and to the east of F^jruckabad 
between lat 26^ 54'-27« 50,' and long. 78- 30'-79^ 
30.' It is a level tract, with an area of about %0\),d6^ 
square miles, and with an average elevation above 
the sea of 650 feet. The country is well watered. Rice 
and the sugar-cane #are cultivated in the north, as 
well as wheat, barley, millet (known under various 
names, such as, bijrA, manrwd, mikkd, iwir, or jodr, 
and kodai). Indigo grows wild. Previous to the 
rains after midsummer the thermometer sometimes 
falls below freezing point. The population, nearly a 
million, is almoit entirely composed of Hmdus. 
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Fettalo infanticide prevailed here, among tbe Big- AuihorjUm, 
puts, as elsewhere. — 

A great portion of Nellore in Madras, towards the 
ooast consists of sandy plain. The land in the interior 
is m )re elevated, and fertile. The olioiate is in general 
drj and salabrioas. Nellore lies to the south oi' Qnn- 
toor, west of (he Bay of Ceogal. It is north of Aroot, 
and east of Ouddapah, and between lat. 13^ 55* — 16^, 
long. 79'* 8'— 80^ 21\ and contains an area of 7,930 
square mibs. It was thought that Nellore was rich in 
metallic resources, but attempts to develope them 
have not proved suffioiently suocefisfoi to afford en^ 
couragemeot to further efforts. Bioe is the principal 
food of the people. The chief city, of the 
name, is on the south side of the river Penmar, a few 
miles from the coast, about 100 miles north of Madras. 
It was formerly a fortified town, but the defences are 
now in mine. The population is about 20,000. The 
language spoken is Telegu. 
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iVmemr-^comprises a considerable portion of ' the 
Valley of the Nerbudda. It lies between kt. 21*^ 28* 
—22^ 25', and long. 74^ 48'— 76^— 45'. It* length 
from east to west has been computed at 180 miles, 
its general breadth from 30 to 40, though in the mid- 
dle it is as much as 70. 'Hie area has been esti- 
mated at 2,225 square miles. The moat prosperous 
{)arts are those under Bri4ieh management. The popo* 
atian of Nemaur, principally Hindu, is about 250,000. 
Amottg these there are also Mo^salmans, Qhoonds 
and Boeels. The latter, probably a remnant of the 
aborigines, are a wild and lawless race, living, when 
left to themselves, on the spontaneoos produce of the 
soil, such as wild fruits, root^ eked out with game 
generally obtained by archery. A Eheel is seldom 
without a bow and arrow. Previous to being coerced 
by the British, the Bheels were notorious freebooters, 
and cattle raiders. They make good police. As 
to their religion, they profess a kind of Brahmanism, 
though they have no temples, and perform their sim- 
pie rites under the shade of trees. They are a very 
superstitious peo(Je, and pay respect, mingled, with 
awe, to the Bharwars, who pretend to aoroevy. These 
latter aTe> regarded by the Bheela^ priests. 

The ValU^ of Nepaul is ou !all sides surrounded 
by hills. The province ia which it is situated is 
l»unded on the north bv the Himalaya mountains^ 
whieb sepaimte it from Thibet. To the east is ISik* 
kim. Bmgal Befaftv, Qudh, and Delhi bound i( on the 
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DiriBioii. south, and Eamdoon iaon the west. The dmsiodM 
are Jemla, Goorkha, NepanI, Mnk wan pore, and 
Hivers. Mornng. It is watered by the rivers Ealee and 
Snrjo. At their junction at Bramadee they form 
the Gogra and the Gnndak. The latter, called the 
Gadhaki. Gandfaaki, Sala^ra, and Narayani is a large river 
flowing from the Himalayas, and falling into the 
Ganges. It is described as a grand river, the most 
remote sonrce of which, named Damodarknnd, is 
beyond the snowj mountains, in the territories of a 
chief of Bhotan or Thibet, named the Mastang Raja, 
and now tributary to Gorkha. The river channel 
has undergone great changes within the last fifty 
years. *' The island, when Major Rennell made bis 
survey, which was opposite to the Cantonment of 
Danapur, seems to have been carried away, and 
that which was then situate east from it in the 
middle of the river, now, in a great measure, adheres 
to the southern bank, In the rainy season a passage 
still continues open ; but in the fair season, its upper 
end becomes perfectly dry, and boats can no longer 
reach the Company^s cloth factory, situated on tt^ 
former bank of the river. This island is now about 
six miles long, and where largest, about one broad. 
The main channel passing round the north side of 
the abovementioned island, does not now receive the 
Gaodaki at flajipur. A long, wide, and cultivated 
tongue of land projects from the west side of the 
Gandaki, and passing east about six miles from Haji*- 
pur, separates the stream of the Gandaki from the 
Ganges ; but as in the rainy season a small channel 
separates this tongue from the northern shore, 
the union of the two rivers is still supposed to take 
place where it did formerly, and on the fulUmoon of 
Eartic (seventh lunar month), the holy spot is fre- 
quented by immense multitudes ; and at Harihar- 
chhatra, on the west bank of the Gandaki, opposite 
to Hajipur, there is then held a very great fair, 
especially for horses.'* The upper part of the rivef 
is called the Salgrami, from the Sanscrit word 
fialagram, the name given to a flinty stone, contain- 
ing the impression of one or more ammonitse ; 
conceived by the Hindus to represent Vishnu, 
These stones are therefore considered sacred, and 
to confer on the fortunate possessor a charm against 
all evil. They are diligently collected, and sold in 
all parts of India, a single stone fetching on the 
authority of Stocqueler, as much as Rs. 2,000. " The 
Description Valley of Nepaul is of nearly an oval figure, its great- 
of the Valley eat extent is from north to south, in which direction 
of Nepaul. i^ Qigj ^ computed at twelye horizontal miles. It 
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airefcches from east to west about nine miles, and ita Ant hcritU i, 
circnit is roughly estimated by the inhabitants at 
tweoty-fiye koss, or from forty to fifty miles. It is 
bounded on the north and south by very stupendous 
mountains, near the foot of which rise several of those 
humbler eminences, called oollines in Switzerland ; 
indeed the bottom of the Valley, besides being in 
general extremity uneven and intersected by deep 
ravines, occasioned by autumnal inundations, is speck- 
led throughout at various distances with similar little 
hills. To the east and west the inclosing mountains 
are much less lofty, the immediate head of the valley 
to the westward being defined principally by a low 
deep ridge covered with brush-wood, and anciently 
called Maroor, but at present most commonly Naga- 
Arjoon from the name of an idol for which it is 
famous. This ridge passes close behind Sumbhoo- 
Nath, and is itself backed by a more considerable one 
named Dhochoak. To the eastward, the most remark- 
able hills are those of Raniohoak and Mahabut, or 
Mahadeopokra; but they by no means reach the ele- 
vation, either of Phalchoak (which is the most 
towering of the summits that illustrate the 
northern confine of the Valley,) or of Seopoori, 
which constitutes its principal barrier to the north- 
ward, and is unquestionably by far the highest of all 
the mountains that encircle it. The other chief links 
of this superb chain are mount Eukunni, which 
stretches westerly from Sheopoori, being united to 
Naga-Arjoon by mount Bheerbundy, and Ghampa- 
baidi, which with one or two more inferior peaks, 
complete the girdle by joining Chandraghiri to Phal- 
choak. Eirkpatrick thus describes the view from 
Chandraghiri ; — " From hence the eye not only ex- 
patiates on the waving valley of Nepaul, beautifully 
and thickly dotted with villages, and abundantly 
chequered with rich fields, fertilized by numerous 
nieandering streams, but also embraces on every 
side a wide expanse of charming and diversified 
country. It is the landscape in front, however, that 
most powerfally attracts the attention ; the scenery 
in this direction rising to an amphitheatre, and ex- 
hibiting to the enlightened view the cities and num- 
berless temples of the valley below, and stupendous 
mountain of Sheopoori ; the still supertowering Jib- 
Jibea, clothed to its snow-capped peak with pendu- 
lous forests ; and finally, the gigantic Himaleh, form- 
ing the majestic back ground to this wonderful and 
sublime picture." According to flindu tradition the Hindu tra- 
Valley of Nepaul was originally an immense lake, dition. 
which in the progress of time gradually retired be- 
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tween the banks of the Bhagmntty. The appearance Auihontie$\ 
of the soil, and other characteristic features of the *"* 
yalley certainly tend to confirm the truth of the 
tradition. " At the western head of the Valley of Thonxton, 
Nepaal stands the temple of Sombhoonath, an an- 
cient edifice occupying the summit of a hill having 
an elevation of about 300 feet above the subjacent 
plain, the ascent to which is gained by a flight of 
steps cut out of the rook. A colossal ngure of the 

Sod Boudh, the law-giver of the Bhootias, stands at 
le foot of the steps. The temple rises from the 
centre of a terrace, which completely occupies 
the summit of the hill, and is discernible at a jgreat 
distance, from its gilded spires and turrets." The 
productions of Nepanl are wheat, oats, barley, millet, 
maize and other grams. Rice, which forms the 
principal article of food, is largely cultivated in the 
valleys. The sugar-cane, and some spices, such as 
cardamoms, -are grown. The forests contain oak 
and pine, and the bamboo tree, which here crows to 
an immense^ size. There are numerous elephants. 
In the mountainous districts sheep and goats are used 
as beast of burden. The sheep are large, and their 
wool is of excellent quality. The inhabitants of Ne- 
Inhabitants, pftul are composed of tribes of dififerent origin. 
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Many bear unmistakeable traces of Tartar descent. 
The principal tribes are the Goorkbas, composed of 
Khasiyas and Mogurs ; the Parbattees, or moun- 
taineers, and the Slewars, The military are formed 
from the Mogurs. The Newars inhabit the valleys, 
and are occupied partly in trade, chiefly in agricul- 
ture. The prevailing religion is firahminism, but 
many tribes practise a kind of Bhoodism. There are 
also several Mussalmans, Many dialects are spoken 
throughout the country. One, the khasee, is written 
in a character resembling the Nagari, and appears to 
be derived from Hindi. The Ghoorkas are Binda. 
The Dbanwars and Mhanjees are the fishermen of the 
western districts. Oommeroe is carried on with 
Thibet, Bengal, and Oudh. Cutlery, implements of 
war, utensils of brass, copper and iron are made in 
Nepaul. 

Nusseerabady in Ajmen^ is a vast plain, which in the 
city is situated, of soil of sand or gravel, overlying 
primitive rock. It is bounded on the north-west by 
the mountains of A j mere, but in all other directions 
stretches farther than the eye can reach. The climate 
is healthy, but hot. Fruit trees do not thrive. Vege- 
tables, however, are cultivated with some success. 
The plain has an altitude of 1,486 feet above the sea. 
10 
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Oudh. — This province, between lat. 25^ 34' — Juthoritie§. 

29" 6\ long. 79'' 45'— 83*^ 11' consists of for the 

most part level gronnd. It is 270 miles in length 
from south-east to north*west, and 100 miles in 
breadth. It has an area of 23,738, sqnare miles. This 
large plain varies in its surface towards its northern 
and north-eastern frontiers, where the ground rises 
above *the uniform level. It is situated to the south 
of Nepaul, and north of Allahabad. Bahar borders it 
on the east, and Agra and Delhi on the west. ^^ The 
climate of Oudh is dry during the greater part of Thornton, 
the year, and subject to wide extremes, the tempera- 
ture sometimes rising to 112^, and at others sinking 
to 28^. The cool season extends through November, 
December, January, and February, and is pleasant 
and salubrious^ though, occasionally, rather chilly, . 
sometimes to such an extent that thin ice appears 
on shallow water, but in sheltered spots the sun has 
considerable power throughout the season. March, 
April, May, and June, are the hot months ; noon 
daily bringing a westerly wind, loaded with fine light 
greyish sand, which obscures the horizon, gives a 
sombre hue to. the entire atmosphere, and is so sultry 
and drying as to cause wood-work to crack." We 
have noticed that this wind, by the Ganges, generally 
commences about 8 o'clock in the morning. It blows 
with considerable force, driving before it fine parti- 
cles of sand, which penetrate through the most jeal- 
ously guarded apertures to the houses. The conse- 
quent density of the atmosphere renders vision at 
any distance impossible. The inhabitants keep, as 
much as possible, within doors. But, in spite of the 
inconvenience attending these sandstorms, the same 
sense of sufipocation and difficulty of breathing is not 
experienced during their continuance, as attends the 
visitation of similar ones, in parts of Sinde, 6t of 
occasional dust ^ whirl-winds' in the Deccan. This 
wind in Oudh begins to subside towards 5 o'clock, 
in the afternoon, and the atmosphere is again clear 
in the evening. The soil of Oudh is fertile, producing 
wheat, barley, gram, or chana. (Cicer arietenum), 
masur, (Ervum lens). Mustard, and some other oil- 
plants. These constitute the spring crop. From it 
is also obtained kusum (Carthamus tinctorius), grown 
for dye-stuff. Rice, especially good, different Kinds 
of millet, maize, makra (Gynosorus corocanus), joar 
(Helens Sorghum), bajra (Holcus saativus), urdh 
(Phaseolus maximus), kodu (Paspalum frument- 
aceum), moth (Phaseolus acconitifolius), urhar 
(Cajanus flavus), and til (Sesamum orientale). 
In gardens, oranges limes, and some other fruits 
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are grown. Opium, cotton, and tobacco are 
cnltivated, and the hemp-plant to make bhang, 

SQJa, oharas, and other powerful inebriants* 
e ^Terai' abounds with wild animals. This 
is a wooded marsb, of which the north and 
north-eastern part of Ondh (lying along the base of 
the snb-Himaiaja, or continuation of the Sewalik 
range), form a portion. It is generally a forest, 
impassable on account of the close growth of trees, 
underwood, and reeds, and giving shelter to the 
elephant, rhinoceros, bear, wild kine, wild hog, and 
deer. Tigers were formerly very numerous in Oudb| 
which contains wolves, hysBoas, jackals, foxes, hares, 
deer, nylgas, or blue antelopes, wild hogs, porcu- 
pines, the otter, mongoose, squirrel, rat, muskrat, 
wild oat, bat, and flying-fox. Fea-fowl, quails, 
doves, and many other kinds of birds frequent the 
wooded parts. On the banks of the Ganges are seen 
alligators sleepingin the sun, and sometimes they ma- 
nage to seize an unsuspecting native, washing his linen 
in the river. Ondh is certainly exceptionally favoured 
by nature in comparison with most of the provinces 
of India. The inhabitants of which the greater pro- 
portion are Hindus, are much taller built than 
the generality of Indians. This province is very rich 
in sacred and historical associations. 
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The Plains of the Panjab.~-*We have already 
given a slight account of the low-lying lands, on the 
banks of the Indus. The Fanjab, or five rivers, is di- 
vided by them into as many tracts, each of which, as 
situated between two streams receives the name of 
Doab. (I) The Doab of Julinder, between the Suttlej 
and the Beas ; (2) of Baree betweeii the Beas and 
Qhara on the east, and the Ranee on the west, (3) of 
Rechna, between the Ranee on the east, and the 
Chenab on the west, (4) of Jetch, between the .Ghenab 
on the east, and the Jhelum on the west, and, (5) of 
Sinde Sagur, between the Jhelum, Trinab, or Chenab, 
and Panjnud, on the east, and the Indus on the west. 
Sind Sagur is the largest, while Baree is the most 
populous of these Doabs. In the latter are Lahore, 
Amritsur, and Mooltan. Owin gto the unbroken flatness 
of the plain, there rivers frequently change their course. 
Steamersof peculiar construction, accommodated to the 
sinuosities of the river, are used on the Indus. It fre- 
quently happens that those moored by the shore, at 
night, have been unable, without considerable difficulty, 
to get ofiE into sufficiently deep water in the morning. 
This is owing to the divergence of the current, and the 
river changing its bed. In some parts, in consequence 
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of the maJaria engendered by the rank vegetation on Authoritie$, 

the banks, passengers on the Indas hare been attack- ' 

ed by malignant feveri which has proved fatal, espe- 
oially to women and children. Daring the oold 
season frosts occur and thin ioe is sometimes formed 
on the river. The thermometer dnring the night 
has been known to sink to 20^ below freezing point 
The heat in snmmer, excessive. Between Lahore and 
Cashmere it is much more distressing than that of the 
mostsnltry part of Arabia. Trees are generally scarce, 
but in some parts the date palm (an exotic) the wild 
palm, bearing nofrnit, willows, acacias, and tamarisks 
grow in abundance. The tatee, called ' sissoo' in 
Eastern Hindostan, sometimes of twelve feet girth, 
and useful for boat building, also grows nere. 
Various fruit-trees, among which are the date, orange 
pomegranate, mulberry, apple, fig, peach, apricot, 
plum, quince and almond, are artificially cultivated. 
Large tigers, lions, panthers leopards, hjsenas, 
lynxes, wolves, bears, jackals, martens, and some 
other wild animals infest the jungles and forests, 
^ere are also nylgas, wild hogs, porcupines and 
various kinds of deer, together with monkeys and 
bats. Among the latter is the hideoas vampyre, 
deemed sacred by the natives. '^ Among the feather* 
ed tribes there are peacocks, parrots, jungle-fowl (the 
wild stock of our domestic fowl), pheasants, various 
kinds of partridges, quails, waterfowl in great num- 
ber and variety," heron, cranes, pelicans, eagles, 
vultures, hawks, magpies, hoopoes, and doves, of 
various kinds. The bulbui, or nightingale of Oash- 
oo^ere, also in these plains, is inferior in note to that of 
Europe, but very beautiful. A small species of alliga- 
tor swarms in the rivers, especially in the Jhelum. 
The porpoise ascends the Indus to a great distance. 
There are many serpents. The more remarkable 
are cobra da oapello, and a small snake, the 
bite of which is almost immediately fatah The 
rivers abound with fish, the pulla»^ a delicious 
species of carp, of which great numbers are 
caught, forms an important article of suosistence." 
Oamels and buffalos are the chief domestic animals. 
In the north-east horses are extensively used* The 
silk-worm thrive, and produces excellent silk, which 
is manufactured. Cotton and woollen fabrics are 
also made in considerable quantities. On the whole 
the Punjab is rich in natural resources. When the 
natives of India are prepared to reap some of the 
advantages derived from manufactures and foreign 
commerce ; when they set earnestly to work to 
develop the mineral treasures, especially 4M>al| which 
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India posseeseSy then they will have taken the first 
step towards nationality. In order that India may 
be in a position, at some fntnre time to take a plaoe 
among the nations of the world ^ she mast for ever 
abolish all snch caste restrictions, and distinctions, 
as hamper the freedoms of individaal and combined 
Crops. action. Wheat, varions kiods of gram, and veg«*- 
tables are largely cnltivated in the Punjab. The 
PopalatioD. popnlation is composed, principally of jats* (a Rajpnt 
tribe), Qnjars, other Rajpnts aod Patans. Fully 
two*thirds of the inhabitants are Mussulmans. If any of 
the latter, however, are Hindu conyerts The re- 
maining third are chiefly Hindus, and of these, half 
are Sikhs. The total popnlation has been estimated 
Number. at about a million and a naif. 
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Funieab. Purneak is a level tract, 117 miles in letigth, aod 

Poaitio Q 105 in breadth ; with an area of 5,876 square miles. 

and Bxtent. It {« situated to the south of Nepal ; lies between lat. 

Irrigation. 25*^ 9'— 26^ 87, long, 86« 48' -88^ 23'. Purneah is 

watered by several streams, in the vioiuity of which the 

ground is favourable for the growth of rice, which 

Coltivatioo. is the principal object of cnltivation. Wheat, barley, 

tobacco, hemp, and betel are grown, and some other 

crops are also raised, of which Indigo, cnltivated 

for commerce, is the principal. 

Bajamnndry, Rajamundry is a district sonth of Orissa, and 

lying along both sides of the Qodavery river. It 

8itaatioo. forms one of the Northern Circars, and is subject, 

to the Madras Presidency. From being remarkably 

well watered, it is the most fruitful of all the Oir- 

Surface. oars.t Rajamundry is very low and level towards 

the coast, Whetf the Godavery overflows, the 

country on both sides of the river, in many parts 

Character of becomes a swampy morass. The soil, where cultiva* 

the soil. tion is carried on, is very fertile, being enriched by 

Valleys. alluvial deposit. To the north there are deep valleys 

in which are various species of wild animals. The 

Capital, capital of this district, of tbe same name, is on the 

north bank of the Godavery in lat. 16^ 59' N.' and 

long. 81'' 53' E. It is distant abont fifty miles 

^ The Rajputs, however, deny the affinity, and look with 
great contempt on the Jats. The latter are agriculturista, 
generally of snort stature, black, and ill-looking. 

+ The " Northern Circars " is bounded on the north by 
Onssa, on the east by the Sea, on the south by the Northern 
Camatic, and on the west by the Ceded Districts, Hyderabad, 
Gondwana, and Orissa, from which provinces it is separated 
by ranges of hills. Sarkar is a Persian word signifying a 
distriot comprehending several /wrgoiMif, or inferior divisioa. 
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from the sea. The town is large, with a popnla- 
t]OD estimated at 20,000. There is one principal 
street from which the others branch, rioht and left. 
Buildings. The zemindars or landholders, and some of the weal- 
thy merchants (Brahmins; reside in houses of two 
or more stories. The generality of the bnildings are 
poor and mean lookioi^ They are on each side of 
yery narrow streets, and are occnpied by traders, 
principally gentos. 

Rajeshaye — Between the Qanges and Nnddea, lies 
between lat. 24«^ 6—24'' 58', and longs. 88^ 18'— 
89*^ 20'. From east to west, it is sixty-two miles in 
length, with a breadth of fifty miles. It contains 
2,084 square miles. Numerous rivers water the 
plains from the Himalayas to the north. Of these 
the principal are the Qanges and the Mahanunda. 
"The Attree, the Jubuna, the Hagar, the Burrul, 
and the Narrad, receiving the united drainage of the 
jhilfl or swampy lakes of Munda, Dulabari, and 
Animals. Chilum," also traverse the district. Tigers, leopards, 
deer, wild buffalo, and wild swine are the principal 
wild animals, and among the domestic are the buffalo, 
Natural ^i^Q, goat and sheep. " Rice is the staple crop ; but 
productions, there is a considerable cultivaliou of wheat, oats, barley, 
Grain. pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, cucnrbitaceous plants, 
sweet potatoes, hemp, yam, onions, garlic, capsicum, 
Spices. turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, and pineapple. Of 
Fruits. fruit-trees, there are the mango, jak (Artocarpus 
integrifolius), tamarind, pomegranate, lemon, and 
citron. The cocoannt and betelnut are cultivated, but 
they are neither common, nor produced in great per- 
Articles of f®^*^^°* ^^ articles of commerce, the most import- 
commerce, ant are indigo and silk, of which there are large an- 
Fopulation. ^^^^ exports." The population of Bajeehaye has 
been estimated at 671,000. 

Bangpnr. A considerable portion of Rangpur in Bengal lies 

very low, 86 parts out of 100 are inundated during 
Bztent. ^^® fainy season. The whole district is 116 miles 
in length, sixty in breadth, and contains an area of 

Animals. 4,180 square miles. There are few tigers and 
leopards, and these do not commit much havoc. 
Wild elephants, buffaloes, and rhinoceri are also among 
the wild animals. 

The rhinoceros is hunted for its horn, to which 
great virtue is ascribed by the natives. There are 
many apes and'monkys, and lemurs are also found. 
Among the objects of cultivation are rice, wheat, 
barley, garden vegetable?, and tobacco. Indigo is 
both cultivated, and manufactuied there, being nu- 
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meroTis uaannfaotories for the purpose, in the district. Authorities. 
The temperature seldom exceeds 84**, and in the ^ T — 
northern parts hoar-frosts occasionally occnr. Rang- "^ *°*°' 
par formed the- western part of the Hindn country Thorntoo. 
of Kamrnp. Under its Hajn, Nilambor, this realm 
appears to have attained to its greatest height of 
prosperity. Nilambor was conquered by Husain 
Shah of Bengal, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. Sher Shah, the Afghan conqueror of Bengal, 
who subsequently became snpreme ruler at Delhi, 
included Rangpur among the provinces of bis empire. 
After the death of iSher Shah the district again be« 
came separated, till the time of Akbar, who te-an- 
nexfd it in 1584. Shah Alum ceded Rangpur to the 
East India Company, by firman, A. D, 1765. The 
capital (of the same name) is a very insignificant town, 
containing few respectable buildings. The natives 
live in mud, and plaster houses. The Massalmans 
have, however, a mosque of considerable size. They 
have also erected, two monuments in memory of 
Saints, much revered by them. 



Rygurh^—1^ a small, wild-looking plain, of about 
1,421 square miles, on the south-west frontier of Ben- 
gal, with a population of 64,000. It is peacably ruled 
by a Raja under the superintendence of a British 
Political Agent. The town of Rygurh, in lat. 21*^, 
48', long. 83^ 12' is pleasantly situated in the midst 
of groves. The people apptar to te happy and 
contented. 
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Sarun — Is a plain, containing an area of 6,394 square 
miles, and under the Lieut.-Qovernor of Bengal. 
It lies south of Nepaul ; west of Tirhoot ; east of 
Gurruckpur, and is 115 miles in length from north to 
south, and ninety in breath. The soil produces 
wheat, barley, rice, gram, millet, maize, various kinds 
of pulse, oil-seeds, hemp, opium, indigo, tobacco and 
cotton. The sugar-cane is also extensively grown. 
It has forests with fine timber-trees. The manufac- 
tures are very few. The population is about, (includ- 
ing that of Chumparan) 1,700,000. 



Sinde 



Extent. 



Sinde — Which probably derives its name from the 
river Sinde, or Indus, is generally a very flat, level, 
country. It is 860 miles from north to south, and 
its greatest breath from east to west is 270 miles. 
Boundaries. Sinde is bounded on the north by Beloochistan, the 
' Daman, and Bhawulpnr ; on the east by Jessulmere 
and Marwar ; on the south by Gntch and the Indian 
Ocean, and on the vest by Beloochistan. It is corn- 
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'prised between the twenty-third and twenty-ninth Authmitid 
degrees of latitude, and the sixty-sixth and seventy- 
second of longitude. The shore for fifteen miles to 
the south, between Eurraohee and Gape Monze 
is, exolasive of a few sand-hills, low, and flat 
throughout, and at high water, partially over- 
flowed to a oonsiderablo distanoo inland, ^ith 
the exception of a few spots covered with jungle, it is 
entirelj destitute of trees or shrubs, and* nothing is 
seen for manj miles, but a dreary swamp. Woen- 
ever this oocurs, the land is scarcely discernible two 
miles from the shore." Another authority remarks: 
*' The coast-line is submerged at spring-tides, when the Wood, 
delta of the Indus resembles a low champagne tract of 
of verdure," and in another place, in reference to 
navigation a^ong the coast :-r-^' It is plain to all who 
are -conversant with nautical affairs, that Karrachee 
is the only safe seaport for the valley of the Indus. 
When the season is favourable, the merchant may 
indeed send his goods direct to the mouth of the 
Indus ; but everything here is subject to such con- 
stant change — the weather, the depth of wat^r, the 
ohannels, and the very embouchure itself, — that this 
voyafi^e even in February, is not without hazards." 
We have already noticed the delta of the Indus, 
which extends about 125 miles from the Qarrah 
mouth to the Eoree mouth, and contains an area of 
about 2,500 square miles. It has an alluvial soil, 
brought down by the Indus, consisting of vegetables, 
mould clay and sand. The mixture becomes very 
hard. The plain, or rather delta, is nearly destitute 
of timber. Where the water of the Indus reaches 
the land on the banks of the river the soil is fertile ; 
in other parts the country is desert, ^^yielding a 
scanty pasture to oamels or homed cattle, and in the 
less-frequented part occupied only by the fleet goor- 
in khur, or wild ass." There is cTo little rainfall in 
Sinde, that where there are no irrigation works, the 
land is parched and barren. Mahmud in making his 
way through the sandy deserts of Sinde, lost a great 
number of his soldiers. He attempted the passage 
in the hottest season of the year, and the sufferings 
of his men from the scorching heat, and the burning 
sands, are described as intolerable. Sinde, '^ situated 
on the verge of two monsoons, is unrefreshed by the 
waters of either. The south-west monsoon terminates 
at Lucput Bunder (on the western coast of Gutob), 
as accurately as though it covenanted not to violate 
the Sindh frontier." We have not space to mors 
than notice these deserts, a description of whioh will 
be found in the author mentioned in the margin. 
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The temperature at Hyderabad is at its mean maxi« 
mnm, during the six hottest months in the year, 
98^ 5', in the shade. A nnmber of the hoases, both 
in Karrachee, Hyderabad, and other towns, have 
flat roofs, on whioh the inhabitants repose at night. 
^ There are generally two harvests in Sinde ; the 
rabi, or spring harvest, reaped from seed sown in 
antnmn, and the kureef or antamn harvest, whioh is 
sown in spring. The rabi orops in general consist 
of wheat, barley, oil-seeds, millet (Holcns 8orgham),« 
the dnrra of tne Arabians, and called here bajra, 
opium, hemp, tabacco : the kneef crop consists of those 
prodoctions which require considerable heat to bring 
them to maturity ; suoh as rice, sugar-cane, cotton, 
indigo, and maize/' There are many garden vegetables. 
Fla< is also cultivated. The fruits, which are of 
inferior quality, are dates, mangoes, plantains, pome- 
granates, limes, citrons, figs, apricots, apples, plums, 
tamarinds, mulberries, pistachio, and some other kinds 
of nuts, and melons, grapes ; small, sour, and very 
inferior, also grow. From the date a strong spirit 
is distilled. The fruit is also used for food. The 
camel is bred in great numbers from its utility in this 
part as a beast of burden; the natives also drink the 
milk, which is said to be good, when quite fresh. 
The hair of the animal is woven into a coarse cloth, 
whioh forms the principal covering of many of the in- 
habitants. It is thrown over the head, and covers the 
body like a blanket. There are large herds of buffa- 
loes, the milk of which, and the flesh which is good, 
are used. Sheep and goats, are also numerous. At 
Boordgah the best wool in Sinde is produced from 
the former animal. The horses, though small, can en« 
dure great fatigue. They are kept foi^ riding. The 
camel, mule and ass being used for carrying purposes. 
The Sindians are composed of Jats, probably abori- 
ginal Scindians, of Hindu extraction, though many 
of the latter first embraced Mohammedanism through 
fear of their conquerors, rather than from conviction. 
In some parts, the Hindus form a large proportion of 
the inhabitants. This is the case at Sbikarpur. The 
Hindus are for the most part engaged in agriculture. 
They are despised by the Beloochees, a warlike 
race, of a proud and . independent bearing, by 
which they are easily distinguished. The Mo- 
hammedans generally wear a head-dress, conoiposed 
of a tall, round, glazed hat, the upper part of which 
is flat, and of larger circumference. ^' Sinde is sup- 
posed by Sir William Jones to have been the original 
country of the gipsies, who, according to Adelung, 
fled from India to escape the massacres of the ruthless 
II 
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Tamerlane. The Sindian language is a branch Authoritiet, 

of the Sansorifc or Indo-Qermanio stock, merely a 

little differing in spelling and inflexion from the pare 
Hindi of Upper India, and is by some considered the 
the eider of the two, being more elaborate, and regu- 
lar in the inflexions of its nouns and verbs. Mao- 
mnrdo states, on the authoritj of native scholars, that 
'^ it has fewer modern innovations, and a greater num- 
ber of Sanscrit words, than the Qujrati, which is a 
pure Hindu dialect." It has a character peculiar to 
itself, which is written from left to right. Beluchee, 
another of the lndo*Qermanic tongues is, of course, 
largely spoken, especially in the hilly country ; and 
Persian may be regarded as the language of the 
court and of the higher order of the people," In 
Kurrachee there are many Parsis, who carry on a 
trade with Bombay, and keep shops for the supply of 
European goods, spirits, and various comestibles pre- 
served in tins. The Persians invaded the country in 
the sixth century, defeated the Raja, and among other 
spoils, carried off the most beautiful of the Scindian 
women. Before Sinde was finally annexed to the 
British possessions in India, after its subjugation by 
Sir Charles Napier, who completely broke the power 
of, the Amirs, it was repeatedly invaded by Mussal- 
man Afghans. 

Tenasserinij along the eastern coast of Bengal, 
is, on the whole, a mountainous district. It, how- 
ever, contains several plains, especially towards 
the north, with rich, alluvial soil. Iron, tin, and, 
in some of the streams, gold are found. There 
are also veins of excellent coal in Tennasserim. 
The town of Tavoy is situated in one of the plains, 
'^ having on the east and west precipitous and thickly . Thornton, 
wooded hills, varying in height from 200 to 400 feet. 
. During the rains this valley is subject to inunda- 
tions, nice is extensively cultivated in the vicinity 
of the town. The latter contains upwards of 10,000 
inhabitants, composed of Chinese, Malays, Malabars, 
and Burmese. Trade is carried on with the Mergui 
Archipelago, to the south of Tavoy. Tavoy is in lat. 
14^ 7,' and long. 98^ 18*. The province of Tavoy is 
the most valuable in Tenasserim for mineral produc- Dr. Heifer, 
tions. ** Of all the iron-ores that of Tavoy is the 
most important." Jt occurs there in two forms ; 
Octobedra), common magnetic iron*ore ; massive, 
in granular concretions, crystallized, splendent, metal- 
lic, highly magnetic, with polarity." We will conclude 
this short notice of the principal lowlands of India 
with the Ttoentt/'four Pergannahs or pargannas, that 
being the number of districts into which the country 
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was formerly divided. This territory is boanded on AuthoriUei. 

the north-east by Baraset; on the east, southeast, 

and south by the Saoderbnnds ; gn the south-west 
and west by the rivet Hoogly, which separates it 
from the district of that name, and from that of 
Hidgelee. It lies between lat. 21"^ 55'— 22"^ 48', and 
long. 88** 6'— 88? 43', is sixty miles in length, from 
north to south, thirty-two in breath, and it has an area 
o{L186 square miles. This country is almost entirely 
le^. It IS watered by numerous streams. An im- 
portant offset from the Eoogly, south of Calcutta, 
affords a water-route, navigable for large craft, to the 
North- Western Provinces. The clin^ate changes with 
the three seasons, hot, rainy, and cold. The former 
lasts from the commencement of 11 arch to that of 
June. The temperature is as high as 112^ in the 
shade, aod 140^, under the direct ravs of thd sun. 
The rains commence in June, with the south-west 
monsoo s, and continue to the middle of potober. : ; 
The weather then commences to be cool, and pleasanV ^ ^ 
till the early part of FebruaTy, when it again begins 
to get warm. 

The jungles in the eastern, part of the dietriot har- 
bour tigers, tiger-cats, hyaenas, wild swine, wild 
buffaloes, and deer. The jackal is found everywhere. 
There are few horses, but small-horned cattle, goats, 
and sheep. The beast used for draught and burden 
is the buffalo. The cocoanut palm is extensively 
cultivated, as well as the ' toddy palm', from which 
the iiqaor exudes, which forms so refreshing a 
beverage. The sap, when fermented, is distilled into 
spirits. *' Of other fruits, there are the mango, the 
jak (arto-carpus integrifolia), guava, tamarind, mul- Thornton, 
berry, custard-apple, and many others indigenous, 
besides a variety introduced from foreign countries. 
The articles of commerce are native cotton cloths and 
coarse silk cloths, a small quantity of cotton, hemp, 
coir or rope made of cocoanut fibre, cocoanuts, betel- 
nuts, teak and some other timber, giuj^er, turmeric, 
yams, sugar and molasses, obtained by inspissating 
the sap of palms, honey, wax, oil of mustard-seed, 
rice, a small quantity of indigo, hides, salt-fish, sugar, 
and rum." The district of the Twenty-four Perganas 
was the earliest territorial possession of any consider- 
able extent obtained by the East India Company, 
to whom it was granted in the year 1757, by the 
Nabob Jaffer Ali Khan. The population is probably 
about a million. 

In the next chapter we shall notice a few of the chief 
towns and places remarkable for their sacred, or 
bistoribal associations. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER VII. 

We purpose in this chapter first, to' give a short Auihorities, 
description only of the principal towns in each of the *— * 

three Presidences, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; in 
Assam, in the North- West Provinces, and in British 
Barmah: Secondly, to devote some space to places held 
sacred by Indians. Calcutta^ the capital of Bengal, and 
the chief seat of the British Government in India, is* 
sitaated on the left bank of the Hoogly, which has al- 
ready been noticed as a tributary of the sacred river 
Ganges. The-site, on which the city now stands, had 
still, upon it, at the commencement of the last century, 
a few poor villages. It was from one of these, the 
abode, or temple, of the goddess Kali, (the Heoate 
of the Hindus, and wife of Siva — to whom human 
sacrifices were offered) that the present city of palaces 
receives its name. The whole of the villages formed 
the return present of Azim, a son of Aurungzeb, to 
the East India Company in 1700. The importance 
of the place, as an emporium, for commerce, and as 
the residence of the Governor-General, was immediate- 
ly recognized. Though Calcutta is a hundred miles 
from the Sea, the whole distance is navigable for 
ships, Calcutta contains many handsome public 
buildings, besides, lefty and commodious private 
residences. Bishop Heber, described the appear- 
ance of the city from Fort William, as striking, 
'^having on the left, the Hoogly, with its forest of masts 
and sails seen through the stems of a double row of 
trees. On the right is the district called Chowringhee, 
lately a mere scaUered suburb, (1820), but now almost 
as closely built as, and very little less extensive than, 
Calcutta. In front is the Esplanade, containing the 
Town-Hall, the Government House, and many hand- 
flome private dwellings, the whole so like some parts 
of Petersbarg that it was hardly possible to fancy my- 
self anywhere else." There is, of course, a Custom- ^^ o r t on. 
house, and other Government offices, as well as a ^'J^^^®^®!'. 
mint. The houses in Chowringhee are built in the 
Grecian style, and are ornamented with spacious 
rerandahs. This is the European division of the city 
which is also inhabited by '^natives, chiefly Mussul- 
mans and the lower castes of Hind as"; very few 
Christians live in the native quarters. The latter are 

• The Portuguese had a fort, not for from Calcutta, which 
they called the *'Hugli", from the name of the river. It wa9 
taken from them, in 1631, during the reign of Bhah Jeban. 
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situated north of the European. In these the streets 
are narrow, a feature common to Oriental cities. 
"Some few are built in the form of a hollow square 
with an area of from fifty to a hundred feet, each 
way, which when lighted up on the occasion of 
festivals, has a handsome appearance, Calcutta 
has a cathedral, and several churches belong- 
ing to the Church of England. The established 
Church of Scotland, the Free- Church, the Boman 
Catholic Church, and various other bodies are re« 
presented by edifices, more, or less numerous, and 
imposing. Greek, Armenian, and Jewish religionista 
have their places of worship. There are also many 
hospitals, and other charitable buildings and Institu- 
tions, Calcutta boasts a Universii^, besides a great 
iiumber and variety of schools and colleges. There 
are numerous 'Olubs,' ' Societies,' and Libraries. 

In the hot season the temperature ia high. At 
this period the seat of Qovernoient is removed to 
Simla. The lower parts are not healthy. Much has 
to be done in the way of drainage, in which the 
Municipal Council, composed of Europeans and In- 
dians, has not been very energetic. The authorities 
-encounter great opposition from the latter, in all 
schemes to promote, according to European notions, 
the sanitary improvements of the city. The practice 
of some castes of throwing their dead into the river 
still prevails, and the ghastly and unwholesome sight 
of putrid bodies floating on the river has been con- 
tinually commented on. The desire not to interfere 
with religious ceremonies, even when they are pre* 
judicial to the health of the community is, in many 
cases, acted on to an absurd extent. At the present 
time, the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, has attempted 
to stir into activity, in a reforming direction, the 
apathetic tendencies of the natives. Government 
authorities, however, in taking any steps to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Hindus, which do not com- 
mend themselves to their antiquated and absurd pre- 
judices, are sure to meet with antagonism and oblo- 
quy. Calcutta has had a ' Gjreat Exhibition' of In- 
dian manufactures, and native industries— supple- 
mented with contributions from European firms. 
Indians appeared to take great interest in the display, 
which ought to prove a stimulus to native art and 
commerce. The following historical account of Madras 
is taken from Stooqueler. " Madras, a city in India, 
in the province of Central or Middle Carnatic, the 
Capital of the British Government, (in the Presidency) 
is a large and populous town, with a strong fort. It 
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18 sitnated on the sea-ooast, ia lat, 13*^ 5* N., long^ Auihoriiik$u 

80^ 2V E, This town was founded in 1636, in 

which year the Engh'sh obtained the grant of a piece 
of grontid, for the erection of a town and fort, front 
the Raja of Chandgherry, Sri-rung Rayil. The 
Raja desired that the new town should be named af- 
ter himself, Sri-rung-raya Patau ; but the naik, or 
governor of the district, ordered the English to give it 
the name of his own father, Ghinnapanj and it was 
accordingly called Chinna puHuru Madras was tbe- 
name of the village which existed before the present 
town was founded, and this name has been continued^ 
by the English to the town, the fort being denominat- 
ed Fort St. Ghorge, Madras soon became a flour ish<» 
ing city, and the chief station of the English oa- 
the Ooromandel coast. In 1702 it was besieged by 
Baood Khan, one of Aurungzeb's generals, who 
notified that he had orders to take the fort, and en-- 
tirely destroy it. However, he was defeated-, though' 
the fort was then a very weak place, with only a few 
soldiers to defend it» in 1744, it was besieged and 
taken by the French, who kept it until 1749, when* 
peace was made, and the place was restored to the 
English, In 1758, it was again besieged by the 
French, under the celebrated Lally, who was obliged 
to retreat, after a siege of two months. Since that 
time Madras has never been besieged by an enemy ; 
though in 1769, it was threatened by Hyder Ali, 
who encamped his army within a few miles of the 
fort, and forced the English to make a treaty with 
him." Madras consists of the fort, the ramparts of' 
which are washed by the sea. It is an irregular 
polygon in form. Troops are stationed within it. The* 
' Black Town' is separated from the fort by a wide 
esplanade. It contains some broad streets with 
European shops, and other houses. Along the shore 
are the Government Offices, well built, and overlined 
by chunam, a hard cement, made of lime burnt from 
shells, and having a smooth, and polished surface, 
like marble. There are numerous Churches, besides 
handsome houses. The latter are mostly built of clay, 
and covered with chunam. Some of the divisions ot 
the town, inhabited by the natives, are badly drained,, 
and from their want of cleanliness, very unhealthy. 
The majority of the inhabitants of Madras are Brab< 
manists. There are besides, many Mussulmans, and 
native-Christians — a great number of whom are com- 
posed of that unfortunate and despised people, the 
'Eurasians,* or the descendants of a mixed parentage . 
of Europeans and natives. The European residents 
live in the suburbs, in airy houses, surrounded witbu 
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verandahfl, in the midst of what are called 'compoonds' 
eDclosares of groand, ornamented with shrubs and 
flowers. This ^compound' is common in the site 
of Earopean houses throughout India. Natives sit 
in the verandahs, during the hot season, pullinff the 
pankahs,* whose motion imparts a refreshing cooTnesB 
to the apartments. Triplicane, a large division of 
Madras is separated from the fort, bj a small river, 
the Koom, on the bank of a right branch of which is 
situated Government House, a handsome building, 
having its floors, walls and pillars, over laid with the 
chunam. The heat during the hot months is agree- 
ably relicTed at noon by the sea-breeze. The doors 
and air-apertures of the houses have, placed outside 
them, here, as in many other parts of India, mats 
called tatlisy made of khush-khas, or odoriferous 
grass. These kept constantly wet, cool the hot air, 
which passes through them, carrying their fragrance 
into the rooms. 
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" The city of Madras, including the whole of the 
various divisions of which it is composed, and the 
jarisdiction of the Supreme Court, extends along the 
sea-coast in a direction nearly from north to south 
for a distance of nine miles ; its extreme breath may 
be considered to be 3| miles, its average breath 2^ ; 
the area is stated officially to be thirty square miles." 
The total population is probably under half a million. 
The coast-line extends for 1,730 miles, bat it is singu- 
larly deficient in good sea-ports, not having one 
harbour which merits the distinction of excellence. 
Pondicherry. The French Settlement of Pondicherry is 90 miles 
south of the city of Madras.^' 

Bombay^ so called from the Portuguese words, 
h6m^ good, and bahia^ a harbour, was situated on an 
island, now connected with the main-land eight miles 
in length, with an average breadth of three, and 
having an area of aboat eighteen and a quarter square 
miles. The harbour, which is very five and commo- 
dious, affording anchorage in a space of fifty square 
miles, fully justifies the name applied to it by the 
Portuguese. The view on the approach from the sea 
is very picturesque, the bold range of the Western 
Gbauts, forming the back-ground of the scene. 
'* Bombay is formed by two ranges of rock of un- 

^ These Pftnkahs generally consist of a rectangnlar frame, 
covered with caavass, which stretches across the room, over 
the heads of the occupants, and is set in motion by means of 
a cord pulled from the verandah, outside. Hand' pankahs, 
or fan^, formed of silk, of the leaves of the Talpat, or of the 
cocoa uni tree ; and of other materials, are used by Indians, 
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eqnal lengths, running parallel to each other on op. 
posite sides of the island ; and these ranges are 
united at their extremities by hills of sand-stone, ^hicb 
are only a few feet above the level of the sea. 
The interior of the island was formerly liable to be over- 
flowed by the sea, which is now prevented by substan- 
tial works and embankments. The lower parts of 
the island are, however, still subject to the influence 
of the heavy rains, which in their season reduce them 
to a swamp ; so that, during the continuance of the 
rainy monsoon, the houses are separated from each 
other by water, sometimes for several months. Bom- 
bay Island, in coming from sea-ward, appears very 
low, excepting Malabar Hill, which is of middling 
height, having a regular oblong appearance sloping a 
little towards the sea, and is covered with trees. 
Among these some white buildings are interspersed, 
with a signal post and flag staff at the point near 
Mazagon Hill, which is situated to the northward of 
Bombay town, and is of middling height, not easily 
known till well up the harbour. Parell Hill, farther 
northward, is a round mount, having on it a flag staff; 
but this and an oblong hill, near it, covered with 
trees, are not perceived till far up the harbour. 
Suree Fort is on a point of land near these hills." 



Another writer, like the above, quoted by Thornton^ 
but neither of whose names are given, speaks highly 
of the advantages possessed by Bombay, in capacious 
docks, and facilities for ship-building. '* Situated, 
as Bombay is, between the forests of Malabar and 
Guzerat, she receives supplies of timber with every 
wind that blows.*' This writer enumerates many 
Bombay-built ships, among others the Wellesley, 
carrying seventy-four guns, which did good service 
in the British navy. The revolution which the navy 
has undergone, in the change to iron-clads, no longer 
renders the above remarks applicable. There is no 
reason, however, why Bombay should not adapt her- 
self to altered circumstances. It is to be hoped that 
some day more attention will be given to the develop- 
ment of the resources of India, among which are 
The ' Fort.* materials available for constructing even iron-clads. 
The walls which enclosed the old town, or fort, have 
now been levelled, a proceeding which has added 
much to the health of the place. Within the last 
Modern twenty years, the internal appearance of Bombay has 
mprove- undergone a complete transformation. Houses have 
neat. \y^Qj^ pulled down, and handsome edifioes erected. 

The European shops, hotels, and public offices are 
Baildings. lofty and imposing. Bombaj contains a Cathedral, 
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and many places of worship belonging to varions per- 
suasions. The 'Government House' is a large and 
handsome building. The celebrated Parsi merchant,* 
knighted by the Qaeen, and subsequently created a 
baronet — a title, which his son, an influential and: 
leading citizen, at present enjoys, did much by his- 
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Since the date of this census the population has* 
been steadily increasing. In 1879 the number of 
inhabitants was estimated at 644,405. At the present 

* Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. This enterprising citizen of 
Bombay commenced life, it is said, in a very hnmble capacity 
but by dint of perseverance and industry, aided by business 
talent, he succeeded in amassing a large fortune. 
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munificence to beautify and adorn Bombay. Hia 
works of charity, as well as of public utility were 
numerous : hospitals, drinking fountains, &c., are* 
amonj! them. The members of the Parsi commnnity 
in Bombay are the most enterprising and wealthy of 
Commerce, the inhabitants. Bombay is a large commercial em- 
porium. From the port is shipped much of the 
produce of India, now conveyed thither by rail, 
instead of by the tedious mode of transit in the 
lumbering hackery carts,' drawn by bullocks, 
Bombay boasts a handsome Town Hall, for the* 
transaction of public business, in which many of thff 
leading inhabitants, European, Hindu, Mohammedan 
and Parsi are engaged. The speeches made by thenr 
in the discussion of a very important measure to con- 
fer the higher judicial offices on qualified Indians^ 
introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council, by 
Mr. Ilbert, during the Viceroyalty of the Marquis of 
Ripon, were characterised by logical argument, 
cogent reasoning, and eloquent displays of oratory in 
the English language. The population of Bombay 
and Colaba, was, according to the census, 1st May,- 
1849, distributed aS follows :— 

Juins, Lingahs, and Buddhists .^ 1,902^ 

Brahmins ..• ... ••• 6,93S^ 

Hindus of other castes ••• .., 289,995 

Mussulmans ... ... ••« 124,155 

Parsis ••• ••, ••• 114,698 

Jews ..• ••• •-•• 1,132 

Native-Christians ... ... 7,456' 

Indo-Britons ••• ... ... 1,333 

Indo-Portuguese ... ... 5,417' 

Pure Europeans ... ••• 5,088 

Sidi, Negro, African ... ... 889 

Other castes ••• ... ... 7,118' 
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timre, thcmgh weliave tiot the latest returns as a gnide^ 
it is no doabt considerably more. *^ About five miles 
eastward from Bombay is a small Island named Ele- 
phanta, in which is a remarkable cave, formerly used 
as an idol-temple. It is eighteen feet high, fifty-fire 
feet long, and as many broad, and is filled with large 
idols, of which the principal is a closed Trimurti,* 
or three formed figure, combining Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva.t Near the landing place, leading to the 
cavern, is a large elephant hewn out of the rock, 
from which the Portuguese gave the island its present 
name." A more detailed description of Elephanta 
will be found among the * sacred places.' Silhet and 
Gowhatij are the principal towns in Assam, the latter 
in the district of Kamroop. Neither of them are 
important. They are under the jurisdiction of the 
Lieut.-Qovernor of Bengal. Silhet is, or was, the 
headquarters of the eastern division of the Bengal 
Army.- Gowhati, which was formerly very unheal- 
thy, has been considerably improved by the British 
Government. "The number of endowed temples 
in Assam does not fall short of 160, and in some 
localities, such as around Gowhati, a temple is to be 
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object of rendering their appearance as picturesque 
as possible ; but some are now in ruins and totally 
deserted, and in very few are the services performed 
at all in accordance with the comtnands of the found- 
er, or in conformity with the terms of the grant." 
The writer from whom we have quoted states that 
*^ tho temples in Assam, which are of the greatest 
celebrity, are those on the Nelachul or Blue Mount- 
ain, near Gowhati ^ those at Hajoo^ in northern 
Kamroop, and the Umanund temple, situated on a 
beautiful island in the middle of the Burhamputra, 
opposite Gowhati. Besides these, there are others of 
inferior note, such as those at Bishonath, in the 
Tezpur District, and a large* number scattered 
through Kamroop. It is a curious fact, however, 
and one which reauires further research being made 
into it, that scarcely one of the temples now in ex- 
istence is an original building the majority being 
rebuilt from the materials which formed the various 
parts of the primary structures, in each of the tem-» 
pies there is an idol or a group of idols, the worship 
of which is the great object of all who visit them. 

o Trioiurti from the Sanscrit words, tiriy three, and murat, 
a statue, or image, a pioture^ resemblance, or idol. 

t Some consider the figure a triform representation of Siva 
alone. 
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The principal idols in repute, the Eamejpheya, Mah»- AuthoritUi, 

deb, Gonesha, Eamessur andSeeb, * with a host of 

other so called gods, before whom the services or 
pujas are performed, and whose inanimate bodies are 
daily washed with water and anointed with oil. The 
farce of presenting offerings of food for the accept- 
ance of the idol, is also gone throngh with becoming 
gravity ; bat as these are eventually all devoured by 
the hungry assembly, not much is lost by the com- 
mission of this empty ceremony/' This farce of 
feeding the idol is not confined to Assam. Through- 
out India offerings of food are left before the image, 
under the sacred pipul, which prove very acceptable 
to the gaardian priest. If this were brought home 
to the Brahmans, they might, perhaps, argue that the 
^ holy man' was a purified vessel of transmission to 
the god. At the great Hindu shrines, such as Som 
Nath, were kept thousands of dancing girls to assist 
in the ceremonies ot worship. Writing on the same 
practice, as observed in the temples near Gowhati, 
the authority we have quoted remarks : '^ It would 
bp unprofitable and disgusting to our readers to ofier 
a description of all the abominable pratices and oui- 
toms ^hich are daily perpetrated in these sinks of 
iniquity. We therefore shall not attempt it. But it 
may be remarked, that those exhibitions, which are 
the most gross and improper, are by far the most 
attractive, and that the nightly orgies, when lewd 
songs and obscene* daiices are the kind of entertain- 
ment provided for the assembly, are attended by the 
Nautch girls, greatest numbers, and enjoyed the most. The publio 
women who exhibit themselves at these temples, are 
bred up to te professional dancers from their very 
infancy, and having been accustomed from their 
earliest childhood to witness these scenes of depra- 
vity and vice, it is not to be wondered at that a 
constant supply of these unfortunate creatures is 
easily procurable, who, from having lost all sense of 
Efhame and female lAodesty, are but too willing to take 
their part in these degrading and demoralizing rites, 
which are a disgrace to all connected with them, 
and a foul blot on the face of Hindu society.'' The 
Hindu religion can be properly divided into the 
^ esoteric,' and the ' exoteric' In the former ive find 

^ Theee may represent Eamadeva, the Hindu Cupid, son of 
Vishnu and Kakraini, and husband of Rati, or Venus ; Maba- 
deva, or Shiva ; Ganesha, the Janus of the Hindus, and the 
god of . wisdom, represented with an elephant's head, and at- 
tended by a rat. bis parents were Mahadeva, and a daughter 
of Himalaya. Seeb is, perhaps, Siva, or Shiva. But this is 
mere conjecture. 
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noble conceptions of the Deity ; in the latter, a AuthorUiei. 

hideous melange of absurdity, and grots impurity. 

The Brahmans, the leaders of religious thought, are 
well content with a condition of things, which they 
baye brought about, 6r, at least done their best to 
perpetuate. They reserye to themselyes the privilege 
of interpreting, and making interpolations in tib/o 
sacred books hidden from the yulgargaze, which 



they expound, as suits their purpose. We doubt not 
that some of them smile at the fanaticism and supersti- 
tion of the many, but they are wise enough not to seek 
to make common the knowledge which assures their 
own superiority. This is the real cause of the abject 
condition of Eiudus. It is to this that can be traced 
that absenoe of energy and enterprise in new fields 
of exertion, which distinguishes them from almost all 
other people in the world. There is no hope for the 
regeneration of India, till all the inyidious distinctions 
of ' caste' are finally abolished, and eyery man can 
follow the pursuit he chooses, without dread of the 
' ban' of excommunication. Moyements haye, from 
time to time, been set on foot by Hindus, chafing under 
their' bonds', to emancipate themselyes from a thral- 
dom which weighs them down, but hitherto, with 
comparatiyely little success. We will! now?glanoe at 
a few places, sacred to Hindus, mentioning at the 
same time those revered by the Mussulmans of India. 
The student who is desirous of making researches 
into this interesting subject, so intimately connected 
with the idiosyncracies of the people, will find ample 
material in the many accounts extant, of trayellers 
who haye yisited and described these sacred spots, 
with the edifices upon them, and the many symbols 
of esoteric faith which they contain. 

The highest summit of Mount Abu at Serohio, 
in Bajputana is Guru Sikra, 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Five miles south-west of tbis summit, in the middle 
of the mountain, is situated Dilwara, described as a 
magnificent place of worship of the Jains, * who are 

^The Jains constitute a very remarkable sect of Hindas, 
schismatics from the Brahminical religion, though in eocial 
cusioms, aud abstention from animal food, they generally adopt 
the same regulations. They have among them the diatinction 
of * caste/* they abstain from intoxicating liquors, strictly ob- 
serve the duties o£ ablution, and practise great moriiGcation as 
ascetics. By these means they can attain, in their belief, to 
that state of abstraction, which entitles them to be called Nir- 
van, when they are regarded as incarnations of the Deity. 
They worship twenty- four Tirthacars, or* deified saints. They 

• Thongh,in a note in Bnrkhardt Barkar'a tranRlation of the Baital PachUi 
it is stated that the Jains, lu addition to denying tlie diviue authority of th» 
vedas, dlBregard the diiiinctioa oX castes, 
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Btill very numerous, especially in Quzerat, the Raj- 
put oonntry, and Canara ; they are generally an 
opulent and mercantile class, many of them are 
bankers, and possess a large proportion of the com- 
mercial wealth of India. The Jains appear to have 
originated in the sixth or seventh century of our era ; 
to have become conspicious in the eighth or ninth 
century ; got to the highest prosperity in the elev- 
enth, and declined after the twelfth. Their principal 
seats seem to have been in the southern parts of the 
peninsula, and in Ouzerat and the west of Hindustan. 
They seem never to have had much success in the 
provinces on the Ganges." The latter were com- 
pletely under the religious sway of the Brahmans. 
The latter claim to have been a tolerant sect, but 
their histoiy proves the contrary. Their persecution 
of the Jains is one instance. In this respect they 
do^ not diflfer from most other religionists in the 
world. To keep their ascendency over the people is 

wait for the advent of other twenty-four wise men, who will 
appear in the fulness of time. Their teachers in religion are 
called Gurus, who also profess a knowledge of astronomy and 
medicine. The Jain physicians before treating their patients 
consult the " Kal Giran," or " Book of Pate." They believe 
that all disorders originate in the blood, and to the purification 
of this their efforts are directed. They study for tnis purpose 
the properties of herbs and simples. When a virulent and 
daogerous disorder bafHes their skill, the Jain Hakims (physi- 
cians), or * Weid,* as they are called, eonsult the * Kal Giran,' 
and trust to the efiBcacy of prayer. In cases of small-pox the 
physicians annoint the body of the patient with sacred chalk, 
brought from the holy temple of Dwarka (see Dwarka), to 
which it is supposed to have been brought from the Severga, 
or heaven of the Hindus. The Jains inculcate charity, and 
benevolence to men and animals, and it may be said that they 
generally practise what they teach. Most of the disciples of 
this sect are Banyans, or tradt-rs, and thev devote a considera- 
ble portion of their wealth to the erection, adornment, and 
perpotualion of their temples, which for beauty and magnifi- 
cence are among the finest specimt*ns of Hindu architecture. 
The great point of difference betweei the Brahmans and the 
Juins is that the latter rt^fuse to acknowledge the 'Vedas.' 
In the *Baital Pachisi,' or * Twenty-five tales of a Demon,' a 
work originally written in Sanscrit, and entitled Vetalapancba* 
vinshati,' in eulogy of one of the most famous heroes of the 
Hindus, Vikramajit (Vikramaditya), King of Oujein, there 
occurs the following, in relation to the Jains. " 'i he Baital (or 
demon), eaid, * King ! in the country of Gaur there was a 
a city, Barddhaman by name, of which Gunshekhar was King. 
His minister was a Jain, named Abhaichand, and be had con- 
verted the King to the Jain religion by this arguments. He, 
in consequence, prohibited the worship of Shiva and of Vish- 
nu, and gifts of cows, and of land, and of pinds (balls made 
of flour or rice, used at Hindu festivals) ; put an end to gam- 
bling and wine-drinking, and would not allow any one to con- 
vey bones to the Ganges ; and the minister who was charged 
to see to all these things, proclaimed throughout the city, by 
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the constant care of the Brahmans, and they look 
forward to the time, when their doctrines, and prac- 
tice, and rule shall be spread all over India. Then, 
indeed it will merit the name, once given to it ; 
^^ Ponyabhouni^^ or land of righteousness. The Jains, 
like the Buddhists, regard God as having no 
providential care for worldly affairs, and taking no 
active part in their direction. It is not clear whether 
they hold the same opinions as to the non-existence 
of the personality, or individoality of God, as those 
attributed to the Buddhists. The Jains look upon 
matter as eternal. They worship deified saints but 
whether retrospectively in reference to tj^eir human 
virtues, or as existing, independently of the Divine 
pervading essence into which they, according to 
Sakya Muni or Qotama (a native of Capila, north 
of Gorakpur,) to whom all Buddhists look as the 
founder of their religion — are absorbed, is not quite 
clear ; neither, indeed, is it evident that the Ifirvana^ 
in the conception of Sakya was not complete annbiia- 
tion. It will be more convenient in this place to con- 
tinue the description of the Jain places of worship. 
That at Dilwara, we have already referred to. Here 

sound of dram, that whoever should commit those acts which 
werb forbidden, bis property should be confiscated, and he 
would receive puoishmont and be sent out of the country. . 
One day the minister said to the King, '* Great King, be 
pleased to bear the deoisioos (or judgments) of reliuion. 
Whoever takes the life of another, loses his own h'fe in the 
next worldj; the life and death of one who has been born into this 
world is not exempt from the penalty of sin ; ai^ain and again 
be is bom and dies. Hence it is right for every one who re- 
ceives birth into this world to pratioe religion. Behold I 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeo. (Shiva), overpowered by love, 
anger, avarice, and fascination, have descended to earth in vai- 
ouB forms ; but more excellent than all these, a cow, free from 
enmity angtr, intoxication, rnge, avarice, and inordinate 
affection; is supporting the people, and those who are her sons; 
and solacini; the creatures of the earth in many ways, is 
cherishing them. Hence gods and Mudis, (holy men), reverence 
the cow, and for this reason it is not right to regard the gods. 
In this world reverence the' cow. And it is righteousness to 
protect beasts and birds, from the elephant to the ant. In this 
world there is no righteousness greater than this. Those men 
who increase their own fle^h by eatine: the flesh of other crea- 
tures ; in the final period will surt-ly fall into hell. Hence it 
is right that a man should protect animals. They who do not 
sympathise with the grief of other creatures, but kill and eat 
them, their lives will be short in this world, and in the next 
life they will be born maimed, lame, one-eyed, blind, dwarfed, 
hump-backed, or deficient in bodily proportions. All such as 
eat the bodies of beasts and birds will hereafter destroy their 
own bodies. And from drinking: wine and eating flesh great 
sin arises, and hence both are wrong." It is stated that the 
King was induced to embrace the Jain religion, according to 
the precepts of which he henceforth governed— paying no 
respect to Bramans. Yogis, Sanyasis, or fakirs of any kind. 
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there are four temples, arranged in the form of a 
cross. Ihe priooipal is dedioated to fiiofaabdeo (or 
Riaboba, the first of the present lirthaears, or Tir- 
tankeras (deified saints), 

'^ Risboba is most worshipped in some places/' 
Parasnath and Mabavira, the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth of the namber, are, however, the objVcts of the 
nniversal worship of the Jains. These are perhaps 
regarded as the founders of the religion." ** They re- 
main in a state of apathetic beatitude, and take no share 
in the government of the world.'* The temple to 
Richabdeo is, '^beyond all controversy, the most 
superb of all the temples in India, and there is not an 
edifice besides the Taj Mahal that can approach it. 
The whole of the temple is said to have occupied a 
period of fourteen years in building, and to have cost 
eighteen crores of rupees (£18,000,000) besides 
fifty-six lacs (£560,000) spent in levelling the side 
of hill on which it is built. The site was formerly 
occupied by temples dedicated to ISiva and Vishnu, 
and, according to tradition, was purchased by Bimul 
Sah, a Jain merchant of Anhulwara from the ruler of 
iSirohi. 

The price of the ground, requisite, amounted to the 
silver that covered it. An equestrian statue of the 
founder stands before the temple. A pagoda, in the 
centre of the Court, forming the outer part of the 
buildiog, contains a colossal statue, composed of an 
alloy of several metals, of the deified coryphaeus of 
the Jaios. '' The second temple, dedicated to Nemni 
Natb, appears from an inscription on it, to have been 
founded in 1236 ; the two other temples are of later 
date, being not quite 400 years old, and are much 
inferior to the former two. AH have symptoms of 
decay« One of the most singular oircumstances oon- 
ceming these extraordinary Imildings is, that the vast 
quantities of marble of which th^y are constructed, 
must have been brou];ht from a distance, there being 
none on the mountain." 

There exist the remains of a Jain temple outside 
the city of. Ajmere. On the rocky hill on which the 
fortress of Cbittorgarh, in Mewar (Rajputana), is 
built, there is^ a curions Jain pillar, erected in 
A. D. 896. At Dutteah, in Bundelcond, three or four 
four miles from the town, is a curious cluster of 
temples of the Jains. There are several also near in 
Guzerat, where 'Hhose singular religionist are rather 
numerons, especially in the peninsula, where there is 
scarcely a village of any size which has not several 
of their families'; and their innumerable beautiful 
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temples, shrines, and monastic establishments on the A uthcritiet. 
mountains of Geernar and Palithana, are amongst ^ — ' 
the most interesting arohitectaral works in India." 
In the town of Jessnlmere there are three Jain 
temples of great antiquity. They are bnilt of stone, 
elaborately carved, and Burmonnted by gilt spires, 
towering oveic the adjacent buildings. In Kaira, in 
the Bombay Presidency, there is a community of Jains. 
^' Near the centre of the town are a laree Jain temple 
and school, the former consisting of many apart- 
ments, some of them raised, and approachable only by 
ascending flights of stairs ; some on the^round floor, 
and some underground. In this building is some - 
fine carying in dark-coloured wood. There is also 
a subterraneous Jain temple, containing, seated on 
an altar, four white marble statues of char- 
acters considered by the worshippers as sacred. 
^' These characters are probably Bishobo, Parasnatb, 
and Mahay ira, and perhaps iNemninath." Bishop 
Beber describes a temple, according to his informant, 
built by the Jains, which he visited at Kanjra, a small 
town on the ronte from Neemuch to Baroda. The 
temple, which is large, ^' is of very complicated and 
extensive plan, covered with numerous domes and 
pyramids, divided into a great number of apartments, 
roofed with stone, crowded with images, and profuse- 
ly embellished with rich and elaborate carvings." 

Kanjra was formerly a place of considerable wealth 
and trade conducted by Jain merchants, who were all 
ruined or driven away by Mahratt^ freebooters. In 
the middle of the peUah, or native town iu Masuli* 
patam, Madras, there are placed erect, at a spot 
where two principal streets cross each other, thirty- 
three large slabs, arranged in a circular form. "They 
are formed of a compact limestone, covered with 
numerous figures, in basso, and alto relievo, of the 
most exquisite execution* The delicate skill and taste 
displayed in the figures, their anatomical carrectness, 
and the nature and freedom in their positions and 
attitudes, are said to rival the highest efforts of Italian 
genius. They were brought from the ruins of a pagoda 
about seven miles from this town; and some, at least, 
of the sculptured subjects i^re conjectured to be repre- 
sentions of the Jain tribes." We have already men- 
tioned Quzerat as noted for temples constructed by the 
Jains. In Kattywar one of the provinces of that 
country is Satranja, a mountain sacred to Adinath, 
the deified priest of the Jains. Its summit, which is 
very extensive, and " surmounted by numerous steep 
peaks, is crowded with temples, shrines, images, and 
Viharas or monastic retreats, connected with the 
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belief of the Jains/' '^ Asan instaDce of the liberal Autharitu$, 

endowments and offerings made to this divinity 

(Adinath), it is mentioned that lately a rich banker 
of Ahmedabad presented a crown of massive gold, 
stndded with sapphires, and of the estimated valne 
of 3,5001.'' At the easterii base of Satrnnja is the 
town of Palithana, noted for the many relics of antt- 
qnity of varioas eras which it contains. In Fariapa- 
tam in Mysore there is a Jain temple, and Sravana 
Belgnla, in the same country is ''one of the few Thornton, 
places io which the Jain tenets and worship, formerly 
so prevalent over India, continue to hold their 
place. Here is a colossal image of Gomata Baya, 
. one of the great pastors or ooryphsdi of the Jains, 
being regarded by them as deified on account of his 
merits. The statue represents the personage naked ; 
It is of very massive proportions, being seventy feet 
three inches in height, and consisting of one solid 
stone. Hence it is supposed to have teen formed by 
hewing away the original mass of rock, until the 
statue alocie remained. Though the Jains have been 
nearly exterminated in this part of India, by the per- 
secution of the Brahmans, the votaries of their faith 
in other quarters regard this place with high rever- 
ence, and lately an opulent Jain merchant of SeriDga- 
patam evinced his devotion by the construction here 
of a fine tank." With " Sravaoa Belgula," we con- 
clude this notice of the places sacred to the followers 
of the Jain religion. Though obscured by many 
superstitious the faith of these religionists inculcates, 
as we have seen, the practice of self-denial and chapity.. 
Their worship of saints does not exceed the devotion 
paid to these by many in Etoman Catholic countries. 
The founders of their religion refused to recognize the 
arrogant, and false pretensions of the Brahmans, hence 
the Jains have been subject to constant persecution at 
the hands of the latter. They were never sufficiently 
strong .to overcome this, though at one time the doc- 
trines they taught had considerable influence. As in 
the case of the Buddhists these religionists were forced 
to succumb to the superior namber of their adver- 
saries ; none of them would be allowed to openly 
profess their tenets, or to keep their sacred places, 
were the Brahmans ever again to attain to suprem&cy. 
Among the advantages of British rule in India, not 
the least is the freedom of conscience it permits to 
the millions under its sway. 

We must defer to subsequent chapters a notice 
of the other sacred spots in India, reverenced by 
"Orthodox Hindus." '* Sikhs, "Buddhists," and 
" Mussnlmans." Through an inadvertence, which 
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North- West of India, and Of British Bnrmah. With 
a brief account of one or two of these the next chap- 
ter will commence. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER VIM. 

Allahabad-^ls the chief town in the District of 
the same name. It is situated at the conflaence of 
the Ganges andJamoa Rivers, and is a station for the 
great railway-line from Bombay. The Fort has been 
described as *'' a bastioned qninqaangle ; the ancient 
w^lls with semioiroalar bastions face the two streamSj 
the land side is quite regular, and consists of two 
bastions, and a half bastion with three rave- 
lini^." ^^ It has been a very noble castle, but has 
suffered in its external appearance as much as it has 
probably gained in strength by the modernization 
which it had undergone from its present masters, its 
lofty towers being penned down into bastions and 
cavaliers, and its nigh stone ramparts topped with 
turf parapets, and obscured by a green sloping glacis. 
it is still, however, a striking place ; and its principal 
gate, surmounted by a dome with a wide hall be- 
neatn, surrounded by arcades and galleries, and orna- 
mented with rude but glowing paintings, is the no- 
blest entrance 1 ever saw to a place of arms." 

Allahabad was the scene of an atrocious massacre 
of Europeans during the mutiny, by devils in 
human shape. It took place on the 5th of 
June 1657. The cowardly act is thus related by a 
contemporary writer ; *' The 87th regiment stationed 
at Allahabad professed the greatest attachment to 
their officers, and boasted of their loyalty to suoh a 
degree, that the officers were lulled into entire con- 
fidence in their fidelity. Alas I while the officers 
were quietly at mess, the mutineers sounded an 
alarm ; and on the officers rushing out on parade, 
(thinking that same disturbance had arisen amongst 
the villagers), the rebels oommenced the massacre. 
Nine poor little ensigns doing duty with the regiment 
were bayonetted to death in the mess-room ; eight 
other officers were shot. Besides these, many mer- 
ohants and others were most cruelly butchered. In 
all, 50 Europeans fell that night by the hands of the 
murderous sepoys. The Treasury was plundered, 
the prisoners released from jail, abd the work of 
destruction oommenced. The whole station was des- 
troyed, house after house plundered and fired." One 
writer says: "At Allahabad they skinned little white 
children alive, chopped off their hands and then 
roasted them. The men were struck down, and the 
treatment the poor women received, and the manner 
in whibb they were murdered, are too dreadful to 
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relate. '^ These atrocities were not committed by the 
native soldiery alone, '* the mob, and cntthroats rose 
with them. They bnrnt one whole family from 

Grandfather to grandchildren alive. Others they 
illed by inches, cutting off the nose, then the ears 
then fingers, then toes, &o., and children they killed 
— little innocent babes — before the mother's eyes, and 
then killed her." These are only incidents in the 
Mutiny, characteristic of native feeling Isind conduct 
throQghout India. Nothing that can be urged by 
apologists regardng the jusuy reprehensible manner 
of Europeans in India at that time towards the 
natives, can extenuate in the slightest . degree the 
cowardly andt blood-thirsty conduct of the Indian 
rebels during the Mutiny. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the effects of Indian hatred and fanaticism, insti- 
gated and fanned into a flame by religious teachers, 
ware felt only by those Europeans, the natives looked 
upon as the authors of real, or fancied wrongs. The 
miscreants murdered, with the most revolting cruelty, 
those English men and women by whom they had in- 
variably been treated with the greatest consideration 
and kindness. Though a quarter of a century has pass- 
ed away since the ' terrible mutiny,' and it is to be 
hoped that different feelings have since be^n engen- 
dered between Europeans and Indians, the deeds 
which characterised native cowardice, treachery, and 
cruelty can never be effaced from the remembrance 
of Englishmen. English rule will be strict, yet just. 
Never, again will the authorities trust to appearances, 
which they know to be deceptive. Allahabad, the 
scene of murder, is associated too in the Hindu 
mind with their sacred traditions. *' The confluence 
of the Ganga and Jamuna (Ganges and Jumna) at 
Prayaga, (the former, and Hindu name of AliahabEul) 
is called Triveni by the Fruranies, because three 
rivers are supposed to meet there; but the third is by 
no means obvious to the siffht. It is the Camous 
Sarasvati, which comes out of the hills to the west of 
the Jamuna, passes close to Thaneser, loses itself in 
the ffreat sandy desert, and re-appears at Frayag, 
humbly ooaing from one of the towers of the fort as 
if ashamed of herself. Indeed she may blush at her 
own imprudence, for she is the goddess of learn- 
ing and knowledge, and was then coming down 
the country with a book in her hand, when she en- 
tered the sandy desert, and was unexpectedly assailed 
by numerous demons with frightful countenances, 
making a dreadful noise. Ashamed of her own want 
of forethought, she sank into the ground, and re- 
appeared at rrayaga, or Allahabad. The actual place 
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of the oooflaenoe of the Jmnna and the Ganges is AuthorUie$. 
close ta the walls of the fort. Here resort crowds of * ""^ 
pilgrims of both sexes to undergo purification in the 
sacred waters. Salvation was assured to those who 
sacrificed the reliyes by drowning. The description of 
the scene when the devotees congregated, in the middle 
of December, more than fifty years ago, will serve for 
the present time, as it was equally true for hundred 
of years that have passed. '^ It was a religious fair Skinner, 
and took place on the very spot of the confluence of 
the two streams. There did not seem to be anything 
sold; bathing and praying were the great occupations. 
A great number of platforms, about eight or ten feet 
square, with long legs to them, stood in the water; they 
had canopies above tnem, and were as booths in Eng- 
lish' &irs, for in them people frequently sat as if to rest 
themselves after having waded through the river to 
reach them. 

The Brahmans, however, seemed to be the peculiar 
masters of each, for they never removed from their 
seats ; occupying the centre, with . their rosaries in 
their hands, they remained at their posts to adminis- 
ter to the spiritual wants of those who visited them. It 
was a very pretty scene ; the women had their holi- 
day clothes on, and shone in rosy scarfs among the 
crowd." Allahabad is situated west of the fort, 
along the Jumna. *' The city is small, with very poor 
houses and narrow irregular streets, and confined to 
the banks of the Jamna." The '^ Serai " of Ehusru, 
the eldest son of Jehangir, the object of his father's 
jealousy and hate, and who met with his death 'in a 
very suspicious manner, is one of the finest structures 
in Allahabad, '* It is a fine quadrangle surrounded 
by an embattled wall, along the inside of which are a 
series of lodges for the gratuitous reception of travel- 
lers. Adjoining is a garden or pleasure-ground, con- 
taining some fine old mango-trees, and three mauso- 
leums, in a rich, magnificent, yet solemn style of 
architecture. Heber states that they were raised 
over two princes and a princess of the imperial family, 
but does not specify their names. In the middle 
of the fort stanas an antique stone column 
popularly styled Gada^ or Club of Bhim Sen, 
a hero who figures in the romantic legends of Hin- 
dustan. It is mentioned by Tieffenthaler as stand- 
ing in his time; was pulled down during some altera- 
tions made in the fort in 1798, and has lately been 
replaced. The length is forty-two feet seven inches; 
the shape nearly cylindrical, yet slightly tapering, 
the lower diameter being three feet two and a quart- 
er inches. It bears two Sanskrit inscriptions of 
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considerable length; bat notwithstanding the endea- AiUhontia, 
yours of Prinsep, Troyer, and Mill, no oertain oon- — 
elusion can be drawn as to their date, Below the 
fort is a subterraneous temple, entered by a long 
passage sloping downwards. Its shape is square, 
and the roof supported by pillars; in the middle is a 
linga, or phallio emblem, and at one end a dead 
forked tree, continually watered with great care by 
the attendant priests, who maintain that it still re- 
tains its sap and vitality; but Tieffenthaler describes 
it as leafless in his time, a century ago. The 

Elaoe is a close, loathsome den, rendered more 
ideous by obscene and monstrous figures of 
Mahadeva, Qanesh, and other objects of wor- 
ship; and is damp from water trickling from . 
its rocky walls.' This insignificant moisture is alleged 
by the superstitious to be the outlet of the river 
Barasvati, which is lost in the sands near Thannesar 
in Sirhind, upwards of 400 miles to the north-west.'' 
The fort was built by Akbar, who changed the name 
of the city ' Prat/ag^* or as firsi; authentically 
mentioned, by Baber, ' Piag ' to Allahabad, or the 
' City of God.' *^ The walls and citadels of Agra and 
Allahabad much surpass the rest (Akbar^s military 
works): they are lofty curtains and towers of cat 
stone, with deep ditches, and ornamented, in the 
Indian way, with turrets, domes, and- battlements ; 
each of the gateways being a stately edifioe'tbat would 
make a suitable entrance to a royal palace." The 
arsenal in the fort is a place of great strength, and is 
said to be impregnable to any force which natives 
could bring against it. To the north-west of the 
fort is situated the military cantonment, in a very 
picturesque part of the country, abounding [in trees. 
The European houses require no description. They 
are built ;in compounds, adorned with shrubs, and 
such fiowers as grow here. The '^ Railway " has 
much increased the prosperity and importance of 
Allahabad, There are handsome shops, or rather 
stores ; and hotels, where the traveller can enjoy 
comfort, and repose. The reader, whose lot it may be 
to reside in India, might chose much worse quarters, 
than those to be found in Allahabad, whether his 
vocation be * Civil,' or ' Military.' The population 
is about 144,000. 

As a residence, however, we should prefen|Luc^-' 
now. This oitv, the Capital of Oudh, " is situate on 
the right or south-west side of the Goomtee, which 
is navigable upwards for many miles above the town, 
and downwards through its whole course to its con- 
fluence with the Ganges." Tradition ascribes the 
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foundation of Lncknow to Lakshmana, the brother of Authorifiei. 
Ram9, whose wonderfal story in the " Ramayana," ^— 

forms the sacred theme of every Hindn in the north- 
west of India. This portion, which is the native town, 
is now poor, and mean. The houses are mostly of 
mnd, and plaster. There are a few of briok. To 
the right and left of the anoient site, building of a 
better style is carried on. The view of the whole, 
from a distance, a little elevated, is not unpleasing. 
The effect made on the observer by many Indian 
villages and towns, is not by any means so dis- 
agreeable as from the description the reader may 
be induced to suppose. The^ is a certain air of 
strangeness to be found, nowhere, of its peculiar 
kind, except in India, about the very poverty and 
squalor of the dwellings, which do not strike the ob- 
server as incongruous, but rather as adding to the 
picturesqueness of the whole scene. There is generally 
one long straggling street, Hoed by houses, in the 
lowest part of which, seated in the native fashion, 
sits the banayan or shop-keeper surrounded by the 
grain and fruit he sells. The cloth>merchaut has 
shelves and cases, in which he keeps his stock, but, 
in like manner open to the street, are samples to tempt 
the purchaser's eye. Of course we do not refer to 
cities of pretension and well-to-do ; the so-called 
bazaars of which have often wide and spacious 
thoroughfares. From the principal street of the 
native town, branch off, right and left, the others. 
Those plying the same handicraft congregate 
together. Such are the goldsmiths, the w.orkers 
in tin, those who deal in brass, and earthenware 
utensils. At the extremity of the city may be seen 
the dyers, engaged in spreading out to dry the cloths, 
to which they have imparted a green, red, or amber 
tint. In some cities, where native manufactures are 
not quite dead, the weavers, in primitive fashion, are 
at work on muslin, or more substantial faWics, 
through the borders of which they pass the gold and 
silver thread, the twisting which forms another in- 
dustry, for which, with other towns, as Poonah, was 
once noted. The humble mochia, or shoe-makers, also 
dwell together in the poorest quarters of the ' town/ 
The towns, if Mussulman, will boast a ' mosque/ 
and if Hindus predominate, certainly several 
^ temples,* small, or large. Then, about the centre of 
the principal street, we are sure to find a sacred tree, 
with a square, raised platform of mud, at its base^ 
where is some image of a god, or stone smeared 
with hM red. Near the tree is perhaps a quaint 
little temple, sqdarOi with circular dome^ or 
15 
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obelisked spire, sarmoanted by a flag. The 
stranger, not curious in the habits and customs of 
people, whose adherence to them has lasted for cen- 
turies, will turn away with a feeling of relief, to the 
ever varjiog charms of the landscape, that, at all 
events, the environs of Lucknow present to his view. 
Amid these the European cantonment is pleasantly 
situated. Many- tinted foliage of the trees, the grassy 
plains, smooth as lawns, the bright coloured flowers^ 
and songs of birds are enjoyable enough, but never 
more so than in the early dawn. Then, before 
the sun's rays are too hot, when the air is fresh, 
the rider or the pede»train may echo the beautiful 
words of Milton's ilve : " Sweet is the breath of morn, 
her rising sweet, with oharm of earliest birds; pleasant 
the sun. When first on this delightful land he spreads 
his orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
glistering with dew." There is now a handsome 
bridge over the Qoomtee, on' the right bank of which 
river is the residence formerly occupied by the deposed 
king. A mosque, built by Aurungzebe, on an 
eminence, is said to occupy the site of the ancient 
stronghold of the city. *^The part of the city 
most interesting to a stranger is remote from the 
palace, being separated from it by the ancient and 
original city, to the north-west of which it is situate. 
This north-western quarter is stated to have been 
principally built by Asof-ud-doulah, Nawaub Vizier, 
from 1775 to 1797. Its great ornament is the splen- 
did Imambarah, which, according to its representation 
in Salt's beautiful view, can scarcely be surpassed in 
the light and elegant style of architecture. Lord 
Yalentia observes respecting it '' the Imambarah, the 
mosque attached to it, and the gatewavs that lead to 
it, are beautiful specimens of this architecture (light 
elegant, but fantastic). From the brilliant white of 
the composition, and the minute delicacy of the work- 
manship, an enthusiast might suppose that genii 
had been the artificers ;" and Heber, a critic of 
high authority on such subjects, observes, 1 have 
never seen an architectural view which pleased me 
more, from its richness and variety, as well as the 
proportions and general good taste of its principal 
leatures. It opens in the Hasanabad, a broad street 
running nearly from south-east to north-west, and 
parallel to the river. At no great distance is a 
large mosque, commenced by Saadat Ali,* and 
at his death left unfinished. Three or four miles 

* Saadat AH was Nawab Vazir, and ruled ia Oadh from 
1798 to 1814. 
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south-^ast of the town, and near the right bank 
Constantia. of the river, is- Constantia, *' a strange fantas- 
tical building, of everj species of architecture, and 
adorned with minute stacco fretwork, enormous liona 
with lamps, instead of eyes, mandarins and ladies 
with shaking heads, and all the gods and goddesses 
of the heathen mythology." It was built at an enor- 
mous expense by an eccentric French adventurer, 
named Claude Martin, who arrived in India a 
private soldier, and died a Major-General, in pos- 
session of property to the amount of several hun- 
dred thousand pounds. His body is deposited in a 
sarcophagus in one of the lower apartments. Martin 
had been bred a Romanist, but appears to have retain- 
ed little of his early creed. A large share, however, 
of his vast wealth was devoted to charitable purposes, 
and a college, called after the founder '^ La Marti- 
niere," preserves his memory at the place where 
his fortune was accumulated and his eccentricities 
indulged." 

Some of the Oudh taluqdars^ or landed proprie- 
tors have residences at Lncknow. The writer was 
present when 8ir George Gouper, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Oudh, and the N.-W. Provinces, 
addressed the Taiuqdars assembled at the Agri- 
cultural exhibition held in Lucknow. The re- 
representative of the Queen-Empress, in these parts, 
was seated on a kind of throne, having on his left 
Sir Drigbijhai Singh (we trust to ihemory for the 
spelling), K. G. S. I., an old man, since dead, whose 
loyalty during a trying crisis had gained for him 
the honour of Knighthood. Sir George Gouper 
delivered a lengthy speech to the assembled agrioultu« 
rists, urging them to adopt the best means for improv- 
ing the soil, and especially recommending increased 
attention to irrigation works. The Lieut.-Governor 
alluded to a notion which appeared to prevail among 
these taiuqdars, vte., that every improvement made 
on their lands would only subject them to increased 
taxation from the assessment officers, and took the 
opportunity to disavow on the part of the Govern- 
ment, any such intention. The speech was afterwards 
read in Urdu by Major Erskine, the Chief Secretary. 
Prizes of various values were distributed to the suc- 
cessful competitors, whose samples of produce were 
displayed in the building. We noticed some fine 
Oudhrice. specimens of rice, for which Oudh is justly celebrated 
among the various grains and agricultural 
produce of the country. The exhibition appears 
to excite considerable interest. The assembly pre- 
sented a very gorgeous appearance, the taiuqdars^ 
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wearing a variety of headdreasi from gold crowna, to Authoritie$. 

tarbaoa gaudy with colour and tinsel, while somo 

were quite plain and distioguishod only by their 
snowy whiteness. A few wore the fez, with gold 
tassel. Tbey sa|^ with perfect gravity during the 
delivery of the speech, which they discussed afterwards 
with much animation. The majority did not appear 
Disinclination to relish the proposal to lay out capital on land im- 
to improve provementa« Tbey are content, as long as they ca6, to 
land. receive their incomes without much trouble. These, 

unless the taluqdar have extravagant tastes, amply 
suffice. All these cultivators of the soil appeared 
well to do. A great number, indeed, do not take any 
active part themselves, but let out their lands. The 
Oudh taluqdars, are on the whole a fine body of men, 
Hindus, and Mussulmans. What cannot fail to 
strike an Englishman is the absence of energy and 
business habits among these people. For a consider- 
able portion of the day the proprietor of a great house 
holds a kind of durbar of his friends and rettiners, 
and hours are consumed in chat, jest, and story- 
telling. One of the most enlightened Mussulman 
taluqdars in Oudh is Kaja Amir Hosein Khan 
— or was in 1881. This nobleman is distin- 
guished for his charity, and munificence in the cause 
of education, to forward which he has contributed 
considerable sums. The rich taluqdars keep carriages, 
and good horses — some of them elephants and 
camels. The palaces of the Kings of Oudh occupied 
a considerable extent of ground. The zenana, for the 
ladies of the family, is a handsome building. The 'Dar- 
bars' of the Lieutenant-Governor are generally held 
in the palace at Lucknow. On the occasion to which 
we have referred above, Sir George Oouper receiv^ 
the English officials, and the native notabilities, 
and, in the evening C31st December 1881), there 
Fire-works, was a display of fire-works in the Kaiserbagh, or 
King's garden, which was lit up with variegated 
lamps. The place, which consists of a number of 
terraces, witli fountains in the middle, was crowded 
with the inhabitants, who eyidently enjoyed the dis- 
play. Raja Amir Hosein Khan is the President of 
an Indian Political Society, which has for its object the. 
discussion of matters of interest for Oudh, specially in. 
connection with the relations betweea the Govern- 
ment and the taluqdars, and with those between 
the latter and their tenants. This society is called the 
" Anjuman-i-Hind." We may notice, here, that land- 
lords in Oudh are called taallukdarsy which signifies 
holders of ta'alluks, manors, or lordships ; the word 
ra'aya is applied to the tenants. The latter is well . 
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knowtii under its corr opted form ryots. Riayat proper* AuihoriUes 
ly means proteotiog, kindness, favonr, &o. These are 
all Arabic words. The terms, Zamin\ earth, &o., and 
Zdmindar^ a land-lord, are nsed in Bengal, and in 
some other parts of India. They are Persian. On 
the tops of gateways, and on the facades of princi- 
pal buildings in Lacknow, we noticed fignres of fish. 
These among the Mussulmans denote dignity, in 
Persia they are called, mahi (fish) — maratib (honour, 
dignity). The privilege of using the symbols is 
specially conferred on princes and great nobles. 
They consist of the figure of a fish, with other in- 
signia (two balls), carried as ensigns upon elephants. 
At Lucknow, however, we noticed simply two fish 
curving towards each other* Wo wfi» nnabla to as» 
oettew t h yeiigiu of tlSi- symbol, fish are mention- 
ed as playing an important part in the sacred books 
of many religions. The following is* given, under the 
term Machchh, the Sanscrit name for fish, by Shakes- 
pear ; Hbe name of the first avator (^divine descent, or 
incarnation), when Vishnu appeared in the shape of 
the small fish SQphari^ to Satyayrata, or Qayagriva, 
to warn him of the general delnge, and desire him to 
plaoe the four Vedas in the boat which he, Vishnu, 
would preser:9e, the fish was first taken up by flaya- 
griva in his hands when bathing, being then the size 
of a Puthi, but it gre^w too large for being contained 
in a tank, river, &c., and was carried to the sea, where, 
afterwards, it supported the ark with its horn.*' 
Satyavrata is said to have lived about 3,000 years 
before Christ. In concluding this description of 
Lucknow we cannot refrain from relating, from 
contemporary accounts, some of the incidents with 
which the town will ever be connected in the remem- 
brance of the mutiny. The inhaman butchery had 
taken place at Cawnpore. Brigadier (ieneral Have- 
lock left Ajl^habad on the evening of the 7th of July 
1857 to relieve the station, one of the largest canton* 
ments in the rural district. The garrison consisted 
of three native infantry regiments (the 1st, 53rd, and 
56th), one dative cavalry corps (the 2ud), and 
about 50 European artillery with , seven gnus. The 
commander of the station. Sir Hagh Wheeler had 
noticed a spirit of disaffection among the native 
troops, as early as the middle of May^ Fearing an 
outbreak he placed the hospital in a state of defence. 
Be intrenched it, arm^ it with all the guns of the 
battery, and removed thither the women and children. 
The Qeneral applied to the infapious Nana Sahib, Kaia 
of Bithoor, who pretended to be friendly to the Englisn, 
for succour in case of emergency* Nana Sahib sent a 
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force of 200 cavalry and 400 infantry, with two gnn9| Authorititi 
to guard the ireasary. On the 5th of Jane, ibes'a *-- 
troops commenced to attack the intrench ment. The 
Nana, arriving, headed them in persoD. It is said 
that, on the 11th, these treacheronssconndrels played 
upon the barracks *^with three mortars, two 24-ponnd* 
ers, three IS-pounders, one or two 12-ponnders, abont 
the same nnmber of 9-poanders, and one 6-ponnder" 
The fire was very destructive, the shots bringing down 
entire pillars of the Yera:Ddalis, and penetrating the 
masonry walls of the Hospital barracks. , The suffer- 
ings of the garrison soon became intense, from the 
excessive beat, and want of food and water. '^ We 
bad but one available well, in the middle of the in- 
trenchment, and the enemy kept up their fire 
so incessantly, that it was as much as giving a 
man*s life-blood to go and draw a bucket of water." 
The rebels, however, ceased their fire at night, thus 
enabling water to be drawn. The supplies of animal 
food were soon exhausted, and *dall and chappatties 
formed the scanty sustenance of the besieged. A 
survivor thus wrote : "Altogether the distress was 
so great, that nnne could offer a word of consolation 
to his friend, or attempt to administer to the wants 
of each other. I have seen the dead bodies of officers, 
and tenderly brought up young ladies of rank 
(colonels' and captains* daughters) put out here in 
the verandah amongst the ruins, to await the time 
when the fatigue party usually went round to carry 
the dead to the well ; for there was scarcely room 
to shelter the living. The buildings were so riddled 
that every safe corner available was considered a 
great object." During this time the soldiers made 
several sorties, in which they slew a great number 
of their cowardly foes. The latter, though so many, 
were afraid to risk a hand to hand encounter with the 
British troops. They at last resorted to shelling, 
and thus set fire to the hospital. They chose this as 
the moment for attack, but were repulsed with 
hea?y loss. The garrison was at length forced 
to surrender from famine. Before the capitula- 
tion *'Nana Sahib sent Mrs. Greenway, an aged 
European lady, who had been captured by the rebels, 
into the trenches with a note to the effect that all 
soldiers and Europeans who had nothing to do with 
Lord Dalhousie's Government and would lay down 
their arms, should be sent safely to Allahabad.*' The 
Nana was to take possession of the place with all the 
military stores. He undertook in an agreement 
drawn up in writing which he signed, and ratified by 
a solemn oath, to provide boats^ and permit every 
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individaftl ia the intrenobment to proceed to Allaha* Authorities. 

bad anmolested. How he kept bis word is well 

cTO^lty^ *^£ koown. Volley after volley was fired od the boats, 
'Nai^** crossing the ri?er. The few passengers who suc- 

ceeded in reaching the opposite shore were hacked 
to pieces by the 17th Native Infantry, waiting for 
their arrival. 

Some of the women and children, most of them 
wounded, thirty-five in number, which with other 
prisoners in the Nana's hands, amounted altoj^ether 
to 150, were taken, and confined in close custody 
in the city. Mr. Shepherd, who survived the Mr. 8 h e p- 
32*^ Maasa- massacre, says: ** It is reported that the lives of herd, 
the poor women were spared by the Nana from 
bad motives, and that he appointed a wicked 
old hag to persuade the helpless creatures to 
yield to his wishes. Ibis message, I learn, was 
conveyed to the women with great art, accompanied 
by threats and hopes ; but was received with great 
indignation, and a firm resolution to die, or kill each 
other with their own teeth, if any forcible means ^ 

were employed to dishonour them." After Nana 
Sahib's forces had been defeated at Fuiteypur, some 
Ilahajons (merchants) and Babus (gentlemen of the 
city) fell under the suspicion of conveying letters 
from the European women to distant stations. '^ It 
was therefore resolved (bv the blood-thirsty miscreant) 
that i^e said spies, togetner with all the women and 
children, as also the few gentlemen whose lives 
had been spared (said to be sis in number), should 
all be put to death, and that the Babus of the city, 
every person who could read or write English, should 
have their right hands and noses cut of. The 
first order was carried out immediately — i. e.^ 
on the evening of the 15th of July. '* The native 
spies were first put to the sword,'* says Mr. 
Shepherd, ^' and after them the gentlemen, who 
were brought from the out-buildings in which they 
were coiSned, and shot with bullets there- 
after. The poor females were ordered to come 
out, but neither threats or persuasions could induce 
them to do so; they laid hold of each other by dozens, 
and clung so close, that it was impossible to separate 
them, or drag them out of the building. The tropers, 
therefore, brought muskets, and after firing a great 
many shots from the doors, windows, &c., rushed in 
with swi>rd8 and bayonets. Some of the helpless 
creatures, in their agony, fell down at the feet of their 
murderers, clasped their legs, and begged of them 
in the most pitiful manneri to spare their lives, but to 
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berately and completeiy, in the midst of the most 

dreadful shrieks and cries of the victims. There were 
between 140 and 1«50 sonls, incladiog ohildreB, and 
from a little before sunset till oandle light was occu- 
pied in completing the dreadful deed. The doors of 
the building were then locked for the night, and the 
murderers went to their homes. Next morning it 
was found, on opening the doors, that some ten or 
fifteen females, with a few of the children, had ma- 
naged to escape from death, by falling and hid- 
hig under the murdered bodies of their fellow 
prisoners.. Fresh orders were therefore sent to 
murder them also; but the survivors, not being able 
to bear the idea of being cut down, rushed out into 
the compound, and seeing a well there, threw them- 
selves into it without hesitation, thus putting a period 
to lives which it was impossible for them to save. 
Ihe dead bodies of those murdered on the preceding 
evening were then ordered to be thrown into the 
same well, and jallads literally, executioners, those 
who flay the skin, from jalad, skin) were employed 
to drag them away Ifke dogs." We have mentioned 
that General Havelock had marched to relieve Gawn- 
pore. The dastardly rebels were no sooner aware 
of this, than they blew up the magazine and evacuated 
the place. The troops, who had easily put to flight 
such bodies of the cowardly natives whom they met 
in arms, were horrified when they entered, too late 
to save, the scene of cruelty and perfidy. " Traces 
of the meet wanton devastation met the eye at every step. 
In a native house where the women had been confined, 
tresses of hair, children's shoes, articles of female wear, 
broad hats and bonnets, books, and such like things 
lay scattered all about the room. There were marks 
of bullets and sword cuts on the walls not high up, as 
if men had fought, but low down, and about the cor- 
ners, where the poor crouching creatures had been cut 
down." What wonder if, when Havelook's men, as 
they marched from this devil's scene to the relief 
of Lucknow, cut down every rebel they met. The 
petty rajas, and landholders of Oudb, with few excep- 
tions, were temporising while they watched the 
course of events. They wete prepared to fight, and 
massacre the Europeans, tf fortunehad proved adverse 
to the latter, or equally to confjratulate them, and pre- 
tend allegiance, if the English proved successful. 
Qreat reliance was placed on the gallant Outram, and, 
when the latter succeeded in uniting his forces with 
those of Havelock—ijiongh the total number of 
finglish soldiers was only 8,000 ! and they had to 
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make a three, or four days' march through a country 
swarming with hostile troops before they conid even 
attempt the actual object of their jonrney— it was felt 
that no native soldiers would be able to withstand 
British pluck and endurance. We must hurry over 
the memorable relief of Lucknow, a feat which con- 
ferred everlasting glory on British arms. The English 
troops, Eavelock in command, and Outram, as a volun- 
teer, crossed the Ganges from Cawoporeon the 19th of 
September, with one brigade, under General Neill, 
consisting of the 5th Fusiliers, the 84th, detachments 
of the 64th, and the Madras Fusiliers, and another, 
under Colonel Hamilton, composed of the 78th, 90th, 
and Si^h regiment of Ferozepur. Besides these 
there were three batteries of artillery, and a small 
body of cavalry, volunteers and irregulars. . T\ie 
enemy after a feeble attempt to resist the crossing, 
which was e£Pected without loss under cover of the 
24-pounders, retired to his fortified position at Mun- 
garwar. At Alumbagh, a large house, with a high 
wall all round, and an inclosure of about 500 yards 
square, the enemy had a formidable intrenchment. 
This place, a country residence of the princes pf Oudh, 
is about three miles from Lucknow, on the Gawnpore 
side. On the present occasion it yras defended by 50 
pieces of cannon. The enemy were driven from 
Alumbagh, which was maintained by a party of the 
64th foot, under Major Sibley, under wnose protec- 
tion were left the eiok, the wounded, and the bag- 
gage. ^^ Betwixt Alumbagh and Lucknow is an 
extiensive plain, traversed by a wide canal, 
Havelock, with the main body of the force, crossed 
this by a bridge, which the enemy, hanging close 
upon our rear, immediately destroyed, occupy- 
ing our position on the bank of the canal, so as to 
divide the two portions of our force from each 
other. This bridge crossed, the army was able to 
catch the sound of firing at Lucknow. Immediately 
the 24*pounder8 pealed forth a royal salute, to cheer 
the hearts of their comrades, now proving beyond 
a doubt that they were still holding out. Our troops 
dashed on, and the fight was desperate. I) early a 
General day was occupied by General Havelock in forcing his 
Havelock en- ^ay to the Residency through the city. The resisfc- 
tance was determined, and the casualties very severe. 
Havelock had to make his way through gardens, 
small bazaars, knots of houses, and other inclosed 
places. The enemy fought as Asiatics always fight- 
behind stone walls. The bullets literally rained up- 
on the advancing force, and that single movement 
cost 460 men. Sixteen officers of the 90th were 
16 
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killed or placed bors de combat y ftDd almoat all tbe ^v^^rttiit. 

superior ofBcera of the 6th Fusiliers. There was 

some hard fightini^ before the relieving foroe reached 
the inclo8ares,and the total namber of soldiers disabled 
cannot be fixed at less tban 700. On reaching the 
Residency, Havelock was still fired on by the enemy 
from batteries recently thrown np, and which requir- 
ed to be stormed in succession, and 'were carried 
at the point of the bayonet. Here fell General 
Neill with many other gallant officers. Havelock 
reached Lucknow with 2,800 men, in all. Of these 
nearly 600 had been disabled ; about as many more 
had been left at Alumbagh — so that when joined by 
tiie Residency garrison, about 1,000 strong, he had 
scarcely his original number, to meet a foroe of 
above 50,000 in the field against him. Outram re- 
mained at the Residency with 1,500 men, levellinfl^ 
the various buildings which hemmed and commanded 
them, while Havelock operated outside. For a time 
the force was separated into three, Havelock being 
out off from all communication with Outram. 

Luckily they were soon reunited. The rescue of 
the garrison is thus described in a letter : — 

^' After our armv had got well over the bridge, cheers 
and loud hurrahs rent the air, and handkerchiefs 
and pieces of * cloth were seen waved by the garrison, 
which', I am glad to say, was shortly afterwards 
joined and set free by the brave troops come to their 
succour* This relief happened in good time, for the 
rascally rebels had part of the garrison intrenched 
camp undermined, and ready for loading. It is more 
than pen can do to give you even the most distant 
account of the meeting, 'twas so pleasant to behold ; 
I shall, however, leave it to your imagination. The 
women, children, and sick were all sent to the in- 
trenchments at Allumbagh, and there they are now, 
waiting for reinforcements ere they can be trusted 
even as far as Cawnpore, distant some forty miles or 
so. Last night a party from various corps, number- 
ing in all 150, arrived from Allumbagh, in charge of 
an immense number of captured elephants and oamels, 
and one or two of these men tell me that, for want of 
other material to erect breast works, the bedding be- 
longing to the men was appropriated to this purpose. 
Ever since our fellows crossed the bridge and ad- 
vanced towards the Residency, there has been scarce 
an hour's cessation of firing from guns of large and 
small calibre, and those infernal jingals from the 
city. Upwards of two miles of the city is levelled, 
and every hour lessens it still morOy bat the firing 
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does not slacken io the least. The enemy, it is said, 
are being reinforced by the rented army of Delhi." 
It was, indeed, an anxions time for British supremacy 
in India. Not that there was any fear for the ulti- 
mate resnlt. Thongh the odds, in point of numbers, 
were so overwhelmingly great against the English 
soldiers, the Natives of India ooold never withstand 
their superior courage and discipline, though the re« 
bels were intoxicated with bhang, and incited by sen- 
timents of the deadliest hatred and ferocity. At the 
risk of carrying this chapter to undue length, we 
cannot forbear giving here the following from the 
pen of M. de Bannevoi, a French physician in 
India':—'' I give you the following account of the 
relief of Lucknow, as described by a lady, one of the 
rescued party : — On every side death stared us in the 
face ; no human skill could avert it any longer. We 
saw the moment approach when we must bid fare- 
well to earth, yet without feeling that unatterable 
horror which must have been experieooed by the 
unhappy victims at Oawopore. We resolved rather 
to die than to yield, and were fully persuaded that 
in twenty-four hours all would be over. The en- 
gineers had said so, and all knew the worst. We 
women strove to encourage each other, aQd to perform 
the light duties which had been assigned to us, such 
as conveying orders to the batteries, und supplying 
the men with . provisions, especially cups of coffee, 
which we prepared day and night. I had gone Out 
to try and make myself useful, in company with Jes- 
sie Brown, the wife of a corporal in my husband's 
regiment. Poor Jessie had been in & state of rest- 
less excitement all through the siege, and had fallen 
away visibly within the last few days. A constant 
fever consumed her, and her mind wandered occasion- 
ally, espeicially that day, when the recollections of 
home seemed powerfully present to her. At last, 
overcome with fatigue, she lay down on the 
ground, wrapped up in her plaid. I sat beside her, 
promising to awaken her when, as she said, ''her 
father should return from the ploughing." She fell at 
length into a profound slumber, motionless, ap- 
parently breathless, her head resting on my lap. I 
myself could no longer resist the inclination to sleep, 
in spite of the continual roar of the cannon. Suddenly 
1 was aroused by a wild unearthly scream close to 
my ear : my companion stood upright before me, her 
arms raised, and her head bent forward in the attitude 
of listening. A look of intense delight broke over 
her countenance ; she grasped my hand, drew 
me towards her, and exclaimed, ' Dinna ye hear 
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it/ Minna ye hear it,' Ay, I'm no dreamin,' AulkariUtt. 
its, the Slogan o'the Highlanders 1 Wa 're saved, we — 

're saved I *' Then, flinging herself on her knees, she 
thanked Qod with passionate fervonr. I felt utterly 
bewildered ; my English ears heard only the roar of 
the artillery, and I thoaght my poor Jessie was still 
raving-; bub she darted to the batteries, ani I heard 
her ory incessantly to the men, ^^ courage, courage f 
hark to the Slogan— to the Macgregor, the grandest 
of them a.' Here's help at last I " To describe the 
efiFeot of these words upon the soldiers would be im- 
possible. For a moment they ceased firing, and 
every soul listened with intense anxiety. Qradnally, 
however, there arose a murmur of bitter disappoint- ^ 
ment, and the wailing of the women who had 
flocked to the spot, burst out ane^ as the Colonel 
shook his head. Our dull Lowland ears heard noth- 
ing but the rattle of the musketry. A few moments 
more of this death-like suspense, of this agonizing 
hope, and Jessie, who had sunk on the ground, sprang 
to her feet, and cried, in a voice so clear and piercing, 
that it was heard along the whole line. Will ye no 
believe it noo? The Slogan has ceased, indeed, bnt the 
Campbells are comin I D*ye hear, d'ye hear ? At that 
moment we seemed indeed to hear the voice of God 
in the distance, when the pibroch of the Highlanders 
brought ns tidings of deliverance, for now there was 
no longer any doubt of the fact. The shrill, pene- 
trating ceaseless souni, which rose above all other 
sounds, could come neither from the advance of the 
enemy, nor from the work of the sappers. No, it was 
indeed the blast of the Scottish bagpipes, now shrill 
and then harsh, as if threatening vengeance on the 
foe, then in softer tones seeming to promise succour 
to their friends in need. Never surely was there 
such a scene as that which followed. Not a heart in 
the Residency of Lucknow bdt bowed itself before 
God. All, by one simultaneous impulse, fell upon 
their knees, and nothing was heard but bursting sobs 
and the murmured voice of prayer. Then all arose, 
and there rang out from a thousand lips, a 
great shout of joy which sounded far and wide, and 
lent new vigour to that blessed pibroch. To our 
cheer of ' Gjd save the Qaeen,' they replied by the 
well known strain that moves every Soot to tears, 
^'Should auld acqaiintanoe be forgot,' &o. After that 
nothing else mide any impression on me. I scarcely 
remember, whit folbwei. Jessie wis presented to 
the General on his entranca into the fort, and at the 
officers' banquet her health was drunk by all present, 
while the pipers matched round the table playing 
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once more the familiar air of '^ Anld Lang Syne." AuthoriUss. 

While those who are responsible for British rule in 

India should, as become, the representatives of Eng- 
lish traditions, govern rigbteonsly, and with justice 
tempered with mercy, it is not in human nature to 
forget the atrocious cruelties of which Indians, im- 
pelled by hatred and fanaticism, are capable. There 
are, among tiiem men who are qualified to be entrust- 
ed with duties which need honesty, and ability 
for their exercise ; but, until the superstitious belief 
in Hindu traditions, is eradicated, until education 
and civilization have banished prejudice, and shed a 
milder light on all the inhabitants of India, the high- 
est offices in the country must continue to be held 
by Englishmen. And this, not only for the sake 
of British supremacy, but for the wellbeing and 
prosperity of. the natives themselves. Though 
Luoknow was now reinforced, the situation there 
was still critical and dangerous. The whole garri- 
son, even with the addition of Havelock's men, 
only amounted to 3,000, while the besiegers number- 
ed fully 70,000. Some of the rebels had mustered 
at Bithoor, the raj of the false and cruel monster. 
Nana. Colonel Wilson, with a field battery, and 650 
men proceeding thither, routed the enemy, killing 
about 100 of them, and completely destroyed Bitboor. 
The dep6t, at Allumbagh succeeded in obtaining pro- 
visions from Cawnpore. The troops at the latter 
place consisted of the garrison, 1,500 men ; Brigadier 
Qrant's force, 3,500 ; the reinforcements from Cal- 
cutta, and elsewhere, which joined before the 30th 
of October, bringing tbe total up to about 7,000. 
Qraut, taking witb him 3,400 msn, and twenty guns, 
crossed the Qanges from Gawnpore on the Slst of 
October, '^ It was a glorious sight," says an officer 
'^ to witness the troops under Qrant marching proudly 
along — one solid mass of stalwart frames, but active 
and energetic-bunder thorough discipline, and every 
man having an air of determin ition. The natives 
gazed at the Highlanders wilh astonishment and 
dread, and styled them (with reference to their garb) 
Uhe ghosts of the murdered English- women risen to 
avenge I * The Delhi column looked as if they had hard 
fighting and great exposure ; but the men were in 
capital spirits. The 8th and 75th were in mouse 
coloured dresses, which looked odd at first sight but 
unquestionably was a capital colour to fight in, as it 
is difficult to perceive it at a distance. The Sikhs were 
dressed in the same way. Two of our guns were 
drawn by elephants, which sometimes astonished 
the Royals, and would rather create a sensation at 
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Woolwich. We need not follow the movements of the AuiharkUi. 
various bodies of tioops, on the march to relieve **" 
Lacknow, Thej eDcountered masses of the enemy, 
and it is recorded that the condaot of these rebels was 
despicable as far as courage went. '^ Never were large 
bodies of men seen to fly so rapidly as those which 
attempted to oppose oar men, on the 3rd (November)." 
** On the 8th of November, Sir Colin Campbell, taking 
with him a detachment of the 9th Lancers and Punjab 
irregulars, the naval Brigade with six 24-pounders, 
two howitzers, and four large mortars, crossed the 
Qanges, and proceeded rapidly to Newabgunge, where 
they arrived on the 10th. Two columns moved up one 
mile nearer to Lucknow, throwing out a main 
picket to within three miles of Alambagh. Sir Colin 
was now able to dispose of 6,000 men, eleven heavy 
guns, two 18-pounderS| eighteen field-pieces, and 
several mortars. He commenced operations on the 
lOth by clearing Alumbagh ; and the day closed with 
the capture of two guns and the reduction of the 
square fort of Jellalabad, which was subsequently 
blown up. The capture of the other places between 
Alumbagh and the Residency will be made clear by a 
slight sketch of the ground on which Lucknow lies. 
Alumbagh stands south of Lucknow about three miles. 
A direct road runs due north, crosses the canal at 
right angles in a point called the Charbagh Bridge, 
and diverging slightly to the westward, outs through 
the heart of the city, and stops at the Besidenoy. 
The canal, which runs nearly east to west, falls into 
the tioomtee at a point north of the Martiniere School. 
The Mochee Bawan and Residency abut on the 
river, which flows almost due east and parallel to the 
canal ; but at some distance the course of the stream 
alters and winds south, joining the canal above the 
Martiniere School. Thus Lucknow, the Muchee 
Bawan, the Residency, and other buildings, are in- 
closed north, south, and east by a barrier of water, 
which bathe an area forming almost a rectangle. 
Near the junction of the oaq^i and Goomtee, and 
consequently near the Martiniere, several bridges 
are built on the canal, that which is the nc^arest 
to the river leading to a group of buildings 
called the mahals. These mahals are the re« 
sidence of Wajid All's 300 wives, and are an exten- 
sive structure built of bricks, affording excellent 
covering positions to infantrv, but inoapable of re- 
sistance to artillery. Near them are Secunderabad, 
the barracks, the Sahmuch, and mess*house. Troops 
occupying the mahals and other buiklincs just named, 
are under fire south-eastward from the Residency. 
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Artillery plaoed on the canal in front of the Marti- 
niere could fire on them in a north-westerly direo* 
tioQ. It is, then, obvious, that by an advance of our 
troops from the southward or Martiniere direction 
the oocnpants of the mahals would be under a double 
fire. At no great distance in rear, south of the 
Martiniere, is Dilkhusha, literally, Hearts' Delight, a 
palace of brick, composed of two rectangular blocks 
of buildings, forming a square." 

Sir Colin reduced Jellalabad, then on the 15th 
occupied the Diikbusha, and Martiniere. aft^r a run- 
ning fire of two hours. The enemy advancing to 
the attack were heavily repulsed. The next morn- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief crosfled the canal, and 
after a severe struj^^le, in wbich the enemy 
suffered enormously, occupied Secunderabad. Sal- 
much, near the nn.abals, was stormed and carried, 
after a cannonade of three hours. Communication 
was opened with the Residency on the 17th. '^ In the 
dusk of the same evening, on the bloody and hard- 
won field, Sir James Outram, Sir Henry Havelock, 
and Sir Colin Campbell met. On the 20th the garrison, 
which bad so long held the Residency, was removed, 
the women and wounded being talcen to the rear. 
The latter were shortly afterwards escorted to 
Cawnpore, where those hitherto confined in Allnm- 
bagh nad already arrived." On the 2nd of July the 
lamented Sir Henry Lawrence received a wound from 
the bursting of a shell, thrown by the enemy into the 
Residenoy, Brigadier Inglis in the despatch which 
he wrote, says: " The latelamenUd Sir H. Lawrence, 
knowing that his last hour was rapidly approaching, 
directed me to assume the command of the troops, 
and appointed Major Banks to succeed him in the 
office of Chief Commissioner. He lingered in great 
agony till the morning of the 4th of July, when he 
expired, and the Qovernment was thereby deprived, 
if 1 may venture to say so, of the services of a 
distinguished statesman and a most gallant 
soldier. Few men have ever possessed, to the same 
extent, the power which he enjoyed of winning the 
hearts of all those with whom he came in contact, 
and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous devo- 
tion for himself and for the Government which he 
served. The successful defence of the position has 
been under Providence solely attributable to the fore- 
sight which he evinced in the timely commencement 
of the neoessary operations, and the great skill and 
nntfaring personal activity which he exhibited in 
earrying them into effect. All ranks possessed such 
ooftfidenoe in his judgmeat ftod in bis fertility of 
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resonrce, that the news of his fall was reoeired 
throughoat the garrison with feelings of oonsterna* 
tion. only seoond to the grief whioh was inspired in 
the hearts of all by the loss of a public beoefaotor and 
a warm personal friend. Feeling as keenly and as 
gratefully as I do the obligations that the whole of 
ns are under to this great and good man, I trust the 
Government in India, will pardon me for having at- 
tempted, however, imperfectly to pourtray them. 
In him every good and deserving soldier lost a 
friend, and a chief, capable of discriminating, and 
ever on the alert to award merit, no mattl^r 
how humble the sphere in which it was exhibit- 
ed." As an instance of his magnanimity, and re- 
gard for the religious feelings of the natives, who 
had outraged every sentiment of common decency 
and humanity, the following is recorded in the des- 
patch of Brigadier Inglis, from which we have al- 
ready quoted: '^Our heaviest losses have been 
caused by the fire from the enemy's sharp-shooters 
stationed in the adjoining mosques and houses of the 
native nobility, to the necessity of destroying whioh 
the attention of Sir Henry had been repeatedly 
drawn by the staff of engineers ; but his invariable 
reply was, *' Spare the holy places, and private pro- 
perty too, as far as possible '*, and we consequently 
have suffered severely from our very tenderness to 
the religious prejudices and respect jto the rights of 
our rebellious citizens and soldiery." It is not too 
much to say, that probably no people in the world 
would have used their ultimate victory with so much 
clemency and mercy as that which characterized the 
conduct of the English when they had quelled the 
Indian mutiny. The atrocious cruelties committed 
by Indians would have drawn down npon them 
the severest retribution. Happily, indiscrimfnate 
slaughter was not permitted, and only the ring- 
leaders, and those who refused to make submission 
met the fate, which they richly deserved. Even so, 
many escaped punishment. Brahmans, fakirs, petty 
native rajas, who thought the time had arrived for 
murdering every white man and woman and child, in 
India, were the real instigators of the mutiny. Native 
prophecies were falsified, and it will be the constant 
care of the British Goverment to watch the maohina- 
tians of selfish intriguers, and guard against the re- 
currence of scenes unexampled in history. On the 
Ist of November, 1858, .in which year the Govern- 
ment of India was transferred from the Court of 
Directors to that of the Queen of Great Britain, the 
memorable Proclamation of Queen Victoria, wai 
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issued through her First Viceroy, and Governor- Authorities, 
Qeneral, Charles John, Visconnt Canning, to the na- "-— 

tives of India. In this document Her Majesty pro- 
mised that none of her Indian subjects should be 
molested, and that none would be favoured, and that, 
as far as possible, men of all creeds and colours 
should be freely admitted to her service. 

Lamenting the rebellion, as the work of ambitious 
and designing men, she was satisfied with having 
vindicated her authority on the field of battle, and was 
resolved to adopt a merciful course towards all rebels 
who proved their disposition to turn from their evil 
ways. The first day of the year 1859 was set down as 
the last day of receiving penitents now in arms against 
her rule. All common insurgents who had not been 
directly guilty of murder or of concealing assassins, 
would be fully pardoned. All who had taken a lead- 
ing part in the rebellion, or who had sheltered assas- 
sins would, by proving their loyal intentions, avoid 
the gallows, and might plead extenuating circum- 
stances as a claim to receive back their forfeited estates. 
Murderers would, however, receive the penalty due 
to their crimes. When the rebellion had been 
thoroughly extinguished, the attention of her Viceroys 
would be devoted to the development of the resources 
of the country. Whatever the shortcomings of 
English rule in India may be, the student who has 
followed us, only thus far, who has realized the utter 
degradation of the mass of the people, their supersti- 
tions, and revolting practices in religion, their want 
of enterprise and energy, induced by their crushing 
system of priestcraft, the blood-thirsty crimes of which 
tney are capable when left to themselves, will hope 
that the English will hold India, till their civilizing 
and reforming mission be completely fulfilled. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER IX. 

In the last chapter we gave some aooonnt of two AulhoriUei* 
important towns in the north-west of India, places -— 

which will always be associated with sad recollections. 
Before proceeding with our descriptions of the sacred 
places of India, we will briefly notice Barmah, which 
we hope will, before these pages come into the hands 
of the reader, be altogether, as it is now in part, 
nnder the control of the Government of India. The 
cruelties and atrocities of King Theebaw have long 
called for condign punishment. But there are other 
and important political reasons which justify British 
interference in Burmah, This State, on the confines 
of India, is a continual source of anxiety and danger. 
It may be, and has been, made a centre for foreign 
intrigue. While this is the case, the Indian authorities 
cannot remain idle. We have, before this, been 
subjected to annoyance from the machinations of 
bordering states, where schemes against the security 
of British India have been fomented. Burmah opens 
out a wide field for commercial enterprise — hitherto 
denied to foreigners. The tyrannous misrule of 
King Theebaw, exercised not only to his own sub- 
jects, but to those of different nations, have at length 
Jed to more powerful arguments and remonstrances 
being employed by the Indian Government. At the 
moment of penning these lines, an ultimatum has been 
addressed to the Burmese monarch by the Indian 
Government. Preparations are being made to enforce 
the British demands. Unless these are acceded to 
promptly, the territories of the king will be invaded. 
Whether the result will be the deposition of a ruler, 
odious for his many crimes, or not, the relation be- 
tween India and Burmah will unquestionably be placed 
on a very different footing to the jpresent.* Burmah 
is situated between Eastern India and China. On the 
north it is bounded by Assam and Thibet, Pegu lies 
to the south, and China to the east. Mountain ranges, 
on the west divide it from Arracan, Tipperah and 
Munneepore. Trade was carried on by the East India 
Company with Burmah, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, though the Burmese Govern- 
mentstrictly prohibited the settlement of foreigners. 
In 1687 th'e British took possession of the island of 
Negrais, at the mouth of the western branch of the 
Irrawaddy. The Burmese were successful in the 

• King Theebaw has since been deposed, as the result of 
a saccessfal British invasions of his territories. 
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contests thej bad yfiih the Siamese and Chinese. They Authoritiet, 

snbsequentlj annexed oonsiderable portions of terri- 

Ufty; AtrAoHn Id 1783, and ten yearA later the whole 
coast of Tenasserim was extorted by then). Mnnn^e- 
pofeand Assam were afterwards joined to the Burmese 
Empire. Aftet repeated acts of Burmese encroach- 
ment on British territory, war was declared against 
Bnrmah in 1824. The Burmese are said to have 
fought well, but after repeated defeats, and the 
threatened occupation of their capital, they were re- 
duced td terms of peace. - A treaty was concluded at 
Yandaboo, on the 26th of February, 1826, by which 
the British retained the coast of Tenasserim ; Arra- 
caUy and its dependencies, the islands of Ramree, 
Oheduba, and Sandoway, which had been conquered 
by them. The King of Ava renounced all claim 
to Assam, Oachar, Jyntia, and Sf unneepore. He also 
ftj^reed to receive and send an accredited minister. 
The King soon manifested repugnance to have a Bri- 
tish resident. In 1840, the latter was withdrttwn. 
But the Burmese soon proceeded to acts of hostility 
to British subjects. On satisfaction being refused, 
war was again declared against Burmah in 1852. 
The result of this was the formal annexation by 
the Governor-General of India of the lower por- 
tion of the Burmese territories, in the following 
proclamation : ^" The Court of Ava having refused 
to make amends for the injuries and insults 
which British subjects hid suffered at the hands of 
its servants, the Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil, resolved to exact reparation by force of arms. 
The fortd and cities upon the coast were forthwith 
attacked and captured. The Burman forces have been 
dispersed wherever they have been met ; and the pro- 
vince of Pegu is now in the occupation of British 
troops. The just and moderate demands of the 
Government of India have been rejected by the king ; 
the ample opportunity that has been afforded him for 
repairing the injury that was done, has been disre- 
garded ; and the timely submission, which alone could 
have been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of 
his kingdom, is still withheld. Wherefore in compen- 
sation for the past, and for better security in the fu- 
ture, the Governor-General in Council has resolved, 
and hereby proclaims, that the province of Pegu is 
now, and shall be henceforth a portion of the Bri- 
tish territories in the east. Such Barman troops as 
may still remain within the province shall be driven 
out ; civil government shall immediately be establish- 
ed ; and offioers shall be appointed to administer the 
affairs of the several district. 
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The Governor-General in Conncil hereby caUs AuthortHes. 
on the iahabitants of Pegn to snbmit themselves 
to the authority, and to oonfideseoafely in the protec- 
tion of the British Government, whose power they 
have seen to be irresistible, and whose rule is marked 
by jnstice and benefioenoe. The Governor^Qeneral 
in Gonncil, having exacted the reparation he deems 
sufficient, desires no fnrther conqaest in Barmah, 
and is willing to consent that hostilities should close. 
But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew his former 
relations of friendship with the British Government, 
and if he shall recklessly seek to dispute its qaiet 
possession of the provinces it has now declared to be 
its own, the Governor-General in Council will a^ain 
put forth the power he holds and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they be persist- 
ed in, must of necessity lead to the total subversion 
of the Burman state, and to the ruin and exile of the 
king and his race.'* In February of 1885, it was 
stated that '' King Theebaw, apprehensive of. British 
interference, had made a treaty with France. By this 
he had ceded to that power, the Shan States, east of the 
Salween, and also the Mogoung ruby mines, while 500 
French soldiers were to be allowed to act as a guard to 
the miners. The Burmese Government were to be 
permitted to import arms and ammunition through 
Tonquin. A Burmese Ambassador was to reside 
permanently in Paris, and a French Resident at 
Mandalay" At the present time the French have 
thought fit to repudiate any intention of giving armed 
assistance to Burmah. Burmah abounds in mineral 
wealth—- gold,silver,|tin, iron, lead, &c. Goal has been 
discovered on the banks of the Irrawaddy. There are 
also petroleum wells. The climate is represented as 
remarkably healthy. The religion of the people is 
Buddhist. Ava, the capital, is on an island farmed by 
the Irrawaddy — the other principal rivers, being the 
Kienduem, Saluen, or Martaban river, Pegu river, Stocqueler. 
and Lokiang. '^ The white elephant holds a very 
remarkable place in the estimation of the Burmese^ 
who consider it an indispensable part of the royal 
establishment, and the want of one would be deemed 
a sure sign of some great evil about to come 
upon the country. The residence of the white 
elephant is -contiguous to the royal palace, and con- 
nected with it by a long open gallery, at the further 
end of which a curtain of velvet embroidered with 

fold conceals tiie august animal from vulgar eyes, 
ts dwelling is a lofty hall covered with gilding, and 
supported by numerous gilt pillars. Its forefeet are 
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•ecared by silver chainSi and its hiader ones by AtUhmtiei. 
chains of iron. Its bed consists of a thick mattrass — — 

covered with cloth, over which is spread anotiier 
softer one covered with silk. Its trappings are of 
gold, studded with diamonds and other precions 
stones. Its betel-box, spitting-pot, bangles, and the 
vessel out of which it feeds, are also of gold, inlaid 
with precions stones, and its attendants and guard 
exceed a thousand persons. It ranks next in honour 
to the King himself, and all ambassadors attending 
the Court of Ava, are expected to show it their re- 
spect by ofiferings of muslins, chintzes, silks, &c.*' 
The people, bein^ Boodhists, are entirely free from 
the absurd prejudices of caste, and the evil feelings 
of ignorant bigotry. The Bnrman, the common 
language, is written from left to right in characters 
of a circular form. The sacred language is Pali, al- 
lied to the Sanscrit. " The Burmese use the Palmira 
leaf, and f6r common purposes an iron style; their re- 
ligions and other books of value are written with 
lacquer, or sometimes with gold and silver^ and the 
leaves are splendidly guilt and ornamented." Ava 
is strongly fortified bj a brick wall, fifteen feet 
in height and ten in thickness. Within the walls, 
are the palace and public bniidings. ** The former 
is of modern date, and, as. might be expected, less 
remarkable in its architecture for harmony of pro- 
portion, or grandeur of design, ihan for richness and 
beautj of de'tails.'* Few of the houses, even of the 
better class, are built of bricks. They are construct- 
ed, of planks and tiled. The plains of Burmah, espe- 
oiallj near the rivers, are very fertile. Wheat, 
rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo aud cotton are 
cultivated there, while tea is grown on the hill- 
sides. Ootton and silk, pottery and cutlery, with 
gold and silver ornaments, are among the industries 
and manufactures. The domestic quadrupeds are the 
ox, buffallo, and horse. The Burmese are generally 
vigorous and active. 

Benares deserves special mention among the sacred 
Hindu cities. It is a place of great antiquity. It 
was orginally known by the names of Kasika, or Kasi, 
and also by that of Ksethra, said to be derived from 
Eshetra Briddha, the first raja of Easi, of whom there 
is any certain notice, and who is ccm'ectured to have 
reigned about sixteen centuries ere Kasi continued to 
have kings of its own until the Mohammedan invasion, 
and considerable ruins of these princes* palaces still 
remain. *' It was first subjected to the Mohammedan 
sway, probably about 1193, by Mohammad, Suftan of 
Ghor, in Afghanistan. It was subjected by Baber^ 
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taken from him by his Patau opponents in 1529, and 
immediately regained. Falling a prey to the Nawab 
Vizier of Ondh on the dissolotion of the empire of 
Delhi, about 1760, it was by treaty of 1775 ceded by 
him to the East India Company. The Oalontta Rail- 
Tray passes close to the city. Elevation above the 
sea 270 feet. Distant N.-W. from Calontta 421 miles, 
by the Ganges 669, or 846 if the Snnderband passage 
be taken^, B. of Allahabad by land 74, S. E.' of Delhi 
466. Lat, 25^17', long. 83^4', Benares is the princi- 
pal place of the district of the same name. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Gauges. The 
depth of water in front of the town in the dry season 
Is more than fifty feet, and the freshes of September, 
add forty-two to this level. The breadth of the Gau* 
ges is 600 yards at low water, and a little more than 
half a mile in the rains. This splendid stream forms 
a bay indenting the front of the town, so as to dis- 
play its picturesque beauties to great advantage. The 
city extends along the banks of the river for about 
* three miles, and has an average width of one mile. 
Leading down to the river are numerous ghats, or 
flights of broad steps, constructed of the free-stone 
of Chunar,* and its vicinity, often in a highly orna- 
mented style. Upon the ghats are passed the busiest and 
happiest hours of every Hindu s day ; bathing, dressing 
praying, preaching, lounging, gossiping, or sleeping, 
there he will be found. Escaping from the dirty, un- 
wholesome and confined streets, it is a luxury for him 
to sit upon the open steps and taste the fresh air of 
the river : so that on the ghats are concentrated tbe 
pastimes of the idler, the duties of the devout, and 
much of the necessary intercourse of business. They 
extend nearly along the whole length of the river a 
bank, in the city, though in some places interrupted 
by temples reaching down to the water's edge. 
Around these are posted hi(feons fakirs, and other 
ascetics of revolting appearance, offering every con- 
ceivable deformity which chalk, cow-dung, disease, 

• Chunar, on the Ganges, is a town in Mirzapur,sbuilt on 
a rocky eminence. Upon the highest point of the rock is an 
ancient Hindu palace, a massy vaulted edifice, " In a small 
square Court, overshadowed bv the sacred pipul tree, is a large 
Blab of black marble, on which, according to Hindu belief, the 
Almighty is seated personally, though invisibly, for nine hours 
evrey day, removing during the other three hours to Benares. 
" Christian Churches now stand contiguous to the scenes of 
Hindu idolatry. Outside the town is the tomb of Easim 
Suleiman, and his son — Mussulman saints, to whose memory 
a sovereign of Delhi erected a splendid mausoleum and mosque. 
The stone carving is very exquisite, and looks like em- 
broidery. 
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loatted locks, distorted limbs, and disgastioff aud Authoritia. 
hideous attitudes of panance can ahowJ* We have "^^ 

seeii these wretched asoeties io other places bj the 
bank of tlie saored stream, alternately standiog 
with outfitretehed arms towards the river and pros- 
trating themselves flat on the ground for hours at a 
time. They vary their fantastic tricks, by rest- 
ing on one leg, th^a shifting to the other, and 
all the while, in a state of almost perfect nudity, 
under tbe rays of a burning sun from which their 
heads are protected by a shook of matted hair. 
There is an indescribable air of cunning in tbe 
faces of these ascetics, and their eyei have not 
uufrequently a gleam of insanity. They subsist 
on the pious offerings of the ignorant and supers- 
titious, who, in many places, where these loath- 
some creatures prey, rob thenuelves of their own 
wretchedly scanty means, to minister to tiie idleness 
of these so-called saints. 

**Some narrow ghats are appropriated to the Thornton, 
burning of dead bodies^ the ashes and unconsumed' 
bones of which are thrown into the river ; and here 
sati was performed until the practice was forbidden 
by the British Government. At the time of Heber's 
visit self-immolation by drowning in the Ganges was 
frequent. Tbe city rises from the line of ghats so as 
to form a vast amphitheatre, presenting a (>ietur« 
esqueand noble view to spectators on the opposite side 
of the river. Above the numerous and crowded 
houses, in varied and striking styles of architecture, 
are seen the pinnacles of Hindu pagodas, and, above 
all, tbe minarets and domes of the great moscjue ef 
Arungzebe, the most remarkable structure in Benares, 
though neither o'f imposing dimensions or striking 
architectural beauty. The mosque rises from tbe plat- 
form over the Madhocay ghat, and was erected on the 
site of the temple of Bindh Madhu, or Yishnu. This 
Arungzebe demolished, and to signalize the triumph of 
Islamism over Brahmanism employed the materials 
in the bnilding of the mosque. Thero ar^ nearly 850 
Mussnlmaa moaqnes in Benares, of aaiaUer si^, aod 
the Hindus haTe constructed iBoro timn a tbooeaiid of 
their Sivalas, or temple. ^^ The sohools and haHowed Prinsep. 
retirements 4)£ the Benares pundits are SQU|;ht after 
as the £ottniaia4ieMis of Brahniiniflftl fearnii^, 
and are -ooBsequeiitly filled with p«piis ; but from a 
prevailing idea that the receiving of remnneratloa 
would destroy the itterit of teaching the Yedas, the 
l^mtfUts kk m»t o$S6B aooe^ of nowiag from their 
sdiolars, trusting to donation, and stipends txma 
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rajas and men of rank. In the present day enconr- AuihcriH^i. 
agement from snch qnarters is oeooming more and "~^ 
more preoarions, and Sanskrit learning is consequent- 
ly on the decline ; while the great success of the new 
colleges in Calcntta, in which the stndy of European 
literature is united with that of India, will tend for- 
their to eclipse the alma mater of rigid Hinduism.'* 
In spite of the anathemas of the more rigid and bigot* 
ed upholders of Brahminical Hinduism, some of these 
pundits have, of late years, even ventured to cross the 
seas, and defile themselves by contact with the un- 
clean shores, and people of England. They will need 
to undergo ; purification, when they return to India, 
before they are received again into the bosom of their 
family^ and becomes re-entitled to their caste privi- 
leges, A portion of the ceremony consists in eating 
the dung of the sacred cow. The British Government 
instituted a Sanscrit college at Benares in 1792. A 
department was aftei wards added for the study of En- 
glish. Persian and Hindi are alto taught, in addition 
to literature and science. 



*^ The streets of Benares are confined, crooked, 
and so narrow, that even narrow seems a term too wide; 
they might more properly be styled alleys ;so confined 
are they as not to admit a wheeled carriage of any 
description ; and they indeed scarcely afford room 
for the passage of any sort of beasts^ whether under 
the saddle or bearing a burden. The thoroughfare 
is sunk considerably below the basement story ojf the 
houses, which have generally an arched passage 
in front, behind which is a shop and a store-room. 
The houses are, with little exception, built of stone, 
and they are generally lofty : some are two stories 
high only, but most of them are of three, and not a 
few have four, five and even six ; the upper in many 
instances projecting beyond the lower. It is not 
uncommon for a house on one side of the street 
to be in its upper part connected with another at 
the opposite side. The windows are small, to 
exclude strong light, beat, and the inquisitive glances 
of strangers, of which the inn)ates are very impatient. 
Host of the fronts are stained deep red, or else are 
fantastically \ ainted in gaudy colours, to represent 
flower-pots, men, wcinen, bulls, elephants, gods and 
goddesses, in all their many-headed, many-handed, 
and many-weaponed varieties. The higher classes, 
during the fine season, sleep in light screened in- 
closures of carved stone, elevated on the most promi- 
nent points of the roof, open to the sky alone, and the 
gentle night breeze on the four sides, the universal 
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praotioe of sleeping on the roofs of homes in the hot 
season gives the town somewhat of a diable boiteuM 
appearanoe, when viewed from the summit of the 
mioarets at daybreak." '' The gandy festivals here 
celebrated give incredible delight to this childish 
people. Of these the principal is the Ram Lilla, re- 
presenting the triumph of the incarnate deity Bam 
over the gigantic demon Ravan,* who is personated by 
a huge ogre-like figare, filled . with explosive com« 
bastibles, and blown up at the conclusion of the per* 
formance. The concluding ceremony, styled the 
Bharat Melao, is still more splendid, forming a pic- 
ture to which it has been said no description can do 
justice. Wonderfully splendid also is the DeewaUee, t 
celebrated with a universal illumination. *' The city 
appears like the creation of the fire-king ; the vi^w 
from the water affording the most superb and roman- 
tic spectacle imaginable. The outlines of a whole 
city are marked in streams of fire, and the corusca- 
tions of light shoot up into the dark blue sky above, 
and tremble in long undulations on the rippling 
waves below." " The mercantile year finishes on this 
festival with much propriety, if it be devoted to the 
goddess of wealth ; those engaged in commerce then 
carefully cleanse and decorate the exteriors of their 
houses ; and the credit of a merchant who should 
neglect to do so would be seriously shaken.'* 
The monkeys, who play so important a part in the 
wars of Rama, are very numerous in Benares. In- 
deed so serious have the depredations of these ' sa- 
cred' animals been on the corn and fruit, that the 
Brahmans are in great perplexity what to do with 

^ This took place on the tenth of the Hindu mooth Asia (the 
sixth solar month) A sin Sukl pachchh. The anniversary is 
stayled bijai-dasami; the victorious tenth* Hindus also called 
it the das'nara. 

After worshipping and performing religious c^remoniefi for 
nine nights (navaratri), the Hindus tUrow tne imagee of Devi 
into tlie river. "The day is celebrated with great pomp by 
Hiodu princes; the wenpouA and instruments of war are hallowed, 
and if war be intended, the camp&itin is then opened. 

f The Dewali {from DeWy a l^mp, and Ali, a row) is a Hia- 
da festival, oelebrated on the nay of ihe new moon of Kartik ; 
when tiie Hin<iu8, after bathing in the Qanges, or other river, 
put on their best attire, p- rform a shraddha^ or sraddh (funeral 
obsequies coofiiKiin^' in offering lice an* fruit, &c., to thd names 
of aoc^stor-, f edinsr priests, and performing other prescribed 
ceremonies), and, utniiiht, worship Lakshiui (the goddess of 
abundance, the daughter of the ocean, and wife of Visbou. 
Sbe is also called Padma, Kamata. and Sri, and i* supposed to 
be the ceres of the Latins). Tbe houses and stre^ets are illumi- 
nated all night, and in Hindustan the night is universally 
■pent in gaming. — (Shaktpear.) 
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tbein. The idea of their destniotion oannoty of oouria, AuihoriiU$. 
be entertained for a moment. The inhabitants of *-^ 
Benares would not be sorry to see these maranders 
with the * odour of sanctity* depart on some distant 
expedition under another Hanuman, but until the 
Brahmanioal oraoles ha^e spoken they must be con- 
tent to endure the simian similitudes of the gods 
among them. 

Amber ^ a city almost in ruins, was formerly the 
capital of the state of the same name. It is situated in 
the Rajput territory of Jeipur. The city of Jaipur 
was fouoded by Jai Singh, who removed thither the 
offices of Qovernment, and Amber, deserted except by 
ghastly looking Hindu ascetics, speedily fell into ruin 
and decay. The situation of Amber is strikingly Heber. 
beautiful and picturesque, on the margin of a lake Jaoquemont. 
surrounded by hills. '^ The temples, houses, and 
streets are scattered among numerous ravines, fur- 
rowing the slopes of the surrounding hills and open- 
ing on the lake." On the border of the lake is what 
was once a vast and gorgeous palace, now in ruins. Thornton. 
"Higher up, ou the slope of the hill, and, in general, 
gloomy in the exterior, but crowned with four elegant 
kiosks, is the zenana; and higher up still, and com- 
municating with the palace by a succession of towers 
-and gateways is a huge, gloomy, castle mth high 
towers machicollated battlements, and many loop- 
holes, and rendered more striking by one tall minaret 
rising above the whole cluster. Besides the purposes . 
of defence, it serves as a treasury and a state prison. 
Here is a small temple where a goat is daily offered 
up to Kali, (the wife of 8iva) being substituted for the 
human being sacrificed here every morning (accord- 
ing to local tradition) during the darker and more 
nnmitigatied sway of paganism." 

Amritsivy in the Panjab, between the rivers Beas 
and Ravee, is a large and populous city. The houses, 
built of burnt brick, are lofty, but they face very Thornton, 
narrow streets. On the whole Amritsir may claim 
some little architectural superiority over the towns 
of Hindustan." 

The inhabitants are industrious, and excel in the. 
manufacture of course cloths, inferior silks, and 
shawls, made in imitation of the Kashmir fabric, in 
which great quantities of goats' wool from Bokhara 
are oonBumed. There is besides a very extensive 
transit-trade, as well as considerable monetary tran- 
sactions with Hindustan and Central Asia." " Bock 
salt is brought on the backs of camels from a mine 
near Mundi, about 120 miles to the eastward of 
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liRhorei a large and foHd lamp, reBembliog a blook 
of anwronglit marble, being slang on each side 
of the attimaL" * Amritsir owes its mention among 
the saered places, to a Tallao* or reservoir which 
Bam Das, the fonrtb Ouru, or spiritual gaide 
-of the Sikhs, earned to be made here in 1581, and 
named Amrita Saras, or ^^ fonnt of immortality." It 
thenceforward became a place of pilgrimage, and 
bore the names Amritsir and Ramdaspar, Nearlj 
two centnries after Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Durani empire, alarmed and enraged at the progress 
of the Sikhs, blew ap the shrine with gunpowder, 
filled up the holy TcUlao, and causing kine to be 
fliaughtered on the site, thus desecrated the spot, 
which was drenched with their gore. On his return 
to Kabul, the Sikhs repaired the shrine and reservior 
and commenced the struggle which terminated in the 
OYcrthrow of Mohammedan sway in Hindustan. The 
Tallao is a square of 150 paces, containing a great 
body of water, pure as crystal, notwithstanding the 
multitudes that bathe in it, and supplied apparently 
by natural springs. In the middle, on a small island, 
is a temple of Hari, or Vishnu ; and on the bank a 
diminutive structure, where the founder. Ram Das, 
is said to haye spent his life in a sitting posture. The 
temple on the island is richly adorned with gold and. 
other costly embelishments, and in it sits the sovereign 
Ouru of the Sikhs, to receive the presents and homage 
of his followers. There are five or six hundred Akalees, 
or priests, attached to the temple, who have erected 
for themselves good houses from the contributions 
of the visitors." The population of Amritsir has been 
estimated at about 90,000. It will be convenient in 
this place to give some account of the Sikhs and their 
religion. ^' The Sikhs are for the most part concen- 
trated about the capitals Amritsir and Lahore. The 
belief of this sect was originally, according to 
Malcolm, a pure deism, but has so far degenerated 
that they now consider . their founder entitled to 
divine honours, and regard him as a saviour, and 
mediator with God. Their faith admits the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, either as a punishment, 

^ A Tallao is a tank, or artificial pool of water, the 
grand reservoirs of rain or river water in most of the 
towns in India. Among the Hindus it is an act of grace 
and piety., to di^ a tank, 'and accordingly, wealthy men, 
aspirants to beatitude, consecrate large sums to fheir con- 
stniotion. In a country where good water in abundance is of 
the highest consequence to the health and conoiort of the 
populace, the value of such edifices cannot be overrated. Some 
of them are of immense extent, and cost from Be, 20,000 to 
Bs. 90,000."--CStocqueler, 
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fatnre state of bliss for tbe good. To kill kine is 

considered by them a horrible impiety. Tobacco is 
prohibited, but fermented liquors are allowed^ and no 
kind of food is forbidden ^cept beef. Malcolm lays 
down the following as the great points by which they 
are separated from the strict Hindus : the renuncia- 
tion of this distinction of castes, the admission of 
proselytes, and the rendering the pursuit of arms not 
only fillowablei but the religious duty of all. Tbe 
sect, though it has but recently become powerful, was 
founded by Nanac, who was born in 1469 at Baypnr, 
sixty miles west of Lahore, and received the name of 
OurUj or spiritual pastor from his votaries, who them- 
selves assumed the application of Sikhif or ^'disciples.*' 
Hb followers were at first peaoaUe and bumble, and 
remained so until the murder, by the Mohammedans, 
of their fourth Quru in succession from Nanac; on 
which event his successor, Uar Govind, in revenge, 
drew the sword, which has never since been sheathed. 
Guru Govind, the fifth in succession from Har 
Govind, and tbe tehth from Nanac, is regarded as 
the founder of the temporal power of the Sikhs. 
His votaries were instructed by him always to 
bear arms or at least steel in. some form or other 
about them, and to assume- the name of Singh, 
or lion, previously affected only by the Raj- 
puts. By this name tfiey are distinguished from 
the other Sikhs, or followers of Bala Nanac. They 
ceased to have anv spiritual leader after the death of 
Govind, who waskillediu 1708; and from that period 
until the power of Ranjit Singh became paramount, 
they constituted a turbulent and irregular republic, 
holding, in cases of great emergency, a Guru-mata, 
or general diet, at Amritsir, but at other times en- 
gaged incessantly in petty warfare with each other. 
Ranjit viewed the congregated meetings at Amritsir 
with great jealousy, and built at tl\at place the great 
fortress of Govindghur, ostensibly to protect, but ac- 
tually to overawe and control, the esoited followers 
of Govind, who resorted there. Those Sikhs who 
adhere to the original doctrines of Nanac are called 
ELhalsa ; they are less fanatical and warlike than the 
Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind. Of these latter 
a peculiar class is called acalis, or immortals, and 
sometimes Nihun^. Their fanaticism. Bums observes, 
borders on insanity, and tbey seem to be at war 
with all mankind. They go about heavily armed, 
frequently bearing a drawn sword in each hand, 
two other swords in their belts, a matchlock on 
their back, on their turbans iron quoits six or eight 
19 
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inches in diameter, with their outer ^dges sharpened; 
and these, it is asserted, they ttirow with such foroe, 
as well as precision of aim, as to iop off the leg of a 
horse, or even of an elephant Osborne, however, 
who has frequently seen them try their skill, found 
them to ^ very^bungKng, and the missile in their 
bands to be very inemoient. They are a hiwlass aad 
sanguinary class, and would have rendered the coun- 
try desolate, had they not been* vigorously coerced 
by Ranjit Singh. The saored books of the Sikhs «re 
called Orantfi* (scripture). The principal of them 
are the i4(2i-6^aneA, oomposed by Nanac, their first 
Guru, and the Dae PatMah he OrantA^ composed' by 
Quru Qovind, their laet spiritual guide. They charge 
in battle to the war-cry, Wai/. Ourujika P<Uhj 
^' Viotory to our master the Guru 1 " The Sikhs 
as'soldiers appear in ti respectable light. Their ret 
peated' and signal successes against tihe formidable 
Afghans are conclusive evidenee of tbeir valour ; 
they are patient of fatigue and privation, and, in 
•case of reverse, readily rall^, Malcolm gives 
rather a favourable view of ih&it ehamcter. ^^ The 
Sikh soldier," he says, '* is, generally speaking, brave, 
active, and oheerful, witnout polish, but neither 
destitute of sincerity nor attachment." But for the 
occurrence of some recent events, the present race of 
Sikhs might have claimed exemption from the charge 
of cruelty. Their oelebrated Maharaja; Ranjit Sin^, 
rarely shed the blood either of criminals or of his 
personal enemies, and he appears to have aspired to 
the praise of clemency. In person, the Sikhs bear 
a general resemblance to other people of Hindu ori- 
gin; but they are more robust ; the result of a more 
varied and liberd diet ; they especially excel others 
of the Hindu race in having the lower extremities full, 
muscular, and symmetrical. Theif women are esteem- 
ed beautiful. The general dress of tl^e male portion 
of the Sikh population consists of a jacket and 
trowsers reaching to the knee ; of late the ohiefs 
have lengthened the trowsers to the ankles. They 
also' wear shawls and scarfs, and wrap their heads in 
thin narrow cloths, so as to form a rude turban. The 
Sikhs are in general remarkably illiterate ; Banjit 
Singh was unable to read or write, most of bis cour- 
tiei^ were alike destitute of tiiese elementary attain- 
ments. This may, perhaps, be accounted fotfroin the 
fact of most of the sect, including ' Banjit himself, 

^The meaning of the word grantha is to string together, 
signifying the old method of stripgii^ together a number 
of palm leaves, which constituted the chief material of books 
(Ramachundra Ghosha). 
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tracing tbeir origin to the Jats, a Rajpnt tribe of very Authoritiei 

low order. *' The language .spoken by the Sikha is, — • 

in large towns, a dialect of the Urdn, or Uindnstani. 

Jathki, sprung from a oognate root, and originally the 

language of the cotintry, is spoken in the villages. 

" There are two cbaraoters nsed,-^Land^, that of 

oommon translation, and Gurmukkii or the character 

of the Oranth.^^ A contemporary Indian jonrnal, 

written in English, gives the following in reference to 

the Sikhs of the present day : — ^'^Tbe seed that ,was 

soon by Gkirn Govind germinated in the time of 

Ranjit Singh ; Imt before it oonld grow into a 

▼igorons tree, a violent storm passed over and all 

bnt uprooted it. The shock was so great that 

it was doubted for some time whether it would 

survive it. Bnt it was not to die. The storm 

hhs passed away. The tree has again begun 

to show signs of Kfe. The winter of internal feud 

is gone for ever, the withered tree has begun to 

put forth green leaves und^r the' vernal inflaence of 

the British Government, and flowers and fruits would 

soon restore its original beauty. Though war is the 

element of the martial Sikh be has learnt to appreciate 

the blessings of peace too. Delighting to fight with 

the ehakar* and hirwan (sword),, he has found that 

an exclusively military occupation is not condacive 

to make him the true disciple of the Guru. In order 

that his growth may bejbarmonious, he must cultivate 

both mind and body. *The excessive cultivattoh of 

the one cannot button upon the development of the 

other, and* it is a hopeful sign that the Sikh is eagerly 

availing himself of tfafd educational institutions of the 

^ Chakar is a Sausorit word, Bignifying whirlwind , or 
whirlpool. Here it is used £or the circuUir missile, above 
referred to, thrown by the Sikhs. It is a sharp diecusj or iron 
ring. Karayana, or Vishnu, is said to have out o£E tho head of 
the Asnr Bahu, (in Hindu mythology tho typhon, or dragon 
that is supposed to devour the sun or moon during an eclipse^ • 
the word is applied to th^ ascending node^ when, after churning 
the ocean, the Suib or gods, and Asurs (a> term f ronv Asura, 
which is variously used in the Vedas. In the older portions of 
tho Rig-Veda it was applied- as in the Zand- Avesta, in h good 
senso. In the Asyrian empire Asur was an appellative for 
Qod, but, acoording to Bamachandra Ghosha, it afterwards 
acquired a bad sense, either in lef erence to the Assurians as a 
nation, or to the intolerant Zoroafltnans. it was thus appliod 
to daemons, or evil gods. Contradictory senso of tbo name can 
only be accounted for by the fact that either because there arose 
the odhm tAdoid^rtcum between the Indo- Aryans and the Pcrsa- The Indo 
Aryahs, or because the Indo-Aryans had aational antipathy, for A r y ahn by 
they had the bitter recoUeotions of the barbarous atrocities which Ram achan- 
tho Assyrian kings boastingly practised against thorn when they dra Ohosha 
once lived under the yoke or Assyria (Aaur) fought for tho F. R. S. U. 
Amrita or nectar with this weapon, called Sudshinchakr. 
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Goyernment for enligbtening bis mind. The Granih^ 
the saored book of the Sikhs, a vast storehouse of 
wisdom and praotical moral principleSi the delight 
of the prince and the peasant, every line of which 
breathes fervoar and devotion, has long been lyin^ 
neglected, and very few Bhais may be now foand who 
are well versed in it. The catholic principles which it 
incnlcates are known bat to a few, and donds of 
prejudice and superstition have spread over the hori- 
zon of the Sikh religion. But it promises to be 
clear, and the sun of enlightenment is already visible, 
and would, no doubt, ere long, shine in all his glory. 
Fierce as a lion in the Geld of battle, the Sikh is as 
meek as a lamb in hid family. Though he hates the 
enemies of his faith with all the hatred of a religions 
fanatic, he welcomes every one as a Bhai^ a brother, 
to whatever race, colour, or creed he may belong if he 
acknowledges fatherhood in Govind, brotherhood in 
his disciples, and the authority of the KhaUa. Such 
are the Uberal principles inculcated by the Oranthj 
but want of culture has brought him* (^the present 
disciple) down, and the ideal Sikh is far above him. 
Every Sikh is according to his faith a defender of 
right, a redresser of wrong, a champion of his country 
and religion. It is these noble principles that have 
made the name of the 8ikh revered tnroughout the 
length and breadth of the country that has sur- 
rounded it with a halo of gl^^ry which has spread 
not only over the Land of the 'Five Waters* but 
ovef the entire Bharat-Varsha. When Govind saw 
that Brahmanism was two powerless to arrest 
foreign invasions, that want of union was eatinc 
up the vitals of the society, that superstition and 
prejudices had sat too heavily upon it to hope 
for its shaking off the lethargy of^ages, it struck 
his master intellect to organise a new martial 
community who would perform the duties of the 
ancient kshatriyas. That he succeeded in it, and 
that the Sikh proved as brave and as ohivalroua as 
his proto-type, the Rajput, there is no doubt whatever. 
But the principles which he taught were gradually 
forgotten, and the spirit he animated began gradually 
to die out, and thua was paved the way to ttiat Call from 
which they «re trying to rise again. Mow many Sikh 
Sabhas (assemblies) have sprung up in different parts 
of the Panjab, and the leaaers of the community nave 
awakened to their present condition; and there are 
ample grounds now to hope that there will be a Sikh 
revival, that they will not only recover their martial 
spirit and win laurels in the fields of battie^ in fight- 
ing with the enemies of their Boyal mother, the 
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Qaeen-Empress, with their proverbial braTery and 
loyalty, bat also seoare the atiil more glorious laurels 
of peace, and then the descendants of heroes would 
be the forefathers of future pools, historians and 
philosophers. This is a consummation to which 
every Sikh should direct his energy. These tSingh 
Sabhas are no doubt rery small things now, but they 

fromise to be the parents of mighty ones. The Sikq 
^rince, who, thougn not sittinff on the throne, is enjay- 
ing peacefully the income of nis magnificent estates, 
should not forget the peasant who lives in the cottage 
and toils day and night to earn a bare subsisienoe. 
The sturdy Sikh peasant has many noble virtues, and 
is already firee from several social yioes to which his 
Hindu Bhai has fallen a victim, and if he be a little 
more looked after, be has a glorious career before 
him. The Sikhs have no child marriage among thern^ 
and their manly physical devebpment affords a strike 
ing contrast to that of the Hindus. But all the advan^ 
tagei which they already possess would prove little 
useful to them, unless they receive liberal educa- 
tion. Very few Sikhs have yet availed themselves 
of high education, and the number of Sikh gra- 
duates is jret very insignificant. The mind that 
does not aspire must grovel, and this is true not only 
of individuals but of communities too. The Sikhs 
must exert themselves to rise higher day by day, or 
they must fiiU dovn even from where they are. They 
must not only study their own religious books, but 
must also avail thenlselves of Westei^ science, history, 
and literatmre. A purely Oriental education woujki 
rather retard their progress, instead of promoting it. 
In order that the Oriental mind may grow more 
harmoniously. It is necessary that it should also take 
to Western science and philosophy. Indigenous edu- 
cation may do some good in its own way, but for 
some time to oome it shoukl be held at a discount. 
Our literature is yet defective. We have still no 
scientific books, nor historical works properly so 
called. All our literature is sadly wanting in that 
spirit of liberty and patriotism which breathes 
through every line of English poetry and history. 
It is therefore that we so earnestly desire that the 
Sikhs, while they should rescue their own religious 
literature from tiie dust that has ||»thered round 
it, should also avail themselves of English educa- 
tion more largely. The Sikh Raises also cannot 
better serve the members of their own commu- 
nity than by offering prizes and rewards to those 
promising students who turn out successful in the 
Arts ezamiBatioBS of the Punjab University. In 
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Bombfiy, Madrid, and other parts of India, it n the 
Knglish-edaoated men who have foeea ioitmnieQtal 
in reviving tfaeir national literature ioi^ It iaa mis-* 
take to suppose that English edaeation inakes oar 
yoQQg men give np their nationality) and nothing can 
be a greater mistake than to belieye in those enemies 
of EngHsh edaeation who to try to pro^iagate snoh 
ideas. We are not against religtovs edaoation*. On 
the tsontrary we tllink that aeevkr edaeation akme 
cannot bat be deAn^ti^ro. Bat, however anxkms the 
Govertameht may be in iiUMrtimg vdligioos edaoatioa 
to the people, it is bonnd oand md foot and cannoi 
possiUy do anything itt this respect The oonntrj 
is divided idto so many reiigioas sects, that the best 
policy for it is to keep apart from reitgioaa edoca- 
tion altogether^ and it is this poiky which it has been 
wisely following all along. Bat then tlie edaeation 
wbich Ooverntaient nndertakes to impart is far from 
being mieohlevoilis and oalonkted to prodaoe evil 
effects apon yeang minds. The books that are select- 
ed for oar University examinations cannot bat 
strengthen in yonAg minds the love of God and man, 
and that is what every relf gion inonlcates (or shonld 
incnlcate). Bhoold tm Sikhs then stand aloof from 
English edaeation. ? Ldt them by idl means have their 
owa institntions for imparting religions edbcatlon. 
Let them invite their Ohiefs, Sardars, and Etaises to 
help them in the matter. Bat they shoald avail them- 
selves of English screnee and Hteratnre more largely 
than they have hitherto done. Unless th^ do so, 
their edaeation wilt renidin . imperfect, and in the 
race of life thi^y will be beaten by th^ members of 
other comkunnities, and theti the|$r sbaM have to thank 
those very men \irho are now dissoading them from 
English edaeation.' No native of India can afford to* 
forget his own mother tongne, and we declare them 
the etiemi^ of the land who give any snob advice, 
bat at the eatiie time we cannot bnt strongly protest' 
^gaihst tb^ attettapts of some mischief makers who 
are dinning into the ears of the people, in season 
and oat of season, that English edaeation woald 
denationalise them, and that if they are mindfal of 
their own interests, they thttot kl^bid it as mncb as- 

?>odsible. Let hot the lesders of the Sikh coinmjanky 
all itito the silare that hbs been laid for f^em; Let 
them remember that their own iiteratnre, as it is, 
cannot make them as th^y themselves and the pnblic 
wi^h tb see them. Let them convince l^eir Raises 
that Oriental literatare is yet in its infancy^ and fur 
some time to come English shoald be the medinm of 
high ednctition. It is the dnty of every edncated 
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Sikh to direet all his energy towards this point, and Aufhoritiet. 

try as mnch as he can to porsoade the members of 

his eommmiity to avail themselves of high EInglish 
edacation. Jjet him revive his own religion, hnt let 
him not be guided by raterested men, and thns neg- 
lect that edneatiott trhioh is the only means now 
left to him through' whioh he can s^gtm odcnpy that 
promioeat position in the eyes of tbo Indian Nation 
whioh he onot^ Odcnpied. It is the memory of the 
Sikh heroes of bygOM ages, their faith, their Talonr, 
their heroio IivIml and no less heroic deaths which 
make the modem Sikh so mtloh respected, and let hida 
deserve this respekst tf6t only by preserving the: tradi- 
tions of hie fbrefathers nnimpaired, but also by bis own 
achievements not eoly in the field of battle, but io the 
fiehl of history, science and literature too/' We have 
gfiven the above artiele by a Sikh writer, ndt only for 
the interesting particulars it contains of the teachin;2:s 
of this Sikh rdigion, but, as affording, in the senti- 
ments' of the writer a marked contrast to the bigotry 
whioh actuates so many of the leaders of Uinduisin, 
in treating on Western ckincation. The itudent will 
not fail to remark that the advice given by the writer 
lis the result of th^ emancipation of the Sikhs from 
Brahminnicai thralddm. Ti'ue, he does not, in advo- 
cating the pnrsi&it of Western literature and science, 
show mmself less M adherent to the lenets of the 
Sikh I'eligion, but his faith is the stronger in that it 
does liot fear atty detriment to his religion from its as- 
sociafibn with the teachings of th6 West. This is 
chiefly to be attributed to the non-existence of the per- 
nicious caste system among the Sikfas« On the other 
hand the Brahman^ dread the influence of Western 
ideas. They tigidly enforce the caste distinctions, 
well knbwinfi; thiftt^ the abuses which they have intro- 
ducecf into tne eady conception of Hindus, would 
s6on be swept away when the ^ caste* idea was ex- 
punged, and Indians wer^ left free to pursue their 
niental dictates, and reason f6r themdelveS| by the 
Sttme Ifght which has advanced into higher regions 
of activity the peoples of the West But when this 
ste^ has been reached, and no doubt it will be reached 
in the intellectual progress of Hindus, the usurpation 
and tyranny of the Brahmana will be at an end. 

It will be impossible within the limits of 
this work to describe all the spots which are es- 
teemed sacred by the followers of the different 
religions prevalent in India. We have, we trust, 
enabled the reader to form an idea tolerably compre- 
hensive of two, in many respects, very remarkable 
Hindu soctS| not acknowledged by orthodox Brabmans, 
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vie., tbd Jaiiis, and the Sikhs. The former are 
amoQo; the roost indastrioos people in India, and 
Persecuting though they Still adhere to many saperstitioos prac* 
acts of the tices, their religious doctrioes certainly contain the 
Brahuans. germs of muoh that is beneficial to the human raoe. 
They have been represented as a charitable class, 
industrious, and living in an orderly manner. Their 
great crime id the eyes of the Brahmans is that they 
refuse to recognise the superior ohiims to orthodoxy 
and sanctity which the li^tter have arrogated to them- 
selves. Hence the Jains, who were once a very 
numerous people in India, have now but very few 
settlements, where they still worship according to the 
tenets of their religion. There is an increasing 
number of intelligent students of the ancient tenets 
of the Hindu faith, who are fully aware of the many 
interpolations that have been made by the Brahmans 
in the sacred books, with the jporpose of exalting 
themselves. To the great mass of the people, however, 
these books written in the Sanscrit are sealed, from their 
utter ignorance of that language. The approaches 
to the sacred repositories are pertinacionsly guarded 
by the Brahmans, who have conetitnted tnemselves 
the sole interpreters of what thev allege to be a 
divine mission to man, Jains, Sikhs and the Bud- 
dhists, whom we shall afterwards consider, re- 
belled against the pretensions of the Brahmans. The 
Jains and the Buddhists were relentlessly persecuted. 
The Buddhists, driven from India, have carried their 
religions farther to the £ast, and to the island of 
Ceylon. Signs are not wanting in India of a desire 
to reform the Hindu religion, and to sweep away 
from it the abuses and misinterpretations due 
to the Brahmans. Such a wish, however, is difficult 
to realise, and will be slow of accomplishment. The 
reformer is fettered at every step. The first for-^ 
midable difficulty is the caste system. This must 
be first completely broken up. We can only hope 
for this consummation in the spread of edncation, 
which must ultimately triumph over the superstitions 
which now cloud the mind, and stifle the energies of 
the Hindu. Much of the power of the Brahmans 
lies in the political aspect of their teaching. They 
hold out hopes to their misguided flock of obtaining 
the possession of India, absolutely and solely for 
The spirit of themselves. We have sufficiently shown that the 
Brahmanism. gpi^it of Brahmanism is in the highest degree 
intolerant and persecuting, and it is not difficult to 
forecast what would be the fate of the other religionists 
in India were Brahmans ever to attain to supreme 
political power. Happily there is no fear of such a 
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realisation. Under the proteoting oarct of the British AuthoriUei. 

(Government, religions fimtaacism has little soope for 

aotivitj. Very wiselr, the miers in India do not 
interfere, ezoept for the purpose of preserving order, 
with the various sects, Hindn or Mohammedan. The 
Hindus and Mohammedans sometimes come into 
collision, especially, when their religious celebrations 
of the Dasahra,* and Dahaf happen at the same time, 
but the timely precautions of the authorities are gene« 
rally sufficient to avert any very serious consequences 
from the fanatical outbursts which occasionlly occur. 
A Hindu well versed in Sanscrit lore, who sliouid give 
to his countrymen a pure text book of religion based 
on the teachings of their scriptures, before they were 
tampered with, and in which one God is clearly set 
forth, who should plainly show that that God is no 

^ The Dasahra (compounded of two words signifying ten, 
and to seize, or take) is celebrated by the Hindus on two 
occasions. One anniversary commemorates the birth-day of 
Ganga, when, whoever bathes in the Ganges is purified from 
ten sorts of sins. This falls in December. The other, in which 
conflicts between Hindus and Mussulmans sometimes arise, 
takes place in September, when after worship, and religious 
ceremonies, which last nine nights, the Hindus throw images 
of Devi into the river. 

f Daha, generally called Hushra by Indian Mussulmans, 
also signifies ten, and represents the ten davs of the 
Muharram, the name of the first Mohammedan month, 
held sacred on account of the death of Husain, son 
of All, who was killed by Yazid, near Kufa. Models of 
the tombs, or of the buildings containing the tombs of Hasan 
and Husain. are carried about in procession during the Muhar- 
ram, (sacred, venerable). These modeb are sometimes very 
ornate and costly, according to the means of the Mohammedans 
who have contributed to their preparation. The poorer Mussul- 
mans carry simpler representations, but all the 8nfites, who re- 
gard A li, the nephew, and son-in-law of Mbhanmied, as the 
te^'timate successor of the prophet^ and as the vicar of God, vie 
with each other, on this occasion m reverencing his memory, 
and that of his sons, Hasan and Husain, aU murdered, 
at the instigation of their enemies. The Mussulmans are fond 
of quoting a saying of Hasan,' *' the tears which are let fall 
through devotion should not be wiped off, nor the water which 
remains upon the body after legal washing ; because this water 
makes the face of the faithful shine when they present them- 
selves before God.*' We shall give some particulars of the 
differences, which often lead to oloodshed. between the rival 
sects, ShiUes and Somtitea, when we treat of the Indian Mussul- 
mans. On the tenth day of the Muharram, the tombs are buri- 
ed or in some places thrown into the river. The poorer 
models of mosques, or shrines, are disposed of in the 
same manner. The costly ones are carried to the dargah 
(court, mosque, or shrine), which receives the name of 
karbala, from the place in Irak, where Busain was 
buried. Here they remain till the next anniversary. The 
Mussalmans regard the Hindus as idolaters, the special objects 
of aversion in their religion. The Hindus detest Mohammedans 
for their slaughter of kine. 
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respecter of persona, and demands only tbe sincere Aw&anikL 
aocl faithful heart of a good and conscientioTis man : *** 

"who should, finally, intelligibly explain the mythical 
character, of the various gods and goddesses, aod how 
that these which are the real objects of worship for 
the ignorant Hinda, were only so many personifica- 
tions of the attributes of the one God, or of tbe 
evidences of his omnipotence, omniscience, and 
benevolence in the works of nature, could effect 
a mighty transformation in the Hindus, and work for 
them an incalculable amount of good. Indians 
are a subject people, subjected to the sway of 
a nation, which, whatever faults or imperfections 
there may have been in the difficult task of governing 
two hundred millions, composed of so many different 
elements, has, on the whole, striven earnestly for the 
Obstacles to good of India, The student will be at no loss to per- 
tho imorove- ceive that tbe difficulty of this task has. been immense- 
m^ m- j^ increased by the obstacles to the regeneration and 
improvement of the country, due to Indians them- 
selves. These may be traced to the deadening in- 
fluence of their religious superstitions. India, if left 
at the present moment to itself, would become a 
veritable pandemonium. All patriotic Indians will 
surely pray for the continuance of British rule, until 
such time when the light of education shines 
on their land, when bitter antipathies between 
oreeds and races, and caste distinctions are remov- 
ed, and each man is left free to follow the 
pursuit which his inclination, his means, or his 
genius dictates,* without interference from, or to 
tbe detriment of, his fellow-countryman. The Hindus 
are taught to look for the appearance of a tenth in- 
carnation, their deity, Kalki, who, of course, accord- 
ing to tbe arrogance of their spiritual guides, will 
assume the appearance of a Brahman. Their prophe- 
Kalki. ^^^ knowledge declares tbat Kalki will be born in the 

town of Sambal, and in tbe family of Vishnu 8arma. 
He is to ride on horseback, and put to death all the 
wicked. The true interpretation of this allegory may 
be considered by Hindus to signify the appearance 
of knowledge which will drive away at its approach, 
and effectually destroy the demons of ignorance, folly, 
superstition and prejudice which have so long en- 
slaved them. After this digression, which we hope 
will not be considered irrelevant, or devoid of impor- 
tant matter for the reflection of tbe student,.£nglish 
or Indian, we proceed to our description of the sacred 
^ ^ places, giving the Hindu first Extensive remains of 

^i 1 temples, resembling in architectural character those of 

Southern India, and covered with most intricate and 
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elaborate soulptnres are to be found on Bihonta, a 
bill near Adjygarb andBandelkand. A rampart rnns 
ronnd the summit of the hill— ^n extensive plateau 
the whole surface of which is overspread with shat- 
tered images and fragments of fine carvings in stone, 
the sound and durable character of which material 
defies the prolonged action of the mountain air, and 
the carving, though overspread bj a minute black 
lichen, being as sharp as .when first ohiselled.. The 
temples are built of the same materials, viz., grey 
wacke, and of similar proportion." No date has 
been assigned to the origin of these structures. 
Adjygurh was stormed and taken possession of 
by the British in 1809. The ohiet was then a 
fugitive, but the place made an obstinate resistance. 
It is related that when the captors entered the fort 
they found the father-in-law oi the chief, and all the 
women, with their throats out. They had voluntarily 
submitted to death— as the Hindus so frequently did 
during the Mohammedan invasion — rather than be 
taken alive by the British. Amumath is the name 
given to a cave amidst the mountains bounding 
Kashmir on the north-east. It is a natural opening 
in a rock of gypsum, and is about thirty yards high 
and twenty deep. Another authority, however, states 
it to be 100 yards wide, 10 high, and 500 deep ; 
^' It is believed by the Hindus to be the residence of 
the deity Siva, and is hence visited by great crowds 
of both sexes and all ages. A great number of dogs 
inhabit the cave, and these being frightened by the 
shouts and tumultuous applications of the pilgrims, 
fiy out, and are considered thus to be evidence of a 
favourable answer to the prayers offered ; the deity 
being supposed to come forth in the shape of one 
of these birds. Amongst other fables, it is assert- 
ed that those who enter the cave can hear the 
barking of the dogs in Thibet. It is mentioned by 
Hiigel under the name of Oumrath. It is iu Lat. 
Sd^'lS,' Long. 75^49.' " A great resort for Hindu 
pilgrims is the temple of Badrinath, in Qurwhal, 
N.- W. P. It is a building of a conical form, with a 
small cupola, covered with plates of copper, and sur- 
mounted by a golden-ball and spire. It is of ancient 
origin, but an earthquake having destroyed the first 
foundation, the temple has been restored iu modem 
times. A tank about thirty feet square, called the 
Tapta Eund, just below the temple, which is situated 
at an elevation of nearly fifty feet from the ground, 
is peculiarly holy. The water is supplied by a thermal 
spring issuing from a dragon's mouth. 
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Before balbing, the temperature is red need by the AuthmUei. 
addition of cold water. The pilgrims of both sexes — 
! enter the tank indiscriminately. *'Tbe ablution, ac- 
companied by due adoration of the idol, and liberal 
fees to the attendent Bramans, is considered so effi- 
oacions in cleansing from past ofiences, that from 
forty-five to fifty thousand pilgrims visit the shrine 
every twelfth year, when the Kumbh Mela* is cele- 
brated. They assemble at Hurdwar, and as soon as 
the fair there is closed, towards the middle of April, 
proceed on their round of pilgrimage in the mountains^ 
by Devaprayag, Rudraprayag, Eedarnath, Badrinath, 
and home by Nanaprayag and Karaprayag." The 
word prayaga means the confluence of any two or 
more sacred rivers, and pilgrimage thither is enjoined 
in the Shastras, especially to five, m., those above 
mentioned, and to Allahabad, the largest, and principal, 
and hence called by way of distinction simple prayaga 
by the Hindus. " In ordinary years the number of 
pilgrims is considerably less. Much attention is 
ostensibly paid to the comforts and enjoyment of the 
deity, who is daily provided with a dinner, which is 
placed before the idol, and the doors of the sanctuary 
then closed, to leave him uninterrupted during his 
meal and subsequent repose. The doors are opened 
after sunset ; and at a late hour, his bed being pre- 
pared, he is again inclosed, and left in solitude. The 
vessels in which he is served are of gold and silver, 
and a large establishment of servants is kept up. The 
temple is closed in November, and the treasure and 
valuable utensils buried in a vault beneath, and every 
human being connected with the establishment then 
proceeds to Josinath, or some other more genial winter- 
ing place, Badrinath and its vicinity being at that sea- 
son covered with deep snow. Some mountaineers once 
took advantage of a sudden thaw, and making their way 
to the treasury, plundered it of 900 pounds weight oi 
gold and si]ver. They were, however, discovered and 
put to death. In former times the rajas of Gurwhal 
frequently made free with the treasure, borrowing 
sums, and making over villages as security, which 
were never subsequently redeemed. From this and 
other sources, the institution obtained possession of 
226 villages in Gurwhal and Eumaon, whioh, however, 
according to Traill, yield collectnally an annual income 
of only £200, This statementadmits of considerable mo- 
dification at the present time; and as the annual expen- 

^ Mela signifies a meeting or fair, and Kumhh^ the sign 
Aqnarius. The fair takes place at the period when the 
planet Jupiteris in the sign of Aquarius. 
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ditnre sometimes exceeds the hioome derived from the AuthoritUt. 
offerini^s of votaries and the rents of the assigned lands, "' — 
the d<ifioiencv is supplied by loan to be repaid Id years 
when the offerings of the pilgrims prove iinnsaally 
large. We need scarcely inform the reader that the 
Brahmans are the vehicles for the transmission of the 
food to the god. Theoretically these priests are per- 
mitted to receive nothing, but by aid of the pions 
fraud which* leads the ignorant votaries to the shrino 
to believe that the god needs ' oreatore comforts' they 
subsist very well, f ' The priests (JSrahmans from the 
Dekkan) are uoder the control of one of their owq 
caste, called Rawul. As there are no women of their 
caste here, they live in a state of perfect celibacy, but 
are in truth a very profligate set ; notwithstanding 
which, it is believed, that tnrough their mediation the 
deity holds forth an unqualified remission from trans- 
migration,*' those pilgrims, who carry out the injunc- 
tions of the Brahmans, and who, above all are lavish 
in their pious offerings, being considered suffciently 
purified, without passing thropg)i other stages of exist- 
ence on earth. 

Excavated in the rocks of the hills in, Batig in the 
raj of Amjherra, in Lat 22^ 23,' and Long, li"" 5V are 
four remarkable oavcQ formed according to Hindu 
tradition by the Panch Pandus, ''those celebrated 
heroe9 of Hipdu mythology to whom all wonders are 
referred." A learned authority has, however, determine 
ed that the temples are Buddhist* 

Bet/tf an island at the entrance of a bay, an inlet 
of the Quif of Outch, abounds with temples and 
shrines in honour of Krishna. It is the resort of 
pilgrims who support the Brahmans, of whom the 
population of the island mainly consists. The name 

Siven to it by the latter is Sankhpdwara, or ^ the 
oor ofthe shell." Great numbers of fine conch 
shells, used as the trumpets to war by the Rajputs, 
as well as to awaken the god, when asleep, abound here. 
'' They are also exported to all parts of the world, 
principally for the purpose of being carved into orna- 
ments." 

Bhagulpur^ in Qoruckpur, N.-W. P., is said to 
have been the birthplace of Purus Ram, an incarnation 
of Vishnu, and the progenitor of the Rajput plan of 
the Bisons, so highly famed in BUndu legendary lore« 
There is a stone pillar here, known by the name of the 
staff (lath) * and by some attributed to Purus Ram ; 
by others to Bhim, the sou of Pandu. There is another 
town of the same name, in the district of Bhagulpur, to 

^ Lath also signifies an obelisk, or pillar. 
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the Boatb of Nepaol and Parneah, where there are, in AuihoriUa. 
the vioinity^ two remarkable roond towers, ^ach about 
seventy feet high. ^' The names of their founders are 
unknown, as are also the er^» find object of their erec- 
tion : but they closely resemble the pyrathra^ so 
numerous in Afghanistan, Persia, ^ocL ISyria, as well 
aa the round towers of Ireland.* The sice of the an- 
cient Palibothra has been conjeotnred to be odnti- 
guoua to this town. . 

Bheem Qhora^ to the north-east of Hnrdwar, in 
Saharnnpnr, is in a small recess of the mountain bound- 
ing Dehra Doon on the south, and in a perpendicular 
irock about 850 feet high. ^^ H^re is a kunda, or pool, 
supplied with water from a sfna;!! branch of the Gan- 
ges, and frequented by pilgrims to practise the ablu- 
tion which they consider efficacious to wash away 
their sins. According to the legend, Bheema 
was posted here to prevent the Qanges from 
taking another course. Immediately above the bath 
U a small cave, or artificial excavation in the rock. 
It is pointed out as a miraculous indenture made by 
the kick of the horse on which Bheema was mbunted, 
and, though Obly five feet square, affords shelter to 
a fakir." - .. 

In Hindu superstitious belief' the principal town of 
the native state of Bhurtpnr to the west of Agra, and 
which is also called Bhurtpnr, was named • after 
Bharat, a legendary character of <.reat note in Hindu 
lore. It is considered to be under the tutelary in- 
fluence of Krishna, and during the first siege, in 
1805, some of the native soldiers in the British ser- 
vice declared that they distinctly saw the town de- 
fended by the divinity, '^ dressed in yellow garments, 
and armed with his peculiar weapons, the bow, mace. 



conch, and 
Long, 77*^3 



ipe.'* " Bhurtpnr is in Lat 27* 12,* 



"On Lough Meagh's bank, as Ihefisherinao strays^ 
When the clear cold eve's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the ware beneath him shining^if (K^rs. 
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INTRODUCTORY. CHAPTER X- 

HINDU SACRED TL&.CB^a—( Cdntifiued.) , ; 

BindrcSkm.-^'SinA town, associated witbHindatny^' 
tholojgical belief, Is pleasantly situated on the l^ftr 
bank of the Jumna, in the district 6i Mtittra, id the* 
North- West Proyinces. The water of the river is 
held sacred by the Hindus, who haye donsthicted nti- 
merons ghats, or ffights of steps leaditig down to the 
water, to enable pious deyotees, who congregate here 
in great numbers to perform their ablutions, to obtain 
the sanctifying purification with the greatest comfort 
to themselves. Numerous detiyas^AaiM, or little ^god 
places,' are erected on these ghatq, which extend for 
nearly a mile along the river. The Steps are con- 
structed of red stone, brought from Jeipur, 

There is one principal temple,' though not large. 
'^ The round plan is cruciform, i^esembling that of a 
Gothic Church. 

'^From its vaulted rod depend numerous idols, 
radely carved in wood,* and the supporting pillars 
and walls are coyered with coarso sculptures. Two 
other buildings, being cylindrioal towers rounded off 
at the top, resemble in shape the celebrated Iblaok 
pagoda of Jaggernath, and the temples of Bhoban- 
eser, but are inferior in dimensions to, those extra- 
ordinary structures* There are a great number of 
other edifices connected with Hindu ' mythology,' and 
these become continually more numerous, as various 
rajas, or other wealthy persons, from time to time 
build and dedicate fftnes of costly and elaborate work- 
manship to the varied objects of their superstitious 
reverence. Crowds of pilgrims frpm all parts of 
India frequent this town to offer their devotions, es- 
pecially to Krishna, who, according to the legend, 
nere slew the great serpent ^ Ealiya Naga,' which 
lying across the Jumna, stopped its course and poison- 
ed the water," (students of Greek mythology will 
not need to be reminded of Apollo slaying the Py- 
thon. This fable, again, was derived from Egyptian 
sources, which stated that one Apollo — according to 
Cicero 3 de Nat. Deor — there were four persons of this 
name) not the son of Jupiter and Latona, but the son 
of Vulcan and the tutelary god of the Athenians, 
called by the Egyptians, Grus, was saved by his 

^ As were, probably, the most ancient struotures of the kind 
in India. The stone carvings are of a later date, and were 
copied from those originally in wood. 
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mother Isis from th^ perseontion of Typhon,* and Auikcritiu, 
entnuted to the - oare of v Latoofti who oonoealed him — 
in the island of Ohemnis,) Here also he spent his 
yonthfol years, sportinff with the Qopis or milkmaids, 
and playing on mnsicaT instruments. A tree is still 
pointed ont, at the foot of which he sat, and amone 
ttte branches of which the marks of his flute are said 
to be seen. In honour of the divinity, a fe9tival is held 
from the tenth day of the liight half of Knar (Septem- 
ber and October) to the day of the full moon, at 
Bindrabnn, where a stone platform or stage has been 
built for the exhibition of the mimio dance in a square 
near the river-side. Here also was a favourite resort 
of Rama, who conquered Havana, the giant tvrant of 
Lanka or Oeylon, with the aid of Hanuman, the mon- 
key-shaped divinity, and his grotesque followers; and 
in recognition of those auxiliary services, the mon- 
keys which crowd the luxuriant groves around the 
town are regularly fed (see ' Benares*) and protected 
by the Brahmans, principally from a fund provided 
from an endowment tnade by the celebrated Mahratta 
Chieftain Madhaji Scindia. One of these creatures 
was treated with peculiar attention, as its lameness, 
caused by an accidental hurt, was considered a point 
of resemUance to their benefactor, Madhaji, who» 
in his flight from the battle of Paniput, was overtaken 
by an Afghan, who with a battle-axe gave Um so 
severe a out on the right knee, that he was for life 
deprived of the use of the leg of that side/' At 
Btthoor in the district of Gawnpur, or more properly, 
(Khanpur) of whioh the infamous Nana was chief, are 
several Hindu temples, and ghats or flights of steps 
leading down to the Ganges, on the right bank of which 
Bithoor is situated. Many Brahmans and their fol- 
lowers resort here for the purpose of ablution in the 
sacred stream, ^f Brahma is particularly reverenced 
here. At the principal ghat, denominated Brahma- 
Yerta ghat, he is said to have offered an Asvamed- 
ha t (horse sacrifice), oh completing the act of crea- 

^ Typhon, as the principle of evil, was always injlined to 
it ; all bad passionSi diseases, tempests, and earthquakes were 
imputed to him. Like the untutored Indiana and savages, 
the Egyptians paid adoration to Typhon from fear ; thev con- 
secrated to him the hippotamus, the crocodile, and the ast. 
According to JablooOski, the word Typhon is derived from 
TAtftf, a wind, and pTion, pernicious. Note—Beloe's Herodotus. 
Enterpe. CXLIV. 

f The Aspamedha was probably adopted by the Indians 
from the Scythians, before tney crossed the .odus, (Berodotus 
IV. 71). At this sacrifice (in Aryan times) 609 animals of 
various descriptions, domestic and wild, were tied to "^l posts, 
but after the customary prayers bad been offered up, they 
were three times led round the sacrificial fire. Elephants, 
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tioD. Thiapin of ]ns slipper, left behind him on the Authorities. 

oooasion, and now fixed in one of the steps of the ' 

ghat, is still worshipped there; and on the fnll moon 
(The Vaidik sacrifices, snch as the Darsapnrnamasa 
in wliioh cows and calves were offered np, were cele- 
brated at new and fnll moon. As amongst the Jews, 
these periods had their eeremonials) of Agrahayana 
(NoTember, December) a very nnmeroasl7«-attended 
mela (fair) or meeting, that mixes piety with profit^ 
is annually held at that place." In the hill fort of 
ChampaneeVy in Gnzerat, among other cnrions Hindu 
monuments of remote antiquity there is a famous 
temple dedicated to Kali, the wife of Siva, and in 
which, no doubtf in former times human sacrifices 
were offered to the goddess. In U4war^ in Rajputana, 
there is a temple, built of solid masonry, and in good 
architectural style, erected on a hill, and having the 
trident of Siva before the entranoe. 

Besides this building, there are also two vast 
temples, in the same phice, Chittorgarh, dedigated 
to Krishna, We may notice, here, a remarkable 
building in Chittorgarh, tn's., the ^^ Kheerut Khumb, 
or Pillatr of Victory, erected in 1439, to commemo- 
rate a victory gained over the combined armies of 
Malwa and Gu^rat by Baaa Khumbo, who reigned 
in Mewar (Udipur) from 1418 to 1868. It stands 
on a terrace forty-two feet square, is one hundred 
and twenty-two feet in height, and each of the four faces 
is, at the base, thirty-five feet in l^gth. There are 
nine stories, and on the summit a cupola. The whole | 
is one mass of the most ekborate sculpture, executed 
in white marble, and representing various subjects of 
Hindu mythology. About the centre of the hill-top 
is a curious Jain pillar, bnilt in 896, (see ' Jains'). 
In Ckimargarhy a town in Mirzapur, there is a large 
slab of black marble. It ia in a small square court, 
overhung by the branches of the sacred pipal tree. 
On this slab, so tb»* Hindus believe, for nine hours 
every day, the Almighty sits, though invisible to 
mortal eyes. During the remaining three hours of 
tiie day, £enarea is blessed by His presence. The 
worbbip 4>f' Siva, the destroyer, is practised in many 
' ■ ' ^ ' ] ' ' ' I ■ ■ ■ ' .1 ■■ 

oamels (compare Sanscrit Eramela and GLretik Rarmelos), 
buffaloes, birds, piorpoifles, crocodles snakes, and eve^ mos- 
quitoes ana worms were included among the animals. At last 
tne horse was immolated by an axe, and its flesh was cyt into 
fmgjA&Mi drbss^, partly roasted, apd partly boiled, and made - 
into balls and eaten. This ceremony was subsequently per- 
formed symbolically. (Wilson's introduction to the Rig Veda.) 
The sacrificed oflhe horse, aud that of the.cow, no doubt, were com- 
mon in tfact earliest periods of* tfae Vaidik NtQaI.^(fiiKtti8efaandra 
Ghosha). 

21 
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parts of India, probably by some of the ignorant and j^uffumUa. 
superstitions devotees from a somewhat similar ideaj ...— . 
as that which aotnates the devil-worshippers of Syria. 
The latter say that it is unnecessary to propitiate the 
good spirit, who cannot,* from his nature, commit 
acts other than of benevolence. The evil spirit is the 
one to be feared, and bis anger to be deprecated. 
Siva may be said to be the personification of that 
power, or rather law in nature, according to which 
everything withers, decays, and perishes in its season. 
The religious belief of the Aryans, which pervades, 
and has been systematized in, Hinduism, was evolved 
from the workings of natural forces, whose results, 
indeed, they saw, but whose causes they did not oom- 
pr^end. The good and evil attributes of their divi- 
nities were founded on these and have descended aa 
real powers in the present Hindu pantheism. Not but, 
as will be seen in treating of the Hindu systems of 
religion, there were no minds that attained to a higher 
conception of one Qod. But it did not auit the ex- 
clusive pretentions of the Brahmans, the religious 
teachers, to disseminate such an idea among the 
masses. The power of the priests was based on their 
perpetuating the gross superstitions which have 
clung to the Hindus through so many dark centuries 
of ignorance* At Conjeveram, a town in the district 
of Cbingleput in the Madras Presidencyi there ar« 
numerous pagodas dedicated to Siva, and his consort 
Kamachuina. These are attended by Brahmans, who 
keep a large number of dancing girls in honour of 
Iswara, or Siva. The pagodas are "great stone 
buildings, very clumsily executed both in their join- 
ings and carvings, and totally devoid of elegance 
or grandeur, although they are wonderfully crowded 
with what are meant as ornaments." ■ '^These pagodas Thornton, 
are highly famed in the mythological lore of the 
Brahmans, and are amongst the most revered and fre- 
quented in Southern India. The great gateway of 
the pagoda, as is usually the case with such struc* 
tares, is huge and tofty, and from the top, which is 
reached by seven flights of stairs, there is a view ex- 
tremely fine, consisting of extensive woods inter« 
sected by a large sheet of water, with numerous 
pagodas rising among the trees, and a magnificent 
range of retiring mountains in the distance. '* 

Devaprayga. ^j. Devaprayaga in Gurwhal — one of the five *pra- 
yags,' mentioned in the last chapter as places of Hin- 
du pilgrimage, enjoined by the 'Shastras' — there stand 
"in tli^ upper part of the town, a templej sacred to 
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Bamaobandra.* It ia situate on a terrace (torn 
twenty to thirty yards square, and six feet high, and 
is bailt of large blocks of cat stone piled on each 
other ) without cementi so as to form a pyramid, 
bulging in the middle, and decreasing rapidly towards 
the sammity which is sarmonnted by a white cnpola ; 
and over all is a square sloping roof| composed 
of plates of copper, crowned above with a golden ball 
and spire. The entrance is on the western side, in a 
portico, from the roof of which are hung bells of va- 
rious sizes. Under the shelter thus provided, the 
worshippers perform their devotions. The image of 
Bamaohandra, about six feet high, carved in mack 
stone, but painted red, except the face, is seated op- 
posite the door, and under the eastern part of the 
cupola, . Before the idol, and opposite the portico, is 
the brazen image of a Garuda (or Gurura).t One 
knee is bent on the ground, and his hands are joined 
in the attitude of prayer. The whole height of the 
luilding is between seventy and eight feet. Under the 
terrace is a temple sacred to Mahadeva. The only 
information which the Brahmans professed to ne 
able to vouch for, when questioned respecting the age 
or founders of the building, was, that it had stood for 
10,000 years, which is certainly a very respectable 
degree of antiquity.'* ^' The grand rite is ablution 
which takes place at the confluence (of the Aluk- 
nunda and Bhageerettee), in three kundas or basins, 
excavated in the rock, at a level a little lower than^ 
the surface of the current, which here is so rapid and 
violent as to sweep away any one attempting to bathe iu 
it. The names of the pilgrims are registered on their 
making sufficient disbursements to the officiating Brah- 
mans, on account of dues and oblations. The annual 
revenue of these functionaries does not exceed £120, 
derived from twenty-five villages, granted for the 
purpose by the Baja of Gurwal, and notwithstanding 
the hoFy celebrity of the place, the Brahmans are 
compelled to eke out a subsistence by the practice 

^ 9oD of Dasaratha, an ancient Baja, Bamacfaandh^a wa» 
the seventh avatar, who descended for ithe purpose of des- 
troyiog Bavana, the tyrant of Lanka, or Ceylon. 

f This demi-god, with the head and wings of a bird, and th^ 
body, legs, and arms of a man. is of considerable importance 
in the Hindu mythology. He is the son of Kasyapa and 
Vinata, the brother of Anin, and the vahan or vehicle of Vishnu 
(Aran, in Sanscrit, also signifies the sun.) As Arun, the Cha- 
rioteer of Snrya (the sun) is the dawn» tJie harbinger of day, so 
does Garuda, the younger brother, f oUow as its perfect light. 
He is the emblem of strength and swiftness, and besides befn^ 
the bearer of the omnipotent Vishnu, is greatly distinguished in 
Hindu legends on many important occasions.'. (Stocqueler). 
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of trade. The temple, as well as the rest of the town, Auih&mki 
was inaob shattered hy an earth qoake in 1803, but 
sabaeqaeDtly repaired by Brahmaiis sent ihither for 
the purpose by Daalat Rao Sindia." 

Among the sacred edifices of the Hindus, we may 
notice the Mondop^ and the NovrotnOy or **' bailding 
of nine ornaments." 
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Specimens of these are to be seen in the district of 
Dinajepar in Bengal, ^hey are prominent among 
numerous Sthans^ or rude Hindu places of worship, 
consisting merely of ^' heaps or square terraces of 
earth, having a stone or a rnde imace of clay painted 

The Mondop. as an object of worship". The Mondop is erected 
with walls, on Which are depicted rude and revolting 
images of subjects drawn from Hinda mythology. 
Novorotno has '^ a roof of two stages, with an octa- 
gonal ground-plan, a central pyramid, and eight 
others, one at each external angle. Such buildings 
are costly, as they are cased with expensive tiles ela- 
borately carved. That at Qopal^nj (in Jessore) is 
said to have cost £20,000.'^ The Brahmanists, in 
Dinajepur are, for the most part, polygamists. It is 
stated that ^' widows rarely ourned themselves with 
the bodies of their husbands, even when that horrible 
practice* was permitted by law, and not more than 
one or two instances occurred annually." Of all the 
shrines raised to Krishnai the most celebrated is that 
at Dwarka, or Dwarika, called abo Jigat^ in the pen- 
insula of Eattiwar, a province of Guzerat. '' The 
temple of Krishnai or Dwarkanath^*' the Lord of 
Dwarka, is built on an eminence rising from the sea 
shore, and surrounded by a fortified wall wbioh like- 
wise encircles the town (Dwarka), from which it is, 
however, separated by a lofty partition- wall, through 
which it is necessary to pass to see it to advantage." 

Description. "It may be said to consist of three parts: the mandaff 
or hall of congregation ; the devachna, or penetralia 
(also termed gabarra) ; and the Sikra, or spire." 
''The mandaff is a square, measuring twenty-one feet 
internally, and five distinct stories high. £aoh story 
is colonnaded, the lower being twenty feet in height, 
and of the same square form to the last, where the 
architraves are laid transversely to from a base for 
the surmounting dome, whose apex is seventy-five 
feet from the pavement. Four massive pillars on 
each face of the square form the fonndation for this 
enormous weight ; but these being inadequate to 

^ This self immolation, called Sati, was recommended, 
though not stictly enjoined by the Phastras, which, however, 
prescribes the ritual to be used in the ceremony. 
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8n«Uin it, intermediate pillars to each pair have been Aut^orUief. 
added, to the sacrifice of all symmetrj. A oolonnad* — 
r«d jpiassa surrounds the lowest story, of about ten 
feet in breadth, from which to the north, south, and 
west, portions are projected, likewise colonnaded. 
JQaoh story of the MandaS has an internal gallery ; 
with a parapet of three feet in height to preveat the 
ineauttous ii*om falling. These parapets, dirided into 
compartnjtents, had been richly sculptured." ^'The 
S i k r a, or Sikra, or spire, constructed in the most ancient style, 
Spire. ooBsiste of a series of pyramids, each representing a 

miniature temple^ and each diminishing with the con- 
tracting spire, which j^rminates at 140 feet from the 
gfound. There are seven distinct stories, before this 
pyratnidal spire greatly diminishes in diameter. 
£acfa face of eiach story is ornamented with open 
potcbes surrounded by a pediment, supported by 
small columns. Each of these stories internally con- 
sists of coluoins placed upon columns, whose enor- 
mous architraTes increase in bulk in tine decreasing 
ratio of the super-imposed mass ; and although the 
majority at the summit are aotuaily broken by tbetr 
own weight, yet they are retained in their position 
by the Aggregate unity/' Tb^ entire fiabric, whose 
Dimensions internal dimensions are SQveaty-eight feet by sizty- 
of the tern- nix, is built from the rock, which is a stand stone 
l^^®* of various degrees of texture, forming the substratum 

•of the islandi It has a greenish hue, either from its 
natr?e bed, or from imbioing the saline atmosphere, 
w^hich, wbeia a strong light shines upon it, gives the 
mass a vitreous transparent lustre." '' Joined by a 
Temple to colonnade to this temple is a smaller one, dedicated to 
Deoki. Ueoki, the mother of Krishna : and at tbe opposite angle 

of tbe great temple is another, stiU smaller, dedicated 
to Krishna und^r his title of Madhu Ri^, or the 
'* Prince tbe intoxicator.'* The Gomti, a shall rivAlet 
"wbidh flows by the group, is considered especially 
sacred, but it is so shallow thai it does not reach the 
ankia. The site of tbe temple was once insulated; 
but tbe sea having thrown up a sand bank across tbe 
channel, this sacred spot is now connected with the 
mainland. About eighteen miles north of Dwarka is 
An c i e n t Amrara, supposei to be Maid warka or ancient Dwarka, 
Dwarka. where Krishna met his death. Others, however, eonsi- ' 

der Mabadoopnr, ninety-five miles south-eastward of 
Dwarka, to have been contignous to Hal Dwarka, 
whidi, according to tradition, was swept away by the 
sea. At this spot, native report declares that a bird 
annually springs from tbe foam of tbe sea, and 
Brahmanical having perched and sported dn the top of the temple, 
auguries. fallfl down and di^, and from its plumage the Brah- 
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mms progitostroate whether the year will be raiDj or 
otherwise." 

We will now proofed to ^iir«i ir ^eseriptioo from 
ThoratoD, and anthoritiea from whioh he has quoted, 
of the oelebrated caveg of filephftnta, a small island 
on the east aide of the bar hoar of Bombay, and distant 
aboat five miles from the mainland. ^^The i»» 
land, is sometlung less than six miles in oircnmferenoe^ 
and is composed of two long hiUe, with a narrow 
valley between them. The nsnal landing place ie 
towards the sooth, where the valley ie broadest I 
Abont 250yards to the right of the landing-place is 
a large clamsy fignre of an elephant, ont of an insn^ 
lated black rock ; and from this circnmstance the 
island (which is called by the natives Garra*pnri) haa 
derived the denomination by which it is knnwnte 
Europeans. This huge fignre-, whicb is thirteen feet 
in length, is represented as much mnttlated, and ra- 
pidly sinking into total decay, its head and neck 
having, in 1814, fallen from thereat of the body^ 
which was also fast coming to the ground, an ezten-^ 
aive fissD^re^having taken place in the back. On ad^- 
vancing fartiier from the hmding-place, the visitor- 
comes suddenly in front of the grand entrance of a* 
magnificent temple, whose hnge massy columns seem^ 
to gave support to the whole mountain which rises* 
above it, and ont of whicb it ia hewn, ^^be geologi«> 
oal formation of the rock is probably basaltic; 'uxe- 
entrance is by a spaeions front, supported^ by two* 
ponderous pillars and two pilasters, forming threes 
openings, under a thick and steep rock, overhung by 
brush wood V and the impression on reaching the in«- 
terior is rendered very deep and solenan, by the long 
ranges of columns, tmtt appear closing in perspective* 
on every side ; the flat roof of solid rock^ that 
seeosts to be prevented from falling only by the 
massive pillars, whose capitals are pressed down and 
flattened, as if by the superincumbent weight ; the 
darkness that obscures the interior of the temple, 
which is dimly lighted only from the entrances ; and 
the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone flgureS| 
ranged alonff the wall, and hewn, like the whole tem-^ 
pie, out of the living rock ? There are three princi- 
pal parts in this extraordinary work ; the great tem*- 
ple, 133 feet broad and 130^ long ; and two smaller 
temples^ one on each side of the priotcipal one. 

Tnese two appendent temples do not range in a 
straight line with the front of the principal one, but 
recede considerably from it, being approached by 
two narrow passes in the hill, one on eacn side of the 
ground entrance, but at some distance therefrook 
ifiacb of these passes conducts also to a side-form of 
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the grand excavation, exactly like the principal front, Authorities. 
oonaisting of two huge pillars with two pilaslers. — ^ 
These two side fronts are precisely opposite to each 
other, on the east and west, the grand entrance 
facing the north ; and the plan is regnlar, there 
being eight pillars iand pilasters in a line from 
the northern entrance to the sonthern extremity, 
and the same number from the eastern to the 
western entrances* The only striking deviation 
from this irregularity in the chief temple is afford- 
ed by the occurrence of a small square excava- 
tion, observable on the right in passing up the temple. 
At the further extremity of the temple are two small 
excavations, facing each- other on tli9 right and left* 
'^ The pillars^ which all appear to run in straight 
lines, parallel to each other, and at eqaal distances, 
are crossed by other ranges ruoning at right angles 
in the opposite direction ; they are strong and massive 
of an order remarkably well adapted to their situation 
and the purpose which they are to serve, and have 
an appearance of considerable elegance. They are 
not all of the same form, but differ both in size and 
ornaments, though this difference also does not at 
first strike the eye. They rise to upwards of half 
their height from a square pedestal, generally about 
three feet five inches each way, crowned on the tpp 
by a broad bandage of the same shape about this; but 
divided from it by a circular astragal and two 
polygonal fillets, rises a short round fluted shaft, 
forming about a fourth of the column, and dimi- 
nishing with a curve towards the top, where a circular 
cincture of beads binds round it a fillet composed * 
of an ornament resembling lea^ves, or rather cusps, 
the lower extremity of which appears below the 
cincture, while the superior extremity rises above, 
projecting and terminating gracefully in a circle of 
overhanging leaves or cusps. A narrow band divides 
' this ornament from the round fluted compressed^ 
cushion, which may be regarded aa the capital of the 
column, and as giving it its character ; its fluted 
form coalesces beautifully with the fluted shaft below. 
This cushion has its circumference bound by a thin flat 
band or fillet, as if to retain it ; and above supports 
a square plinth, on which rest the architrave, that slopes 
away on each side in scrolls, connected by a band, or 
riband, till it meets the large transverse beam of rock, 
F i g ure of which connects the range of pillars.' Fronting, and 
tke deity to within the principal entrance, is a ^gigantic bust, repre« 
temiSe°ied^ senting some three-headed being or three of the 
dioated« heads of some being to whom the temple may be sup- 

posed to be dedicated, Sono writers have imagined 
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that it is whati they have ottlbd the Hiodii trinity of 
Brahma, ViahoQ^ aodSiva.' OtlierA consider it a M- 
form represeatation of Hiva alone. This bast, whioh 
represents the deity down to the breast, and is conse* 
qaeotly a third length, has- been ascertained by mea* 
surement to the top of the cap: of the middle head 
to be abont eighteen feet hi^h ; and a notion 
of its baik may be formed from the meastire- 
ment in an horizontal onrved line, embraciog die 
three heads at the height of the eyee, and touching 
them, which is nearly twentj^three feet. This, thongh 
the most remarkable, is bat one specimen amidst a 
P'*efasion of carved figares, representing varioas 
subjects of firabmanioal mythology, thoagh it is 
pazsting to observe, that one at least appears to be a 
representative of Baddh, held in abomination by the 
Brahmans. The precise nature . of the worship to 
which these temples were consecrated, seems, indeed, 
to be of very disputable character. There are, in dif- 
ferent pares, three sanotuaries or shrines, wbiefa, in 
the opinion of a judicious, writer already quoted, were 
devoted ta tlM adoration of certain emblems, which, 
though oocupyiag a distioguished place in Hindu my- 
thology, are not fitted to be made the subject of 
popular disquisition (see Lingayet worship). This 
opinion is deduced from the position of the emblem 
in questioa in various parts of these excavations. The 
writer above referred to, in explaining the grounds of 
hia belief, observes that the ^' use made of temples: 
by the ancient Greeks, and Romans, as well as by 
the modern Hindus, is considerably different from 
that required of tbem by (^ristian nations; 
A Hindu goes alone,, as an ancient Roman would 
have done, when he finds it convenient, oSets hia 
solitary prayers before his idol, pi^trates himself in 
hia presence^ and leaves his offering ; he attempts 
to bribe his god to prosper him in his trade, whether 
it be mercbandiee, or pvoouration> or theft. There 
is no stated regulai^time of teaciiing, no pubHo t)ray- 
ers said by a priest in the name of a mi^ed congre- 
gation, nor gatherinf of the peopte- to gO through a 
solemn sendee. ' Hmt great festivials ai*e like our 
ideas of a fair ; eaoh>nian goes in his^own* time t^ the 
templft, makes kis:offi»riag at the feet^of the idol, goes 
out,: and purchases sweetmeats. Ml Robing or 
rjoadinj; ol the saoved iM>okais> in prrvatid tiousbs ; or, 
if it is in the temple^ it is in the eoutrt of the temple, 
nevev in tl» oonsecrvted edifice ; the verandas or 
poitidae near tfas'. tenple are used just as any otbei^s ' 
equally* ooujreniesivrMld be. fliitf mre, to which the 
courts «C the temple wre^ applied^ wili ttarow light oni 
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maDj passages of history and the sacred volnmes of Auihoritiis. 

of the Jews. It is evident that the temples of na- — 

tions whose worship is so condnoted, need not be 

large, like our churches, since it is not required that 

they shall contain a multitude. In all very ancient 

temples, however magnificent, the part of the 

temple in which the deity is supposed to reside 

is small, surrounded by numerous buildings, in which 

the priests and servants of the temple reside. 

This seems to have been the plan of the first tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; it was that of the older Grecian 
temples, as we may observe from thelon of Euriptdes, 
and it is at this day that presented by the temple*^of 
Mecca. In the temples of the Hindus the great object 
of worship is not constantly exposed to view, nor plac- 
ed in the larger outer buildiog ; it is always in an 
inner, small, dark apartment, usually having only one 
door, requiring to nave lights burning before it in 
order to be seen, and facing the door, so as to be visi- 
ble from the further side of an intervening saloon'. 
The arrangements at Elephanta appear, as ur as can 
be judged, to have corresponded precisely with this 
view, and to countenance the conjecture of the writer 
quoted. All, however, is wrapped in mystery. Even 
the period and authors of these extraordinary works 
are totally unknown, but there seems no good ground 
for assigning th^m a very remote antiquity. The 
stone is of a mouldering nature, and many parts are 
far gone in decay," 

The cave temples of Ellora afiPord another illustra- 
tion of Hindu sacred architecture, of a very curious 
and interesting nature. " Ellora is a decayed town Thornton. 
in Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 
18 miles N.-W. fi:om Aurungabad, and seven from 
Dowlutabad. It was formerly a place of some note, 
deriving its celebrity chiefly from the remarkable 
excavations in the neighbonring mountain, known 

The temples, as the temples of Ellora, According to Hindu legend, 
the date of these Temples is carried back for a period 

Supposed of 7,950 years, and their origin ascribed to Baja 

origin. Eeloo, the son of Peshfont, of ElHchpur, when 3,000 

years of the Dwarpa Yug* were yet uoaccomplished. 

The Dwarpa • The Dwarpa Yug, or Dwapar Yuga is the third of the 
Yug. four Yugas, into which each of the'seventy-one Maha Yugas, 

or Great Ages composinsr each mamoantara, of which there are 
fourteen, is divided. The Dwapar Yuga, which preceded the 
present, or Kali Yuga (432,000 years) extended through 864,000 
years. Of the Kali Yuga of the present mamoantara 4,977 years 
have elapsed. In this period, which approximates to that 
assigned by. Biblical chronologists, as having elapsed since the 
creation of the world, Hindus acknowledge mo^t of thoir his- 
torical events to have occurred, 
22 
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The more rational account of the Mahometans statei 
that the town of Ellora was built bj Raja Eel, who 
also excavated the temples. Eel Bajah was con- 
temporary with Shah Momin Arif* who lived 950 years 
ago. According to Elphinstone, however, the first 
mention in history of these caves ooonrs in connection 
with the Princess Dewal Devi,* daughter of the rajah 
of Guzerat, who was captured by a party who had 
gone from the camp of Alp Khan to visit the excava- 
tions at Ellora. These wonderful productions of 
human industry and perseverance, 'which' says 
Elphinstone 'have been compared, as works of labour, 
to the pyramids of Egypt, and which in reality far 
surpass them as specimens of art, have drawn forth 
expressions of admiration from all who have studied 
them.' 'Whether,' says Sir Charles Malet, 'we 
consider the design, or contemplate the execu< 
tion of these extraordinary works, we are lost in 
wonder at the idea of forming a vast mountain 
into almost eternal mansions. The mythological 
symbols and figures thronghout the whole leave 
no room to doubt their owing their existence to religi- 
ous zeal, the most powerful and most universal agitator 
of the human mind.' From the elaborate notice of a 
more recent observer. Colonel Sykes, it appears that 
the hill containing the excavations takes the form of 

** This princess ** had long been sued for by the son of ttam 
Deo, the raja of Deogiri, but her father, considering a Marratta, 
however high in station, as an unworthy match for the daugh- 
ter of a Rajput, had rejected all his offers. In the present ex- 
tremity, however, (the solicitation for his daughter's hand by 
Alp Khan, governor of Guzerat) he gave a reluctant consent, 
and the princess was sent ofiE with an escort to Deogiri. Imme- 
diately after her departure, Alp Khan succeeded in defeating 
and despersing the raja's army. His Victory afforded him 
little satisfaction, when he found that the princess had 
escaped him ; and knowing the influence of Caula Devi, 
(the wife of bam Deo, who had been taken prisoner, and 
having been carried to Ala-ud-din's harem, had gained 
a great'share.of his favour by her beauty and talents), and 
the impetuous temper of the king, he gave up his whole 
attention to the means of accomplishing an object, which they 
bad both so much at heart, (the recovery of Dewal Devi, who 
was anxiously sought by her mother Caula Devi). His utmost 
efforts were not attended with success ; and he had arrived 
within a march of Deogiri without hearing any tidings of the 
princess, when a party who had gone from his camp to see the 
caves of Ellora happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her 
escort ; and being under the necessity of fighting in self 
defence, they dispersed the escort, and captured the princess, 
before they were aware of the importance of their acquisition. 
Alp Khan, delighted with his prize, immediately marched with 
her to Delhi. Her beautv made such an impression on tHe 
king's eldest son, Khizr Khan, that he soon after married her ; 
and their loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, 
by Amir Khusru." — {Elphinstone,) 
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a crescent, presenting its concavity to the west, and AuthorHUi- 

rising in its extremities to an elevation considerably 

above the intermediate level. The sculptures at the • 
two extremities are those of Dehrwarra and Parns- 
natb, the interval, somewhat exceeding a mile, being 
occnpied by other caves at irregular distances from 
each other, and seldom on the same level. The very 
minute and complete account of these celebrated caves, 
which is contained in Colonel Sykes's paper will fur- 
nish the inquirer with the fullest information, and 
leave him nothing to desire further. To this, therefore, 
the reader is referred. Ellora was ceded in 1818, by 
Holkar, under the treaty of Moondesoor, to the British, 
who transferred it to the Nizam in 1822, by the treaty 
of Hyderabad." " In a mountain about a mile to the Stocqueler, 
eastward of Dowlutabad, are the caves of Ellora, 
or, as the place is called by the natives, Verrool. 
In magnitude and execution these excavations excel 
everything of the kind in India. They compose 
several temples, and are filled with figures ; some are 
dedicated to iSiva, and others are Bhooddhist.'* 
Writing of Hindu temples, Elphinstone says, " The Elphinstone. 
cave temples, alone, exhibit boldness and grandeur 
The caves of design ;" but, ^* even the caves have no claim to 
not of great great antiquity. The incriptions, in a character which 
antiquity. ^as in use at least three centuries before Christ, and 
which has long been obsolete, would lead us to believe 
that the Baud ha caves must be older than the Christian 
Jain caves, gera, "There are Jain caves also, on a great scale, at 
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Ellora. No reliance can be placed on Hindu chrono* 
logical accounts, and the period which they assign to 
these excavations cannot be accepted as authentic. 
The Brahmans are very prone to exaggerate the anti- 
quity of their religious edifices, though if we are to 
believe them, in their accounts of the foundation of 
Brahmanism, these structures must have been applied, 
in their origin, to the carrying out of religious concep- 
tions, which long preceded many of those to be found 
in modern Hinduism. Amongst all the religious cere- 
monies inculcated by the Hindu faith none is of great- 
er importance than ablution in sacred streams, by the 
banks of which the Brahmans congregate to receive 
the pious offerings of the devotees. The ablution in 
the Ganges, particularly at certain periods is effica- 
cious in washing away all sin, and beyond all places 
resorted to for the purpose, Hurdwar, in Saharunpur, 
called sometimes Gangadwara or the ' Qate of the 
Ganges,' has most celebrity. It is here that the 
river, leaving the mountains, commences its course 
over the plains of Hindustan. The most sacred spot, 
where the pilgrims bathe, is at a ghat leading down to 
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the river, called, Harika Pairi'i or '^ the stairs of 
Visbna." A great struggle takes place among the 
. bathers, to enter at the propitious moment, the river 
first — priority conferring peculiar benefit from a 
spiritual point of view. If often happens that in the 
rush made by the fanatics, numbers are crushed to 
death in the crowd, or precipitated into the river 
and drowned. 

^^The bathing commences in the month of 
Chaitra (the Hindu name of the twelth month, 
the full moon of which is near) when the sun 
is in Mina or Pisces, and concludes on the day 
when he enters Mesba or Aries, agreeably to 
the solar computation of the Hindus, and correspond- 
ing with the 10th of April, on which day the sun has 
actually advanced 20^® in that sign. Every twelfth 
year is celebrated with great rejoicing, and is called 
the Eumbh-mela, so denoted from the planet Jupi- 
ter being then in the sign of Aquarius (see note-ante.) 
whether this sign be symbolical of the purpose for 
which they meet, or whether the conjunction be arbi- 
trary or accidental, is not ascertained; but a pilgrim- 
age at those dnodecennial periods is considered the 
most fortunate and efficacious" ** The 10th of April, 
is the Purbi, or last day of bathing. The mela or fair, 
held on this occasion for commercial purposes, is the 
means of very extensive traffic. From the Panjab, 
and from the countries west of the Indus, are brought 
camels, horses, mules, salt, antimony, fine woollens and 
piece-goods, tobacco, asafsetida, dried fruits (such as 
apricots, figs, prunes, raisins), almonds; pistachio- 
nuts, and pomegranates ; from Cashmere, shawls and 
other fine woollen fabrics ; from Rajputana, various 
fancy-goods, such as Chiras or spotted turbans, toys, 
and other wares in metals and ivory, besides inferior 
woollens, and a great number of camels ; from the Bri- 
tish provinces, cotton and silk fabrics, and European 
goods. There are besides less important articles of 
commerce in great quantity and variety; and the food 
required for the vast assembled multitude constitutes 
an extensive and lucrative subject of traffic.'' The 
number of people who congregate at Hurdwar, at this 
time, from various motives, has been estimated at two 
millions and a half. But this estimate falls short of 
the number who actually visit the place for the pur- 
pose of bathing. There is a constant influx and de- 
parture of pilgrims. Religious animosities often lead to 
strife and sanguinary conflict between rival sects. 
" In 1760, on the Purbi, two rival sects,— the 
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Qosains* and the Balragis f met in battle 'Whioh 
terminated in the defeat of the latter, of whom, aocord- 
ing to report, 18,000 were slain. At the time of Hard- 
wicke's visit, in 1796, the Gosainff, ventaring to resist 
the better-organized Sikh pilgrims, were defeated with 
the loss of about 500 men." Gapilat a most religions 
man, performed for a long time religious austerities 
near Hurdwar, where they show to this day, the place 
where he lived, under the name of oapiia-stfaan ; hence 
the pass of Hurdwar is sometimes called the Pass of 
Capita or Eupeleh. Tamerlane marching to this place 
after taking Delhi, massacred a multitude of Hindus 
here assembled, and carried off a rich booty. We 

^ The descendants of the disciples of Oh*itaDya of Nadiya, 
a philosopher, who flourished in Gaur or Lucknouti, a place of 
great antiquity hut now in ruins, in the district of &ilaldah in 
Bengal. Ghaitanya flour^hedahout the year 1407 of Salivahana, a 
prince whose ssra commences 78 years after the birth of Christ. 
it is called Saka. Ghaitanya was by birth a Brahman ; and 
having become a Sannyasi (a Brahman, who is reckened of 
the fourth order, a religious mendicant), maintained that the 
doctrines of the VedaB had been hitherto misunderstood, 
and explained them in a manner peculiar to himself. His sect 
is a branch of the Vaishnava, or worshippers of Vishnu. Uis 
followers, who are said to amount to five millions, believe him 
to have been an incarnation of the deity. 

f Bairagi is from the Saoscril. Bairaa^ signifying, pen- 
ance. It is applied to an austere recluse, and to a kind of wan- 
dering faiiir, who practices certain austerities. This devotee, 
when he sits, places under his arm-pit a small crooked stick 
(Bairaga) to lean upon. 

X CapUa enunciated doctrines, distinguished as atheistical, 
from the theistical as taught by Pantanjali. Both these teach- 
ers belonged to what is called the S^kya^school of philosophy. 

The two branches of the School agree in the following prin- 
ciples, as given by Elphinatone, from Golebrooke : — 

"Deliverance can only be gained by true and perfect know- 
ledge. 

This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles 
perceptible and imperceptible, of the material world from the 
sensitive and cognitive princiipe, which is the immaterial soul. 

True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence ; 
perception, inference, and affirmation (or testimony. ) 

The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived are 
twenty-nve in number, t>w, ; — 

1. Nature, the root or plastic origin of all ; the universal 
material cause. It is eternal matter ; undiscrete, destitute, of 
parts ; productive, but not produced. 

2.— Intelligence ; the first production of nature, increate 
(the contradiction between the two first terms might be explain- 
ed by sopposiug that intelligence, though depending on nature 
for its existence, is co-eternal with the principle from which 
it is derived (Elphinstone); prolific; beiog itself productive 
of all other principles. 
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may mention here, a plac6| noted In Hindu 
traditions, Hastinassur, in Meerat, N.-W. P. It is on 
the right bank, of an old obannol of the Qanges. Accord* 
ing to Hindu mythology Hastinassur was so caUed 
from Hasti, its reputed founder. It is more probable, 
however, that it derived its name from the numerous 
elephants in its vicinity, the appellation signifying 
* elephant's town ' In the Atpsni Akberi^ or regulations 
of, Akber,' '4t is mentioned under the name ofHastna- 
pur (elephant's town), and stated to be anancientHin- 
du place of worship, on the banks of the Qaoges," 
aod to yield a revenue of 1,11,672 rupees. It ap- 
pears to have been the Bastinora of the Greek geo- 
graphers, and is by Ritter styled (with no great 
perspicuity) 'Hhe Babylon of ancient India." The 
Hindas consider the ancient city to have been the 

3. — Consciousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and the 
peculiar function of which la the sense of self -existence, the 
belief that, "lam." 

4, to 8.— From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
or atoms, productive of the five elements, (Bather, rudiments 
of the perceptions by which the elements are made known to 
the mmd ; as sound, the rudiment of ether ; touch, of air ; 
smell, of earth, &o. — Wilson's Sankya Cariha p, 17.) 
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9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 
sense and action. Ten are external ; fi ve instruments of the 
senses, (the eye, ear &c,) and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, &c.) The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is mind, which is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24, The five elements are derived from the five 
particles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are space, air, fire, 
water, and earth, 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced 
nor productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, 
unalterable, immaterial/' 

' The above tenets *' are common to both schools, but Cap ila, 
admitting, as has been seen, the separate existence of souls, 
and allowing that intellect is employed in the evolution o£ 
matter, which answers to creation, denies that there is any 
Supreme Being, either material or spiritual, by whose volition 
the uni verse was produced. Patau jali, on the other hand, as- 
serts that, distinct from other souls, there is a soul or spirit 
unafEeoted by the ills with which the others are beset ; uncon- 
cerned with good or bad deeds or their consequences, and 
with fancies or passing thoughts ; omniscient, infinite, unli- 
mited by time. This Being is God, the Supreme Ruler.*' The 
Sankya, who denies a God, passes his time in abstruse reason- 
ings on mind and matter, while the deistical Sankya devotes his 
to religious exercises, or mental abstraction. By this process 
the latter conceives it possible to attain to a knowledge of 
the past and future. Such as endeavour to penetrate into all 
the secrets of nature-mind, and matter, are called Yogis^ from 
a word meaning ** abstracted meditation." 
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Hinda ao- capital of the Panohalai* and the residenoe of King Authoriiiei. 

counts. Bharata, the fifth in descent from Sivayambhnva or 

Adam, and the ancestor of the renovrned rival fami- 
Thewarbe- lies the Earns and Pandna from (two branches of 
t w e e n the the reigning family) whose contest gave rise to the war 
Kuras and celebrated in the •'Maha Bharat." The opposite parties, 
^° "^ belonging to the lunar raoci were each supported 

by numerous allies, and some from very remote quar- 
An c i e n t ters. *' There seem to have been many states in India 
States in In- (six, at least, in the one tract upon the Ganges; Hastina- 
^« pura, Mattra, Panchala (part of Oudh and the lower 

boab) Benares, Uagada, and Bengal (oriental Uaga-^ 
zine vol. III. p. 135 : Tod vol. I. p. 49) ; but a consi- 
derable degree of intercourse and connexion appears 
Krishna an to have been kepi up among them. Krishna, who is 
ally of the ^n ally of the Pandus, though born on the Jamna, had 
Pandas. founded a principality in (iuzerat : among the allies 

on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and from Ea- 
linga in the Dekkan ; some even who, the translators 
are satisfied, belonged to nations beyond the Indus ; 
Yavanas. and Tavanas, a name which most orientalists 
consider to apply, in all early works, to the 
Greeks. The Fandus were victorious but 
Fate of the P^i^ 90 dear for their success, that the survivorS) 
Pandus. broken-hearted with the loss of their friends and the 

destruction of their armies, abandoned the world and 
Death of P^^^^^®^ among the snowa^ of the Hemalaya, Krishna, 
Krishna. their great ally, fell,t in the midst of civil wars in his 

Panchala. * Panchala seems to have been a long, but narrow terri- 

tory extending on the east to Nepal, (which it included,) and 
on the west along the Chambal and Banas as far as A jmir." Later 
it is was called Caucubya, or Canouj one of the most ancient pla- 
ces inllndia, and giving its name to one of the greatest divisions 
of the Brahman class. The identity of Canouj and Panchala 
is assumed in Menu 11, 19. 

" Ayodha is not mentioned in the 'Maha Bharat*, nor Cans- 
cnby a (Canouj), unless as asserted in Menu (chap. II. s. 19, 
Panchala is only another name for thatdinfcdom/* 

The Pandus. The Pan(fu«, were** five heroes, or demigods, descended 
from the ancient sovereigns of the countries of Hindustan 
bordering upon the Jamna, thus called '* Panduan Baj, or the 
kingdom of the Pandus, the f afher of these fi?e heroes was the 
son of Vyasa and Pandea."— (Stoc^6l«r.) 

The country around, where the Kaurava and Pandava, an- 
cient reigning families of Dihli fought, hence a great place of 
pilgrimage, was also called Kuruchetr, The name was given 
particularly to a lake, supposed by the Hindus to be the navel 
of the earth, and the spot where. the first creation took place. 

Krishna. •(• Krishna, deified, is the greatest favourite with the Hin- 

dus of all their divinities. On the success of the Pandus, 
whose cause he had espoused, he returned to his sovereignty 
of Dwarika (Q. V.), in Quzerat. Hereafter being embroiled 
in civil discord, he was slain (according to Tod, from Hindu 
eources), by the arrow of a hunter, "^ho shot ^at him by mis- 
take, in a thicket. 
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own oanotry. ' Some Binda' legends relate that his 
sons were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ; ' and, 
as those Rajputs who have come from that quarter in 
modem times to Sind and Gaoh are of bis tribe of 
YadUy the narrative seems more deserving of credit 
than may at first sight appear. The more authentic 
acoountf however, (that of the ' Maha Bharat* itself,) 
describes them as finally returning to the neighbour- 
hood of the Jamna." With regard to the ' Maha 
Bharat/ one of the two great Indian epics (the 
Bamayana, which we shall discuss in a subsequent 
chapter forming the other), Elphinstone re- 
marks that the story it contains is much more 
probable thaq that of the Ramayana." *' It con- 
tains more particulars about the state of India, and 
has a much greater appearance of being founded on 
facts. Though far below the '^ Iliad" in appearance 
of reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the 
** Ramayana" that the poem on the Trojan war does 
to the legends on the adyentures of Hercules ; and, 
like the *' Iliad,^' it is the source to which many 
chiefs and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 
** The war to which the '* Maha Bharat"* relates, 
took place, probably, m the fourteenth century before 
Ohrist. '^ Twenty-nine (some say sixty-four) of the 
descendants of the Pandus succeeded them on the 
throne ; but the names alone of these princes are pre- 
served. The seat of their government seems to have 
been transferred to Delhi. The kings of Magada, 
whose authority is said to have been very extensive, 
were descendea from one of the chiefs, who appear 
as allies in the struggle between the Pandus and sTurus. 
An authority, writing of Hustinassore, states that 
there " remains only a small place of worship, and the 
extensive site of that ancient city is entirely covered 
with large ant-hills, which have induced the in- 
habitants of the adjacent country to suppose 
that it had been overturned or destroyed by 
the Terpiites," or white ants, whose ravages are 
so destructive in India. A^el^brated resort for Hindu 
pilgrims is Jetoala Atuld, in the north-east of the 
Panjab. Votaries fiock here from all parts of Hindus- 
tan to worship Devi the wife of Mahadeo, or Siva, 
*' her presence being indicated, as they believe, by 
some inflammable gases which issue from fissures in 
the rock. The name Jewala Muki is composed of 
two Sanscrit words. — Jewala^ flame, and Mukih^ 

* Vyasa, a Muni or saint, is the reputed author olthe poem 
of the Maha Bharat. He is also esteemed the collector and 
arrani^er of the Vedas. There were ten original Manis or 
Bikhis. 
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montL The flame, according to the legendi ]^oc€fed» AuihorUiu. 
from the fire which Sati, the bride of Siva, oreated| — -< 
Mid in which she bnmed herself. Sita, finding that 
the flame was about to consnme the world, bnried it 
in the hollow of the mountain. The temple is aboat 
twenty feet sqnare, and the principal phoe of flame is 
a shallow trough, excavated in the floor, where it 
biases without itatermission. There are several jets 
of less importsnoe. The ga^ also lies on thei surface 
of sotto small reservoirs of waiter, and, when ignited, 
continues to burir for a ishort time. The roof of Ae 
temple is richlj gilt, but the interior is blackened bj 
the smoke of burned butter, sugar, and other gross 
offerings, in 1889^ Banjit Singh, when ill, made an 
offering of butter to the amount of Rs. 1,500 hoping 
the renovation of his health from the favour of the 
deity. The weight of the ofibring was probably about 
siztj or seventy tons ; and Vigne, who was at the 
place while the burning was going forward, found Hhe 
stench similar to that of a candlemaker's shop.' Near 
the principal temple is one smaller, called Gogra 
Nath, and hence concluded by Von Hiigel to be of 
Buddhist origin. The ground adjoining to the group 
of sacred buildings is crowded with cows, %rah- 
mans, pilgrims, and mendicants, and loaded with 
fiUh. The pilgrims, most of whom are paupers, are 
supported for one day from the funds of the temple. 
The town is dirty and neglected, but has an exten- 
sive basaar, containing great quantities of idols, votive 
garlands, rosaries, awl other trumpery of the like 
description." We have already given some ac- 
count of the Dniarah, or Hindu festival held in honour 
of the wife of Siva. This deity is worshipped under 
various names, as Durgah, Bhawani, Devi, &c. As 
Bhawani, she was iiivoked by the thugs, that 
murderous class, who, forbidden to shed blood, 
strangled their victims, in sacrifice to the god- 
dess, while they appropriated the spoils to them- 
selves. * It may be interesting to the reader 
to give a description of this festival in the words 
of another writer, prefacing that the word puja 
signifies, worship, adoration. '* It is the most splen- Stocqneler. 
did and expensive, as well as the most popular of any 
of the Hindu festivals. It takes place in the month 
Ashwittu or Asin (the end of September, or beginning 
of October). The prelimioary ceremonies occupy 
several days previous to the three days' worship. Dur- 
ing the wnole of this period all business throughout 
the country is suspended, and universal pleasure 
and festivi^ prevail . On the first of the three days 
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of worship, Uie oeretnony of giyiog eyes und life to AtahorUkt, 
the ima|;es takes place, before which they cannot be* «»- 
come objects of worship. This is performed by the 
officiating Brahman tonchiog the cheeks, eyeSi breast 
and forehead of the image, aaying : '^ Let the soul of 
Dnrgah long continue in happiness in this image." 
Other ceremonies, and the sacrifices of numerous ani- 
mals, as buffaloes, sheep, goats, &a., then follow. The 
flesh and blood of the animals, and other articles, 
are then offered to the images of the goddess and the 
other deities which are set up. The ceremonies and , ' 
sacrifices of the second and third days of the worship ' 
are nearly similar to those of the first day. ATier the 
whole of the beasts Have beenslain,'.the mqltitude daub 
their bodies with the mud and clotted blood, and then 
dance tike Bacchanalian furies on the spot. On the 
following morning, the images with certain ceremonies, 
is dismissed by the officiating. Brahman. It is then 
placed on a stage formed of bamboos, and carried, 
surrounded by a concourse of people of both sexes, 
and accompanied by drums, horns, 4md other Hindu 
instruments to the banks of the river, and cast into 
the water in the presence of all ranks and descriptions 
of spectators, the priests at the time invoking the 
goddess, and supplicating from her life, health, and 
affluence ; urging her, (their universal mother, as 
they term ber) to go then to her abode, and return 
to them at a future time. During this period licen- 
tiousness and obscenity prevail. During the three 
days of worship in Bengal the houses of the rich Hin- 
dus are at night splendidly illuminated, and thrown 
open to all descriptions of visitors ; and ther acknow- 
ledge with much attention and gratitude the visits of 
respectable Europeans. The images exhibited on these 
occasions, are made of a compositioii of hay sticks, 
clay, &c., and some of them are ten and twelve feet 
high* On the morning after the puja hundreds 
of them are conveyed on stages through the streets 
of Calcutta to be cast into the river. During the 
whole of the day, as some of them are brought from 
' villages at a considerable distance from the holy 
stream, the uproar and din are indescribable. Im- 
mense sums of money are expended on these festivals,'* 
which serve to convey some idea to the reader of the 
degraded and licentious character of Hindu worship 
at the present day. We have already alluded to the 
striking difference between the religious and philo- 
sophical speculations of learned Hindus, and the de- 
basing practises (4 their religion. The mass of the 
people are heathen idolaters steeped in the j^oisest^ 
and most abominable superstitions from which the 
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higher classes or nofc free. Indeed, the rajas, the 
zemiDdars and taalaqadars, are as a role in a deplor- 
able state of ignorance. Even those who have acquired 
some knowledge of Western civilization by a resi- 
dence in England and other European countries can- 
not divest themselves of the influence of their early 
habits and education. Their studies serve but at best 
to put a gloss, and varnish over the ideas which are 
impregnated in their very nature. They cannot shake 
off the chains of superstition which bind them to 
the hideous superstructure of abomination which 
has been raised up in the course of long centuries 
of enslavement bv their religious teachers. In seading 
the Sanscrit books which contain the essence of the 
religous system of Hinduism, we are struck with 
the many just and noble sentiments they contain. 
In them there is much, indeed, which we cannot fail 
to condemn, as must inevitably be the case in all the 
vague conceptions of men in his strivings to interpret 
the mysterious workings of the Creator and the 
service which is acceptable to him from the creature. 
The Brahmans who pretended to inspiration, having 
shaken off the veil which hid from other mortal eyes 
the mysteries of the past,-present and future, managed 
with the powerful aid of that superstition from which 
mankind is never wholly free, to weave a canning 
web of the most debasing kind, and from the meshes 
of which their poor, ignorant, deluded countrymen 
are unable to disentangle themselves. 

As we have seen, the Brahman holds the super- 
stitious Hindu in the bonds of slavery from' the cradle 
to the grave. His power reaches his victim, even 
beyond. The ' twice born' man is in the eves of his 
followers, a god. We might just as well believe in 
the truth of Brahmanical teaching, as think for one 
moment that the Hindu priest will change any more 
than the * leopard will bis skin.' The numerous 
petty Hindu rajas, though they sometimes chafe at 
the burdens imposed upon them by the Brahmans, 
are yet forced to submit to them, and they do this 
the more willingly as they would fain believe in the 
convictions that these Brahmans entertain, and which 
they are all ready to realise should an opportunity 
occur, of driving every foreigner out of Inaia. The 
maintenance of the ignorant superstition of the Hin- 
dus, and of the caste system are necessary for the 
future religious and political supremacy of Uie Brah- 
mans. The " Ohhatri' or Warrior caste, may, indeed, 
be permitted to reign, but under the direction of the 
Brahmans. With the description of the Durga Puja, 
and these remarks, we will conclude this chapter. 
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rNTRODUCTORY. CHAPTER XI- 

flINDO SACRED PLfiCES.—fConeluded). 
Jashinath'^A town in Kamaon, on the. left bank AuthoritUi, 
of the Alnknnnda, and on the route from Hindostan """ 
tp Chinese Tartar/ contains a ooUectidn of Uindn 
teipaples of great antiquity. Many of thetn are now 
in a , dilapiaated oondition owiqg to earthqaakes, 
which have shaken them from their foundations. In 
the centre Qi a square on one side of which, on an 
elevated terrace^' are ranged several sacred edifices, 
is jEk temple dedicated to Vishnu* This last is sur- 
rounded by a wall thirty feet square. The other 
buildings are temples to Ganesa, (see note ante) 
Snrya,* or tho su^, and the Nandevi ('* all these 
have sulFered least from the effects of earthquakes"), 
with some of inferior note. " The entrance to the Thomten. 
town is up a bank oat into steps faced with slate or 
stone, witn both which materials the streets also are 
paved, but very irregularly ^' (an unusual occurrence 
in Indian towns.)" The houses are neatly built of 
grev stone, and roofed with shinjgles. Amongst them 
is the residence of the rawql or high-priest of Bhadri- 
ni^th, (see Badrinath) who lives here for the six 
mouths during whieh the approaches to the elevated 
temple , that he serves, are ouried under snow. The 
building pontaioingtheldol Nara Singhaf is more like 

^ IlL the Ajryao Mythology Soryib, m oommoa with the 
ak^ pd . earth, Agni (identioal with the Latin Ignis, the sa- 
onficial fire, aad thougn among^ the Aryans, the lowest of the 
gods, he was invested with never-foilitig youth, immortality, 
and infinite power and glory. Indeed the fonoticHiB and at- 
toribotes of other deities afe often asiaibed to him). Indra 

J the twinrbrotber of i^pd^ who, though homan, was deified 
or his exploits), and Vishnu ; was generated from Soma, the 
god, who plays so important a part in the sacrificial act 6t the 
Vaidik age. The Soma ifhtnt from which was extracted the 
juioe qus^ed by the goda, has given rise to much conjecture. 
It was one (k£ the ebjebts .of resesfroh to the men of science 
who accompanied the expedition to Afghanistan under Sir 
Peter Lumsden. *^ Surya, or the Greek Helios, and Savitri 
are exact personifications of the sun." ** Surya, in Vaidik wor- 
ship, is l^e divine leader, or priest of the gods. My friend, Mr. 
Simpson- was endeavoured to elucidate this point. He points to 
the "Vine." 

f Narsingha is the name of the fourth Avatar or incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, which happened in the Satya Yuga, upon the 
following occasion. Hiranya-Kasipo, an impious i>rinoe, was 
enraged at his son, Prablad, for worshiping the Almighty, and 
tried every means of destroying him, hy\ poison, by throwing 
him into fire, into the ocean. &o. Yet Prahlad lived. << If your 
god is present everywhere,** says HiraoyarEaaipa, " Let him 
come mm an alabaster pillar ; ' on which Nar Singha ap|>ear- 
ed with the lower part of a man and the upper of a Hon, des- 
troyed the ^ther, aad set the son on the thione, -fto., Ao.<^- 
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a private resid^^ce tbato a' Hlndii teodpla. It is b*ilt 
with gable-ends, and oovereci in wltJi a sloping roo^ of 

f>lates of copper. Pilgrims halting here pat up in a 
arge square, naming a stone cistern, supplied by two 
brazen spouts, which yield afnever-failing^flow of wa- 
ter, derived from a stream descending from the Him- 
alaya. '^ The statue of Vishnu is of black stone, in a 
very Superior style of workmanship. It is about 
seven feet high, and is supported by four female 
figures, standidg on a flat pedestal. The image of 
Ganesa is two feet high, well carved and polished." 
The town is elevated 6,195 feet above the aea. We 
will now give a description of a place called after the 
name, given in Hindu mythology to the re-animated 
form of Krishna, whose death from the hunter's arrow, 
we have related in the last chapter. '^ After some 
time, his bones were collected by some pious persons, 
and made the means of enriching the priests of the 
Hindus. Being placed in a box, they remained till 
Vishnu, on being applied to by a religious monarch, 
Indra Dhumna, commanded him to make an image 
of JuggariHath and place the bones in it. The king 
would willingly have done as he was desired, but, un- 
fortunately, possessed not the skill for such an under- 
taking : so he made bold to ask Vishnu who should 
make it? Vishnu told him to apply to Vishwa- 
karma, the architect of the gods. He did so, and 
Vishwakarma set about forming the image of Jaggar- 
nath, but declared, if any person disturbed him in his 
labours, he would leave his work unfinished. All 
would have gone on well, had not the king shown a 
reprehensible impatience to those divine injunctions 
which be had solemnly pledged himself to observe. 
After fifteen days he went to see what progress Uie 
holy architect had made, which so enraged him, that 
he desisted from his labours, and left the intended 
. god without either arms or legs. In spite, however, 
of this perplexing eventi'the work of Vishwakarma 
has beconiie celebrated throughout Hindustan; and 
pilgrims from the remotest corners of India, flock, 
at the time of the festival of Juggarnath, to pay their 
adoration at his monstrous and unhallowed shrine. 
Between two and three thousand person are computed 
to lose their lives annually on their pilgrimage to 
Juggarnath. The temples of this deity being the 
resort of all the sects of the Hindus, it is calculated 
that not less than two hundred thousand worshippers 
visit the celebrated pagoda in Orissa yearly, fi'ODti 
which the Brahmans draw an immense reveni^. All 
the land within twenty miles round the '^ pagoda is 
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ooDsidered botyf ;>l)iit.4h0 moat Mcred spot is an area 
of about six hniidred dnd fifty feet square, which con« 
tains fifty temples. 

The most cobspicuous of these is a lofty tower 
about one hundred and eighty-four feet in height, 
and about 'twenty-eight feet square inside, called the 
Bur Dewali, in which the idol and his brother and 
sister subhadra, are lodged. Adjoining are twopyram* 
idical buildings. In one, about forty feet square, the 
idol is worshipped ; and in the other, the food pre- 
pared for the pilgrims is distributed. These buildiugs 
were erected in A. D. 1198. The walls are covered 
with statues, many of which are in highly iudecent 
Description, postures* The grand entrance is on the eastern side ; 
and close to the outer wall stands an elegant stone 
column, thirty-fi^e feet in height, the shaft of which 
is formed of a single block of oasalt, presenting six- 
teen sides. The pedestal is richly ornamented. The 
column is surrounded by a finely sculptured statue 
of Hanuman. the monkey-chief of the Ramayana. 
The establianment of priests, and others belonging 
to the temple, has been stated to consist of tnree 
thousand nine hundred families, for whom the daily 
provision is enormous. The holy food is presented 
to the idol three times a day. This meal lasts about 
an hour, during which time the dancing girls 
belonging to the temple exhibit their professional 
skill in an adjoining building. Twelve festivals 
are celebrated during the year, the principal 
of which is the Rat'h Jattra. f Jaggarnath 
is styled the Lord of the world, flis temples, which 
are also numercus in Bengal, are of a pyramidical 
form. During the intervals of worship they are shut 
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• The classical reader will not fail to be struck by the 
resemblance to the Qreek story. We have already jioticed the si- 
milarity between Krisna and the Apollo of Qrecian mythology. 
The very name of Crissa the Phoolan town on Mount Parnassus, 
near the sanctuary of Apollo, resembles that of Krishna. But 
whether this be merely accidental or not *' it is certain that the 
Hindus, equally with the Greeks, appropriated as sacred territory 
considerable portion of the land which surrounded the ahrinea 
of their gods. At both, the priests fattened on the contribu- 
tions of the pilgrims. The story of Apollo slaying the python 
and Krishna subduing the monstrous serpent, kalya, has already 
been alluded to. 

t The Batli Jattra is the throne and oar of. Juggamath. 
On the occasion of the festival of Joggamath he is accom- 
panied by his brother, Bala Bama, audi his sister Snbbadra, 
and is conveyed to a place about a mile from the temple 
at Puri. This throne, on which he is seated, is, fix^ on 
a stupendous ear, sixty feet in height ; the enormous weight of 
which, as it passes slowly along, deeply furrows the ground 
over which it rolls. Immense cables .are attached to it, by 
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t 
Up. ThB image of ibis god isiilade of a Mock of wooi, 
frnd has a f ri)(htfnl yisags, ^ith a distondtd »osih. 
His arms, whiob, as he was formed wiihou^ 9^y\, fasTO 
been given to hhn by the p^ests, areof gold.^ Me is 
gorgeqnsly dressed, as are also the other two idols 
'which acoompaoy him. In a oompaj:tment in the tem- 
ple of Elama, he if represented in C(mipany with Bala 
Kama and Snbhadra, without arms or legs. The town 
of Jnggarnath is sitnated on the coast of the province 
of Orissa, in Lat, 19^ 49' N., and Long. 85^ 34* E. 
It is named, and usually called Puri, and is inhabited 
chieflv by Brahmans, and otbersiQoniiected with the 
pagoda. On the sea shore, eignte^n miles to the north- 
ward of Jnggarnath, are tha ^ eqaains of an ancient 
temple of the stin, called in Unglish charts, the ^black 
pagoda'. The greater part of the temple is in ruins, 
having been thrown down, apparently, by lightning or 
earthquake ; but, from what remains, it appears to 
have been one of the most sipgnlar edifices ever cons- 
tructed in India. Part of the tower, 120 feet high, is 
still standing, and the ante-chamber, or Jung^mohutij 
about 100 feet high. They are bpilt of immense blocks 
of stone and massive beams of iron, some of which 
are nearly a foot square, and from twelve tp eighteen 
feet long. This temple, which has been long deserted, 
was built by a raja of Orissa, in . 1,241. '^ It may be 
interesting to append to the above description the 
celebrated shrine of Jnggarnath, the , following, 
as given by Thornton : /^ Jnggarnath, or Pooree, 
in the British district of Cuttack, presidency of 
Bengal, a town distinguished in India as one 
of the strongholds of Hindoo superstition, and deriv- 
ing its celebrity from its, counection with the 
famous temple of the same name. The town is situ- 
ate on the Norths Western shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
in that part called the eoast of Orissa. The 
surf here is very violent, so that landing can be effect* 
ed only by means of Masuta boats, similar to those 
used on the Coromandel Coast. During the South- 
West monsoon a refreshing Seabreeze blows with little 
intermission, rendering the climate in the hot 
season to one of the most agreeable and healthful 
in India. The beach has been selected as the site for 
the British military station. The town itself is to the 

which it is drawn along hy thousands of men, women, and 
even kif ants ; as it is considered an act io£ acceptable devotion 
to assist in orging forward this horrible machine, en which, 
round the throne of the idol, are upwards of a hundred priests 
and theif attendants. A (| the ponderous car rolls on, some of the 
devotees and worshippers of thei idol throw themselves under 
the wheels, and are crushed to death ; and numbers lose their 
lives by th^ pressure of the crowd. (Stocqueler). . 
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soutb-west of the Btation, and on a low ridge of sand- AuthontUt. 
hills, to which lan attempt bas been made to give a — 
faotitioos graodear, bj stjlipg it.Neilgberrr, or blue 
mountain. ^^ fivery span of ik is holy ground ; and 
the whole of the land is held free of rent, on the 
tenure of performing certain services in and about 
the temple. The principal street is composed al« 
most entirely of the religious establishments called 
Maths, built of masonry, having low, pillared veran- 
das iu front and plantatioos of trees interspersed. 
Being very wide, with the tempU rising majestically 
at the southern end, it presents by no means an un- 
picturesque appearance ; but the filth and stench, the 
swarms of religious mendicants, and other nauseous 
objects which offend one's senses in every part of the 
towD, quite dispel any illusion which the scene might 
otherwise possess. Fine luxuriant groves and gar- 
dens inclose the town on the land side, aud produce 
Ihe best fruit in the province.' in the vicinity are 
many fine tanks, considered of great antiquity ; and 
amoi^^ tne sands, between the sea and the south- 
west face of the town, are numerous ancient and 
curious-looking edifices, qow nearly overwhelmed 
with sand. The temple of Juggarnath stands within 
a square area, inclosed by a lofty stone wall, measur- 
ing 650 feet on a side. The inclosure is entered on 
the east by a grand gateway, from which a broad 
flight of steps gives access to a terrace twenty feet in 
height, inclosed by a second wall, 445 feet square, 
^rom this platform the great pagoda rise?, from a 
base thirty feet square, to the height of about 180 feet 
from the platform, or :200 from the ground, tapering 
from bottom to top, not in the form of a cone, but 
rounded off in the upper part with an outline approach- 
ing to the parabola. The present edifice appears 
to have been completed in tbe year 1198, at a cost 
of nearly half a million sterling. Most of the Hindu 
deities have temples within the inclosure ; and 
of those, two besides the great pagoda, are pecu- 
liarly remarkable when viewed from the sea, being 
described as 'three large circular buildings, sur- 
rounded by several smaller ones : they are of a conical 
form, deCreai>ing in diameter from their bases to their 
summits, which are crowned with white domes, and 
an ornamental globe or urn and windvane. The 
westernmost pagoda is the largest, and the eastern 
one the smallest of the three.' The eastern gate is 
flanked by griffins and other mythological figures, and 
in front stands a columnfof durk-coloured basalt, and 
of very light and elegant proportions, surmounted by 
a figure of the monkey god Haauman. This temple 
^24 
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ia dedicated to Erishiuiy considered as an avatar, or AtUhariHm 
incarnation of Yishnn, bnt is also held in joint tenancy — * 
bj Balarama, identified with Siya or MahadeO| 
and Snbkadra, regarded as his sister and also bis 
consort in Hinda mythology. Krishna is, how- 
eTer, the principal objeot of worship, and from his 
title, Jnggarnatiii the great temple, is denominated. 
The three idols, intended to represent these three 
characters respectively, are three blocks of wood, 
each sormonnted by a frightfully grim representa- 
tion of the hnman countenance, the block, with the 
head, measuring about six feet in height. The block 
representing &ishna is painted dark«biue, that re- 
presenting Siva white, and Subhadra*s yellow. Each 
is provided with a rath, or rude chariot, being a 
sort of lofty platform mounted on wheels. That of 
Juggamath is 43^ feet high, 34^ feet square, and is 
mounted on sixteen wheels, each 6^ feet m diameter, 
the raths of the two other idols are of dimensions 
somewhat less. ^^ The crand festival occurs in the 
month of March, when the moon is of a certain age, 
after the sun has entered Aries ; and at the Hath 
JcUtra (see note ante.),, as this festival is denomi- 
nated, the idols are taken on their raths to visit their 
country-house, about a mile-and-a-half distant. 

Thousands of men, women, and children draw 
them along by means of cables fastened to the raths,* 
and Brahmans stationed on the platforms sing and 
repeat obscene stories, accompanied by appropriately 
foul gestures, hailed by the multitudes with sounds 
and movements expressive of applause. Formerly, 
wretched fanatics offered up their lives in honour of 
the idols, by throwing themselves down before the 
moving wheels, which of course crushed them to 
death ; but these horrible deeds have for some 
time ceased. The British obtained possession of 
the place and temple in October 1803 ; previously 
to wnich occupation, a tax had been levied by 
the Mahrattas upon the pilgrims resorting thither. 
This produced a very large sum, out of which a small 
one was assigned to defray the expenses of the tem- 
ple. The priests made application to the British 
Commissioner for the usual donation, which was at 
once granted ; but the continuance of the pilgrim- 
tax was not contemplated. The priests, however, 
were anxious that;the tax tshould|be continued, inas- 
much as the Government might become tired of mak- 
ing a considerable donation at its own cost, while an 

* To be consistent with their own religions teachings, the 
rath or be wan, the car of a Hindu deity, should be self-moTing. 
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mooession of revenue to the temple would, it was AuihoriOeB, 
thought^ render the contribution to the priests more — 

secure. The wish of these holy persons was complied 
with ; the Government donation was withdrawn, and 
the collection of money for the support of the tem- 
ple permitted in substitution. In 1806 a change 
took place. The Government took the superinten- 
dence of the temple upon itself, and laid down the 
most minute arrangements for its management. The 
pilgrim-tax thus became a regular source of revenue 
to the State. The measure was proposed before the 
retirement of the Marquis of Wellesley, but he refus« 
ed it his sanction. Sir George Barlow had no scru- 
ple on the subject, and under him the proposal be- 
came law ; not, however, without a strong protest 
against it from one member of Council, Mr. udney. 
At home it was disapproved by the Court of Directors; 
but the President of the Board, Mr. Dundas, to<A a 
different view, and through his influence a despatch 
was framed, to the effect, that as the tax on pilgrims 
had been levied under Mohammedan and Mahratta 
governments, there did not appear any objection to its 
continuance under the British Government. In 1839, 
under the administration of Lord Auckland, the sub- 
ject came again under notice, when the tax was abol- 
ished, the expenses of the temple fixed at a certain 
sum, and a donation ordered to be paid from the 
public treasury, to make u[v the amount supposed 
to be required, and for which no other available 
means of providing existed. This donation somewhat 
exceeded 30,000 rupees. Subsequently, more care- 
ful inquiry was made, and the allowance was fixed 
at 23,000 rupees. This arrangement, however, waa 
deemed objectionable, inasmucm as it did not dis- 
connect the Government from idolatrous worship. To 
effect this object, orders were recently sent out di- 
recting, as a .final measure, that Government should 
withdraw altogether from the temple, leaving it to be 
supported by its own resources, but making such 
compensation, if necessary, as should suffice to place 
the establishment in as good a pecuniary position as it 
enjoyed when the country passed into the hands of 
the British. According to a statement published a 
short time since, its condition in this respect is in- 
deed much better. The pilgrim-tax, it may be men- 
tioned, has never ceased, it having been collected by 
the native authorities aftefp it was relinquished by tho * 
Government. It is a circumstance for congratula- 
tion, that die Government has thus purged itself 
from a foul scandal, which lowered its character and 
impaired its usefulness." 
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We have quoted the above acconnt of the British Authorities. 
coDnectioQ with the sink of iniqnity, in eatensoj that """" 

the reader may have an opportunity of judging, how 
fairly and justly the Indian Government has aoted 
in respect to the J religions convictions and^sornples 
of the Uindns. ' 

It is true that the Mohammedans, though they 
detested the idolatrous practices of the Hindus, still 
permitted them to continue — at all fevents, when the 
Mussulman power bad become more firmly establish- 
ed over thdm. it was not their custom to spare 
temples and idols, when they first invaded India. It 
was not till after they had settled down in the coun- 
try, that they consulted their own convenience, and, 
as well, probably from the greater love of ease which 
possessed them in a land, so much more enervating 
than that from which they orioriQally came, as from a 
certain contempt, and indiflFerence, they permitted the 
Hindus the free exercise of their religion, such as it 
was, and is. No doubt, too, th^ Mussulmans were guid- 
ed in their conduct towards the Hindu worshippers by 
motives of prudence. Hindus, under the control of 
the Brahmans, cared more for religion than for poUtics, 
and provided the priests continued to preserve their 
authority over their ignorant and superstitious slaves, 
and could subsist in idleness on the presents made 
to the gods, they could afford to hide whatever re^ 
sentment they might feel at the presence of the ' ua- 
clean' on their domain. Had the Mussulmans 
obeyed literally the inj'ioctions of their creed, they 
would have proceeded to level to the ground every 
Hindu shrine, and break into fragm^^nts the hideous 
images they contained. Such policy, however, might 
perhaps have been fat<il *k;o t^eir projects in Hindus- 
tan. A religious war would have excited desperate 
feelings among all the Hindus, and, inspired them 
with a motive for courage, which would have united 
them in a common baild of resistance. Mussuliiians 
and Hindus, alike, bow to the decrees of fate^ and 
neither peoples are likely to move, till some period 
shall arrive, which their religious teachers consider 
to be indicated by prophecy. Ibe British Govern- 
ment have wisely abstained from interference with the 
religious ceremonies of the Indians. They have 
meridly exercised their authority to prevent the 
Sacrifice of human life, which was so frequent under 
the uncontrolled authority of thQ Brahmans. That 
gross indecency and immoraljty are the accompani- 
ments of Hindu worship, the reader cannot have 
failed to observe. It is not to legislation, however^ 
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tbftt we mast look for a obange in this respect. If AuthoriHei, 

it 19 to take place, it must be bj the gradual enlight* 

enfaent of tbe masses. Those who know India, and 
the hold the Brahmans possess over the people, are 
aware how slow the process of moral and intellectnal 
improyement in India is. English rale has, at least, 
saved the people from themselves. It has prevented 
the faoaiical sacrifice of hnman lifn, by the self im« 
^^ molatioB of the Suti^ * and pat a stop to the murder- 

ous practices of the thngs. f 

To Lord William Beotinok, one of the most ben«»- 
fioent Governors-Qeneral of India, is dne tbe sappres- 
Infanticide. ^1^^ ^^ ^^^^ these iniqaities, which would, without 
doubt, have continued to the present time under native 
rule. ''Infanticide,*' (thoagh there is too much reason 
to believe, owing to tbe Brahmanioal restrictions on 
Hindu widow*remarriage, tbe crime is still perpe-'' 
Lord Wil- trated), " in like manner, found in Lord W. Bentinck Rtocque ler 
liam Ben- a most determined enemy, and he gave no countenance From. Hint, 
tinck. to idolatrous sacrifices which involved the destruc* of B- India. 

tion of human life.'* Infanticide was Very prevalent 
among the Rajputs, who have been the theme of so 
much commendation for their chivalry. It may be 
interesting, to tbe reader to peruse, the following ao« 
Sacrifice of ®°^^^ of the " Sacrijice of a Hindu loidoto,^' "News 
a Hindu wi- of ^he widow*s intentions having spread, a great con* 
dow. course of people of both sexes, the women clad in 

their gala costumes, assembled round the pyre. In 
a short time after their arrival the fated victim ap- 
peared, accompanied by the Brahmiris, her relatives, 
and the body of the deceased. The spectators show- 
ered chaplets of Mogree " (Mo^ra ; name of flower, 
great doubld Arabian or Tuscan jasmine — Jasminum 
ZambaCy var. Y.: Roxb. Mogorium. Lamarck.) 
(Shakspear.)" on her head and greeted her appear- 
ance with laudatory exclamations at her constancy 
and virtue. Tbe women especially pressed forward 
to touch ber garments -^an act which is considered 

■ ' ■■ ' • 

^ Sati, a 8«ncrit word, signifies^ literally, a woman who 
burns herself on her hasband's funeral pile. 

Thugs. t '^The thut^s, or stranglers, were accustomed to travel 

about the conntry in small bands ; and, joining travellers on 
the road, would seduce them into conversation or persuade 
them to sit down >and partake of refreshment While thus 
unsuspiciously engaged, ihe trayellers were strangled by some 
of the thugs, who coming behind them with a rumal, or twist- 
ed handkerchief, would suddenly throw it roand the necks of 
the travellers, and in a moment deprive them of life. The Col. M e a- 
thu^ then robbed the murdered, men, and interred their dows Taylor 
bodies." (Stocqneler, Familiar Hist, of B. India). While the ( Confessions 
actual murderers were at work, another patty of the gang of a Thug.) 
were digging graves for the victtms. 
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meritorioiis, and bigbly desirable for abaolo- 
tion and protection from the 'evil eye.' The 
widow was a remarkably bandaome woman, ap- 
(»arrntiy aboat tbirty, and most superbly attired. 
Her manner was marked by great apathy to all 
aronnd her^and by a complete indiffer^Mse to the pre- 
parations which for the first time met her eye* From 
this oironmstanoe an impression waa given that she 
might be under the inflnenoe of opium ; and in con- 
formity with the declared intention of the finropean 
officers present to interfere should any coercive 
measures be adopted by the Brahmins or relatives, 
two medical officers were requested to give their 
opinion on the subject* They both agreM that she 
was quite free from any influence calculated to pro- 
duce torpor or intoxication, (/aptain Bnrnes then 
addressed the woman, desiring to know whether the 
act she was about to perform were voluntary or en- 
forced, and assuring her that, should she entertain 
the slightest reluctance to the fulfilment '.of her vow, 
he, on the part of the British Government, would 

fuarantee toe protection of her life and property, 
[er answer was calm, heroic, and constant to her . 
purpose : '' I die of mv own free-will ; give me back 
my husband, and L will consent to live ; if I die not 
with him the souls of seven husbands will condemn 
me I" • • • 

£re the renewal of tbe horrid ceremonies of death 
were permitted, again the voice of mercy, of expostu- 
lation, and even of entreaty was heard ; but the trial 
was vain, and the cool and collected manner with 
which the woman stilt declared her determination 
unalterable, chilled and startled the most coni'ageous. 
Physical pangs evidently excited no fears in her ; 
her singular creed, the customs of her oonntry, 
and her sense of conjugal^ duty, excluded from 
her mind the natural emotion of personal dread ; 
and never did martyr to a true cause go to the 
stake with more constancy and firmness,^ than did 
this delicate and gentle woman prepare to beoome 
the victim of a deliberate sacrifice to the demoniacal 
tenets of her heathen creed, t Accompanied by the 

^ Volantary martyrdom in this case shows strength of con- 
viction in those who sabmit to it, or the dread of not oon* 
forming to an established custom in the conseqnenoes which 
ensued to the Hindu widows in being declared outcasts, in 
case of refusal. The argument that such martyrdom proves 
the truth of a cause is worth nothing, for Hea&en martyrs 
have exhibited as much firmness in death as Ohristian have. 

t <* IndifEerent to tbe pretexts of Uie toinlifaal orthodox 
party of the Hindn commnnity, Lord William Bentinck pot 
an end to the horrible rite of Sati, by declaring all participators 
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offloiatiiig BrabmiQ, the widow walked seyeii times AutAondH^ 
roand the pjie, repeating the nanal mantras or prayerSi "~~" 
strewing noe and cowries on the gronnd^ and sprink- 
ling water from her hand over &e bystanders, wbe 
believe this to be effioaoions in preventing disease 
and in expiating committed sins, obe then removed 
her jewels, and presented them to her relations, say- 
ing a few words to each with a calm soft smUe of 
enoonragement and hope. The Brahmins then pre- 
sented her with a lighted torch, bearing which— 

^Fresh as a flu wer just blown/ 
and warm with life, her youthful pulses playing, she 
stepped through the fatal door, and sat within tbe 

in the nsage, ofEenders agaiDst the criminal law ; and he 
persuaded the rajas of independent states to follow his example, 
cor he showed that sat! was a piece of barbarity, neither en- 
joined by the Hinda religion, nor prescribed by any social 
necessity. The ShastrM^ or sacred laws of the Hindus, pres- 
cribe that a woman shall either bum herself with the dead 
body of her husband, and thus secure beatitude for thirty-five 
millions of years, or lead a life of chastity and retirement. To 
aerve their own purposes, however, the Brahminical priesthood 
insisted that if the widow did not d^^stroy htrrself and give up 
her property and po$$e8$ion to the Temptee, she would be compell- 
ed to a life of menial service ai^ degradation. Rather than 
encounter this the poor creatures suffered themselves to be led 
to the funeral pyre ; and there, stup^ified with drugs Twhich was 
generally tbe case — the instance related above, forming an 
exception), were laid on the faggots, while the priests and their 
attendants kept up a discordant noise, with drums and trumpets, 
that the shrieks might not reach the ears of the assembled mul- 
titude.' The very practice of credkation of the dead was cer- 
tainly not rigidly enjoined nor practiced in the early agea 
among th6 Hindus. **It would seem that from one of the nymns 
of the Rig Veda M. X. ii. 18. that cremation though it is 
supposed to have been practiced was not the only manner of 
disposing of the dead; this is evident from one of the verses of 
the hymn. — < I take the bow from the hand of the dead.' Had 
the body been burnt there would have been no hand to hold 
any thing in. There is no allusion to burning or ashes. In the 
verses following that with tbe above sentence, * enter the mo- 
ther earth, the wide spread earth,' the earth is invoked to treat 
him kindly, even as a mother covers her son with the end of her 
doth * so do ye earth cover him.' These words could scarcely 
be applicable to ashes. A verse, after, thus says: ' I heap up 
earth above thee, and phtcing this clod of earth may I not hurt 
thee. May the manes protect this thv monument and Yama 
ever grant thee here an abode. Arayaka portion of the Brah- 
mana of the Black Yalar Veda details the rites for the crema- 
tion of the dead which had ^en become the rule— the ashes were 
carefully collected and put into an urn, over which a mound 
was raised. The ashes were not then, as now, thrown into the 
river. The Indian Government in abolishing sati based its 
action on the following verse. *' Rise up woman, thou art 
lymg by one whose hf e is gone. Gome again to the world 
of Uie living, . away from thy husband, and become the 
wife of him who grasps thy hand, and is willing to marry 
thee."— Very different from the later ideas connected with 
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pile. The body of iier hasband, wrapped in rich kia- 
kaub, was then carried seven times round the pilv, 
and finally laid acrossi her knees. Thorns and grass 
were piled over* the door ; and again it wfls insisted 
that free space shonld be left, as it was hoped the poor 
victim mighfc jret. releot, and insh from her fier/ 
prison to the protection bo freely offered. The com- 
mand was readily obeyed ; the strength of a child 

eati in India/' and we may add giving no foundation 
for the detestable law of enforced widowhood laid dqwa 
by the Brahmans, and which leads |to so much immorality 
»nd infanticide among Hindu women — pti^, from . the 
equally detectable practice of infant marriage — ^ieft widows 
at a very early ag^. *^ The Hamayana describes how Bama 
killed a Rakshasa, (The rachhas was a demon, a giant the 
name of the evil spirits of the Hindus They weie probably 
merely the aborigines, the black inhabitants of the country, 
which the Aryan settlers overcame, and with whom, before 
the Brahmans interpoeed to prevent intermarriage, they 
frequently united themselves. Hence few, if any of the pre- 
sent Hindus are of pure Aryan race, a circumstance suffi- 
ciently evident from their colour. The regulations i oncern- 
ing the intermingling of the races came too late to effect 
their object) but he turned out to be a Gandharva, or Gan- 
dharba^ {Gandharb is a Sanscrit word applied to a celestial 
musician, a class of deuii-L'ods) transformed by a corse, and 
on his death he rejoined hi# original condition, but he de- 
manded that his body should be buried after the manner 
of the Rakshasas ; *' and Rama cast me into a trenoh, and 
go away prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in 
reirard to deceased Rakshasas ; such of theiii as are interred 
attain to ever-endurins: worlds.' ...* Then Lakshmana (the 
brother of Rama), taking a. spade dug a suitable trench by the 
side of the great Viradha. And raising pin-eared. loud-voiced 
Rakshasa, after Rama had removed his foot from, his t&roat, 
re-caat him into the trench, resounding dreadfully/ The 
Rakshasa rite in this case is essentially the burial of the body, 
audit is esricntial, according to the aoove, to haj^piness in the 
the world to come. Buddha's words to Annanda were that tha 
worshipper at the Dagoba, or tomb, would be reborn after 
death in the happy realms of heaven. (The teaching of the 
resurrection implied in ancient ritual, and in the emblems of 
mortaUty preserved in the inner chamber of this temples, aiHi 
under the altar of the Roman Catholic church, who derived it 
from older sources . The ark of Noah was also an emblem, and the 
ark of the covenant, with the Jews). The KJohammedans believe 
that a proper burial is essential in order to reach heaven. (Edin- 
burgh Review No 320. October 1882. on works on Indian 
Architecture by Cunningham, Fergusson, Rajendrala Mitra. 
and Burgess). Herodotus in describing the funeral ceremonies of 
the ancient Scythians, mentions the custooi, as prevalent amoi^ 
them of killing, not only the partner of the deceased husban^ 
but his relatives and companions, and att ndants as well so that 
they may accompany him into the next state of existence evi- 

* Aooording to tbe Rigved*^ mankind, ia % ooll«otiT« aeose kft diTid«d into 
five oUwaet U whioh tbe names are given. **Yaika, in Mirokta (ill S), ^efei^ 
ring to the opinion of older schooln, teys that these iffye oUsses of bflinga are 
the CfandharvaSt Pltris, D^ta*^ Asunu and Raisfuum, and aooordlag to some, 
tbe four cashes. anA tbe Rborigiuea or nisbadjia. frequently' called by tbe Indo- 
Aryans, who were of a fail complexion, Dmjos, and Xwacli^ KrisLoam, or 
the tiUck 6k.tt." . 
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would havd stiffioed to burst the frail barrier wliioh Auihoritie$. 
oonfined her, and a breathless pause saooeeded; bot — — 

the woman's oonstancy was faitbfal to the last. Not 
a sigh broke the death-like silence of the orowd, until 
a alight smoke, eurling from the* summit of the pyre, 
and then a tongue ol flame darting with bright and 
lightning-like rapiditj into the olear blue sky^ told 
us that the saorifiee was completed. Fearlessly had 
this courageous woman fired tne piley and not a groan 
had betrayed to us the moment when her spirit fled. 
At sight]of the flame a fiendish shout of exultation rent 
the air ; the tom-toms sounded, the people clapped 
their hands wiihjdelight as the eyidenoe of their mur- 
derous work burst on their yiew, whilst the English 
spectators of this sad scene withdrew, bearing deep com- 
passion in their hearts, to philosophise as best they 
might on a custom so fraught with horror, so incom- 
patible with reason, and so reyolting to human sym- 
pathy. The pile continued to burn for three hours; bat, 
from its form» it is supposed that almost immediate 
suffocation must baye terminated the sufferings of the 
unhappy yictim/* It has not always been the case that 
widows haye shown the same fortitude, as that dis- 
played in the aboye instance. On seyeral occasions 
the poor creatures haye been forcibly thrown, again 
and again, on the flames from which they sought to 
escape, while their shrieks haye been drowned in the 
hideous din made by the attendant musicians. Fre« 
quently the yictims of this abominable rite were 
quite young girls. A European was once the means 
of rescuing an unwilling girl- widow from the pyre, 
but a few days afterwards her preseryer, instead of 
grateful thanks, was loaded with reproaches. The 
unfortunate girl was regarded with loathing and 
contempt by her relatiyes and friends, who for- 
bade her their houses, and eyen a morsel of food. 

dently the same Hindu idea^ in burning the widows. /'They bury 
one of the deceased concubines, whom they previoasly strangle 
together with the baker, the cook, the groom, bis most con- 
fidential servant, his horses, choicest of his effects, and, finally, 
soauQ golden goblets, for they possess neither silyer nor brass i-^ . 
^ * *, They select such of the deceased king's attendants, in 
the following year, as have been most about his person; these 
are all native Scythians— fifty of these they strangle, with an 
equal number of bis best horses. Of all these Ihey open and 
cleanse tb^ bodies, which htving fiiled with straw they sew up . 
again/' After de89ribing the manner of propping up the horses, 
he proceeds, *' The horses are then bridled, and the reins fas- 
tened to the legs, upon each of these they afterwards place 
oneof the yonws who have been strangled, in the foUowia^ 
raannsr : a pQla is pawed tfarongh each quite to the nook,; 
through the baok^ the extremity of which is fixed to the 

Sieoe of timber with which the horse has been spitted ; having 
one this with each they so leave them." 
25 
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She was thenoeforth an oaioast, and might die of star- Auihontki 
vation from whioh not a band wonid be held ont to — 
save her. So much for the religion of the Hindus. As 
we have remarked before, the British Government has 
interfered between the detestable practices of theBrah- 
mand, when they have entailed the sacrifice of human 
life. The social evils which these wretched priests . 
have imposed on their countrymen— -the pernioions 
caate system, so destructive to the improvement of the 
people — the deteriorating early marriages— the enforc- 
ed widowhood, with its train of immorality, and secret 
infanticide — the foul ceremonies of their worship, 
with its obscenities, with all these the Government do 
not interfere. In the foregoing pages the reader will 
have met with sufficient evidence to prove that these 
'sacred' Brahmans, these ' godly' 'twice-born' men, 
are, in manv of the places where they congregate 
to live on the soperstitions of the ignorant Hindu 
worshippers, a very licentious class, steeped in the 
grossest immorality. We may mention here that the 
Eastern idea of morality differs very widely from that 
entertained by Europeans. 

In Tndia, the Brahmans, with all the advantages 
that they possess of being able to peruse the works of 
their early philosophers, and writers on religion — in 
which are many virtuous and noble sentiments — have 
signally failed in their self-arrogated mission. They 
have perverted to their own ends the conceptions 
and rules of conduct of the early teachers, and, instead 
of raising the moral and intellectual statds of th^ « 

Hindu people, they have done their best to lower it, 
and perpetuate it in the condition in which it is at 
the present day. In many parts of India, poor mis- 
guided Hindu fanatics still show their devotion by 
self-inflicted tortures, and even by the sacrifice of 
life itself. We have already alluded to the drownings 
in the sacred Ganges. Some will throw themselves 
down from a height to be impaled on spears set up 
right from the ground. Others swing to and fro 
dependent on cords, with sharp hooks at the end, 
which hold the devotees by penetrating beneath their 
shoulder-blades. Along the roads may be seen miser- 
able creatures^prostrating themselves flat on the ground 
at every step of a long and toilsome journey, in pnrsu- 
.ance of some vow, or to perform a penance enjoined 
by the Brahmans for re-admission into caste. Some, 
again, will maintain one posture till their cramped 
limbs will not permit them to resume another. 
Hideous distortions may be seen, brought about by 
the same cause. The hands are kept clenched till the 
nails of the fingers penetrate^ and beoome imbedded 
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in the flesh. A few of the holy Brahmans have at- 
tained to sach perfeotion that nothini; oan contami- 
nate them^-from a spiritaal point of view — and ihey 
oan eat the filthiest refuse -^indeed the eating of 
the ordure of kine must be undergone by the oan* 
didatefor re-admission into oaste. Hindu pilgrims 
who go to the temple of Kedarnath in Qur- 
whal/ preparatory to visiting Badrinathy ascend a peak 
in the neighbourhoodi where some of the fanatios put 
an end at onoe to their pilgrimage and their lives. 
'^ In the vicinity of Kedarnath is the peak of * Maha 
Panth/ where, in imitation of the Pandavas (see note 
ante), who, according to the legend, devoted them- 
selves, and from whence they were believed to be 
taken up to heaven, from twenty to thirty wretched 
victims of superstition annually oomn^it suicide. either 
by proceeding into the snowy wasta until they perish 
by hunger and cold, or by precipitating themselves 
from a precipice in the neighbourhood, called Bhy- 
rava Jhamp. These suicides are ohiefly from Guzerat 
and BeDgal, the hill people seldom thus devote them-, 
selves." - 

'^ The temple of Kedarnath is rather large and 
handsome. The object of worship is a rock supposed 
to represent a portion of the body of Kedarnath, who, 
flying from some pursuers, took refuge here in the 
form of a buSalo,and findiog himself overtaken, dived 
into the ground, leaving, however, his hinder part on 
the surface an object of adoration. The remaioing 
portions of the body of the god, four in number, are 
objects of worship at four separate temples, situate 
along the Himalaya chain, and which along with 
Kedarnath, form what is termed the " Panch Kedar," 
(see p'^ayag, ante), the pilgrimage to which places 
in succession, is considered an achievement of ex- 
traordinary merit." Numerous pilgrims, worship- 
pers of Vishnu, visit the lake of Kosah Nag, in 
Cashmere. It owes its sacred character to a legend 
that the deity produced it by stamping the ground 
with his foot. Ceremonial ablutions* are performed 
here in consequence. There is scarcely a district in 
India that is not connected with associations of a legen- 
dary character in the Hindu mind. The Brahmans 
take good care to prevent these dying out of the re- 
membrance of the people, and natural phenomena 
such as mountains and lakes, &c., are standing monu- 
ments to the truth of priestly statements, that the 
ignorant people have not the oapaoitj to doubt. 

Mattra in the North- West Provinces, is another 
place sacred in Hindu mythology. It is said to 
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resemble Benares, in its having the same high honses 
with similar ornamentation. It was onoe strongly 
fortified, the walls snrronnding the town being lofty, 
bat these have for the most part been destroyed." 
"The fort was bnilt by the oelebrated astronomer Jej 
Singh, or Jaya Sinha, the Bajpnt prinoe who sno- 
oeeded to the sorereignty of Amber, 1693, and was 
some years later high in favonr with Mnhammad, 
emperor of Delhi. On the roof of one of the apart- 
ments is a rninons observatory, the work of that 
soientifio prince, and containing an equinoctial dial, 
sundry amplitude-instruments, horisontal circle 
with a gnomon, intended for some purpose as yet 
unascertained, a mural instrument facing westward, 
and consisting of a segment exceeding, a semicircle, 
with the convex downwards, on the opposite wall to 
which is a segment with the convex upwards". The 
Hindus regard Mattra as being the scene of the Krish- 
navatar, or incarnation of Vishnu, as Krishna. As 
at Benares, so in Mattra swarms of monkeys are pro- 
. tec ted and fed. 



Origin 
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Deemed sacred on account of the monkey-god, 
Hanuman, these lively animals enjoy to the full the 
immunity they possess pilfering the fruit, and other 
vegetable comestibles of the natives ad-Uibitum. The 
latter would, no doubt, view with little regret the dis- 
appearance of their costly guests, but none dares 
Sacred balls, to injure them. Sacred bulls, too, roam about with 
• impunity. The peacock — Juno's favourite bird — dis- 
playes his gorgeous plumage, and struts about the 
streets and house-tops of Mattra without apprehension 
^ ^ of harm. In reference to the propensity of man in 
the early ages to deify the works of natare, as evi- 
denced, not only in the celestial bodies, and the raging 
elements, but in the animal world, we will quote here 
the words of the learned translator of the Qreek dra- 
ma; ''Yon golden sun blazing in all its splendor, 
the silver regent of the night, the canopy of 
Heaven, spangfed with stars, the violence of the 
winds, immensity of the ocean, might astonish the 
minds of untutored barbarians : and if one should be 
inclined to forgive them for adoring the thundering 
Jupiter, the majestic Jano, the elegant Apollo, the ac- 
complished Minerva, the beautiful Venus, the Muses 
and the Graces,and such other of their deities as showed 
their fine taste at least, it not- their good sense ; yet 
what shall we say to their Divine Bull, their Divine 
Heifer, their dog-headed Anabis, and all that herd of 
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monBters which diseraoed the religion of Egt);! f* 
Yet snob was the depravatioa of the human mind^ 
that haTiog lost the sense of the tme Ood, it first fixed 
on elementary worshipithen deeceoded to hnman, and 
at last snnk to brntal ; though, in justice to the inven*^ 
tors of this third species of idolatry, we mast 
observe, that the animal itself was not original^ 
ly worshipped, bat its figare, as symbolical of the 
other two species. This • certainly took its rise 
from the JBgyptian liieroglyphics, which were 
prior to alphabetic writing, and represented one 
thing by another : thns horns were the symbol of 
power ; hence Hermes placed on the head of Isis an 
helmet formed with the horns of a ball : and an 
heifer being in Sgypt the well-'known symbol of 
fertility, thns their tutelary goddess is represented 
sometimes as a most beaatifal woman with the horns 
of a heifer, sometimes with the head of a heifer, 
and sometimes entirely as a heifer. Hence the 15 
of the Grecians." The jast observations here made 
with regard to the progress of religion, among the 
Qreeks, are equally applicable to the Hindus. The 
latter, as well as the former, have no donbt derived 
many of their early notions from Egyptian sources. 
The Hindu religion, as it was, becoming evolved 
into a system Kom the early Aryan conceptions, 
took in and mingled with itself many of the gross 
saperstitions which prevailed among the aborigines 
of India ; just as, in course of time the fair-com- 
plexioned Indo-Aryans mingled their blood with 
the Dasyas or D^sas, the troacham krishndm, or 
"blackskin" people, among whom they settled. 
From this anion of the two races sprung the Hindu. 
In some parts of India, and even in certain families, 
there are still shades of difference more or less mark- 
ed in the colour of the skin. Exposure to the sun 
has had its effect in darkening the complexion, as 
greater protection from its rajs has produced an 
opposite result. But climatic influences are not 
sufficient to account for the dark hue of the 
majority of the inhabitants of India, and we can 
ooly account for it on the supposition ohat the res- 
trictions on intermarriages were too late to effect the 
object for which they were imposed on the people. 
It was in great part with this object that there 

^ The Hindu mythology, in its grotesque' absurdity, its 
many obscenities, in the practice of its worship, and the degra- 
dation which it has caused among the people who believed in 
it, resembles far more the Egyptain than the Greek ooncep- 
tiens. The Greek imagination formed an ideal of beauty, 
that was wanting to the Egyptian and the Hindu systems. 
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has been cnch a rigid adherenee to tbe diatiDotioiifl 
of * caste/ 

^^ Mattra^ recommended to the Hindasby aasooiations 
connected with their mythologyi appears, at an early 
period of their recordsi to have been mneh more 
important than at present ; and its wealth and 
splendour pointed it ont as an object for the attacks 
of the first Afghan invaders. Mahmud of Ghtzni, 
in his expedition against Kanouj in the year 1017, 
understanding that at some distance stood the rich 
city of Mattra, consecrated to Krishna-yos-Dev, whom 
the Hindus venerate as ap emanation of God, directed 
his march thither, and entering it with little opposi- 
tion from the troops of the raja of Delhi, to whom it 
belonged, gave it up to plunder. He broke down, or 
burn^ all the idols, and amassed a vast quantity of 
gold and silver, of which the idols were mostly com- 
posed. He would have destroyed the temples also, 
but he found the labour would have been exces- 
sive, while some say he was averted from his 
profane purpose by their admirable beauty. *He 
certainly extravagantly extolled the magnificence of 
the buildings and city in a letter to the Governor of 
Ohazni, of which the following extract has been pre- 
served. ^ Here there are a thousand edifices as firm 
as the faith of the faithful, most of them of marble, 
besides innumerable temples ; nor is it likely that 
this city has attained its present condition but at 
the' expense of many millions of dinars ; f nor could 

® ** No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the 
most celebrated seats of the Hindu religion. Daring a halt of 
twenty days, tbe city was given up to plunder, the idols were 
broken, and the temples profaned. The excesses* of the troops 
led to a fire in the city, and the effects of this conflagration 
were added to its other calamities. It is said, by some, that 
Mahmud was unable to destroy the temples on account of their 
solidity. Less zealous Mahometans relate that he spared 
them on account of their beauty. All agree that he was struck 
with the highest admiration of the buildins^s which he saw at 
Mattra, and it is not improbable that the impression they made 
on him gave the first impulse to his own undertakings of the 
same nature." (^Elphinatone. B. F. Chap. III.) 

fThe precise value of the dinar does not seem to have 
been ascertained. Ferishta gives tables of the prices of va* 
rious articles, but does not assign any values to the coins he 
mentions. Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over 
all Asia, and visited the court of Mohammed of Toghlak about 
A. D. 1341, in his description of its magnificence, says that 
2,000 dinars were given him ' to pay for his washing,' 
but does not state the value of this sum. The value 
of the dinar had* decreased since the time of Mahmud, 
for at the date above mentioned, it seems to have been 
a very small sum. Ferishta relates, the capture of Na- 
garcot, a fortified ten^le on a mountain connected with tbe 
lower range of the fiemalaya, and whioh deriving peculiar 
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saoh another be oonstnioied tiiider a period of two Auth^tUi* 
oenttiries.' ^^ Among the temples at Hnttra were 
found fi?e golden- idols, whose eyes were of rabies, 
yahied at 50,000 dinars. On another idol was fonnd 
a sapphire weighing 400 miskals, (the miskal is a 
weight containing 4mashas and 8^ rattis. The maeha 
consists of eight rattis, and the ratti is a weight or 
measure equal to eight barlej corns, so that the snp- 
phire, according to this computation, would be equiva- 
lent in weight to that of 113,600 barley corns). It 
is probable, however, according to Bishop Colenso, 
that a grain of wheat was the element of weight in 
former days, and a grain of barley (barley corn) the 
element of length. This is all we can find to enable 
the reader to arrive at an approximate idea of the 
weight of this sapphire, and the image itself being 
melted down^ produced 93,000 miskals of pure gold. 
Besides these ima^0s, there were about 100 idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camels.'' Another 
writer, describing Uattra, says: '^ Muttrais a populous 
city, abounding in wealthy inhabitants. In this city, 
and in another town, called Bendroban, (Bindraban) 
(See ante), very famous throughout India, on account 
of the incarnation of !^rishna, the Afghans practised 
great cruelties, and displayed their hatred of idols 
and idolaters, burning houses, together with their 
inmates ; slaughtering others wHh the sword and 
lance ; hauling of into captivity maidens and youths^ 
men and women. In the temples df the idols they 
slaughtered kine, regarded as sacred by the sapersti- 
tious people, and ismeared the images and pavement 
with the blood.'' '^Scindia, t&e Mahratta chief, who 
after the death of Mujuf Ehan, seized Mattra, con- 
ferred it on the French adventurer, Perron, in 
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sanctity ^from a natural flame which issued from the ground 
within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a long: auc- 
cession of Hindu princes, and was likewise the depositary of 
most of the wealUi of the neighbourhood ; so that according 
to the same historian, it contained a greater quantity of gold, 
silver, precious stones, and pearjs, than was ever collected in 
the royal treasury oi any prince upon earth." Ferishta, in 
enumerating these treasures, gives no idea of the value of the 
coins. He says that the amount which fell into Mah- 
mud*B hands was 700,000 golden dinars, 7O0 mans ^ of geld and 
silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold ingots, 2,000 mans of un- 
wrought silver, and 20 mans of various jewels, including pearls, 
corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since Baja Bbima, in the 
Hindu heroic ages. It is to be regretted that we have no means 
of ascertaining the value of these dinars. 

• Tbet* ar« maoy aortt of man; the Bwallest, that, of AtaMa. la 2 ftf ; the 
•fmmonMl tbat of Talirli. ia 11 fts. The Indian mka is 80 iM. (Brlgga'a 
note on Vtrirtha. Vol. 1. P. 48). The iian-40 §n (Ih« Oalontta ifotoa mt welfh- 
•d lA. 18 01- 18-88 dn. avoir, and the Baiu ter tOt, iS'SIt dri). The 
Voniki 8ua it about MT«n povndi and a hall weight 
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Jaghire, a grani made oa ooodition of militarj Mnrioa. Atuloritiu. 

In October, 1808, it was witbont resistance eeonpUd 

by the Britiab troops, and in tbe same year permaneni- 
ly ceded to the East India Company by the treaty of 
Serjee Anjenganm*" 

Id this notice of the plaoes deemed aaored by the 
Hindus, of which we cannot pretend to give, by any 
means, an exhanstiye aceonnt, the reader wiU pro- 
bably be struck by the fact, that though we have 
enumerated many edifices dedicated to Vishnu, to 
Siva, Kriahoa, and many other deities of a minor 
rank, we have not yet mentioned the existence of a 
temple erected to Brahma, the creator and supreme 
god of the Hindu trinity. That there was such in 
India was long disputed, but in Fokur^ in Ajmers, 
North'West Provinces, a place noted for many shrines, 
among them is ooDspiouous one raised to 'Brahma. 
^' This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to the ' One Qod' Tod. 
which I ever saw or have heard of in India." Tod 
proceeds to say that * it struck him as not a little en* 
rious that the Sikra or pinnaele was surmounted by a 
cross. The edifice was erected a few years ago by a 
wealthy Mahratta, Qocul Pauk, minister of Scindia^ at 
acostof about £15,000, though the materials were at 
hand, and the labour could begot almost for nothing," 
^ Pokur is situate in a low and swampy valley, and on Thornton. 
the south margin of a lake, stated to be in Brahraini- 
cal eyes the most $a4)red in India. The surrounding 
seeperv is picturesque and striking. Immediately 
around the tpwn are numerous sand*bills, among 
whieh are many shrines and eenotaphs, belonging to 
the families of various rajas and great men of India, 
in various styles of arohitecture.' * Ghats,* or flights 
of stairs of stone, give acoess to tbe sacred water, 
which is frequented every full moon by great num- 
bers of pilgrims, for tbe purpose of ritual ablution. 
The full moon in October is regarded to have peculiar 
sanctity, and thei4the oonoonrse is much tbe greatest ; 
a fair (mela) for traffic in horses, camels, and kine, as 
well as for various wares is held tiiere on[that occasion** 
Panderpur, a town on the JSeema, a tributary of tbe 
Kistnab, in the Bombay presidency, besides being 
highly f everAd by the Brahmans, as oontaining a 
celebrated temple dedicated to an incarnation of 
Vishnu, has an unenviable notoriety for an atrocious 
murder perpetrated here in 1815. The crime was 
committed at the instaoce of Trimbnokjee PangUa, 
the profligate minion of the Peishwa. The victim of 
his blood^tbirsty veng^noe was Gangadhar Shastry, 
the Guicovar*! minister and envoy, who had repaired 
to Poena under the sanction and protection of ihe 
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British GoYernment. The oircumstances under which Auth&riUu. 
this atrocious crime was committed, resemble those — 
nader which similar crimes, familiar to the readers 
of history, have taken place. The following is the 
acconnt of the marder of Gangauhar Shastrj : — *' As 
he passed along, one of his attendants heard a man 
in the crowd ask, ' which is the Shastrj/ and another 
reply, * he who wear^ tbe necklace ;' bat not thinking 
the inquiry of any importance, he paid no attention 
either to the person asking the question or to him 
wbo made the answer. Tbe Shastry entered the 
temple, performed his devotious, and after remaining 
a few minutes in conversation with Trimbuckjee 
Danglia, returned towards the house which he occu- 
pied. He advanced but a short distance from the 
temple, when three men came running behind him 
and as if clearing the road for some person of distinc- 
tion, calling out ' make war, make way.' Their left 
hands were folded up in cloths, and each of them in his 
right hand bore what stfemed to be a twisted cloth, 
such as appears to be commonly used for striking 
persons in a crowd, to make them stand aside. One 
of ihem struck the Shastry a violent blow with the 
cloth, and it was then discovered that he had a sword 
io his hand ; another seized him by tbe hair and threw 
him down ; and whilst in the act of falling, a third 
ruffian cut him on the head. Three of the IShastry's 
attendants remained with their master ; but two more 
assassins rushing from tbe front, the whole of them 
were wounded, and disabled. The rest of the 8has- 
try's friends and followers, who do not appear to 
have been blet>t with any large fehare of personal in- 
trepidity, run away, leaving him in the hands of his 
murderers. Being thus at liberty to complete their 
bloody work, tbey mangled tbe unhappy man in a 
dreadful manner, and then departed, one of them ex- 
claiming in the Mabratta language, ^ We have now 
finished him.* Three of Shastry 's people had remain- 
ed at the temple in attendance upon one of his suite. 
As they approacbfd the spot where the murder bad 
been committed, tbey saw five men with naked swords 
running towaids the temple. This alarmed tbem ; 
bot not btfing a\«are of what bad happened, they made 
their way as quietly as possible to the Bhastry's 
bouse ; not finding bim there, tbey returned to the 
road, where the? uiscovered his body cut to pieces/ 
It is evident frum the above account, quoted by 
Thornton, though he dots not give his authority, 
that the narrator, must bave been either an eye-> 
witness of the tragedy, or have obtained the 
particulars from one who was— perhaps from an 
26 
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actnal participator in the crime. We are not told Atah&ritie9. 
whether the criminals were ever bronght to justice. — 
The British authorities were the only ones likely to 
take any steps with this object The native would 
be little troubled with the investigation of a crime but 
too familiar to the intrigues of their Courts. There 
is one circumstance connected with this assassina- 
tion observable, and that is the fact that the murderers 
did not enter the temple, as did those of Thomas 
A'Becket, and slay their victim while engaged in his 
devotions. Thoy might have feared the popular ven- 
geance for thus desecrating the place of worship, or more 
probably the recognition which would lead to their 
future punishment. This they could scarcely hope 
to escape if they had murdered so important a per- 
sonage as the Shastry within the edifice. Favoured 
by the solitude of the road, and perhaps by the dark- 
ness, the murderers, undeterred by their proximity to 
a temple dedicated to Vishnu, the Preserver, despatch- 
ed the unfortunate Gaoghadar Shastry with impunity. 

The advantages of a work, such as the present, 
would be considerably enhanced by drawings of the 
edifices described. The expense, however, attending 
the production of the numerous engravings required, 
would have placed the work beyond the reach of 
many for whom the compilation is designed. We 
may refer the student to many splendid views of In- 
dian pagodas executed by Daniells, as well as to 
the publications of the Oommittee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India, published by Mr. 
Murray of London. Besides these, there are 
numerous sketches of remarkable buildings in other 
parts of India, from the pencil of Mr. William 
Simpson, the talented artist and archaeologist, 
not to mention the architectural essays of Wiiford, 
Fergusson, Burgess, Prinsep, Cunningham, etc., etc« 
While, among Indian writers, the reader may be re- 
ferred to fiam Raz,and to " the Antiquities of Orissa," 
by Bajendrala Mitra, an eminent nativearchsdologiat. 

£lphinstone says: — ^^There are some beautiful speci- 
mens of Hindu architecture in Tod's, *^ Rajasthan.*' 
The work of Ram Raz shows the details every- 
where employed, as well as the general architecture 
of the south ; but the splendid works of the Daniells 
exhibit in perfection every species of cave or temple 
in all the wide range of India." It is a sufficiently 
trite observation to make, that the 'eye is the gate of 
the understanding,' and Segnius irritant* animos Horace* 
demissa per aurem, quam quae sunt oculis subjecta 
fidelibusjetquaelp^esibitraditspectator******* We 
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have already mentioDed the legend eoneoted with Ra- AuthoriUes^ 
ma, who, acoording to the Brahmans, was an avatar, — — 
or incarnation of Siva. When Rama pnrsned Ravana, 
the demon tyrant of Lanka, or Ceylon, who had ab« 
ducted his consort Siva, and carried her to his king- 
dom, farther parsnit was stayed by the intervening 
sea, until " Kala, the son of fire, then commenced to 
mako a bridge over the sea, and prayed his father that 
all the great stones, and other heavy articles, necessary 
for the work, might be deprived of their weight and 
float on the sea. This prayer, being granted, be soon 
opmpleted the bridge, over which the troops marched 
to Lanka," Such is the fabled origin of the long 
bank forming the northern bonndary of the Gulf of 
Manaar, and called by the Brahminists ^Rama's 
Bridge, Ijy the Mnssnlmans and Christians, ^ Adam's 
Bridge.' 

The island of Rameiwaram^ so called from Rama, 
is at the western extremity of this ' Bridge.' It is oc- Thornton, 
onpied principally by ' Brahmans and their followers, 
who are sapported by the profits derived from the 
great pagoda and other temples. The entrance to the 
principal temple is through a fine gateway about 100 
feet high, and elaborately carved, its form being 
trapezoid. The workmanship is massive and regular, 
and in a style of architecture resembling th4 Egyptian. 
Within is a cloister, having a passage between a tri- 
pie row of pillars, to a square of about 600 feet, clois- 
tered all around, and into which the sacred temples 
open. The whole is well built, and is one of the finest 
structures in India. It appears to be dedicated to the 
divinity, Siva *^***' « Near the town of Rameswaram 
is a fresh-water lake, about three miles in circum- 
ference. The great pagoda is fi celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, frequented by crowds from all parts of 
India ; it is under the guardianship and management 
of a chief, styled Pandaram, who must observe celi- 
bacy through life, and on his death is succeeded by 
his sister's son, or, should there not be any such, by 
the next eldest collateral male relative. The image 
of the deity is every morning drenched with water 
brought on the shoulders of fakirs from the Qanges, 
and poured over it, and which, having received addi- 
tional sanctity by this rite, is sold to devotees at a high 
price.' A splendid view of this pagoda is given by 
Daniell. 

Budraprayag. We have already mentioned Rudrapravag, as 
being one of the five principal prayags, or confluences, 
mentioned as holy in the sacred books of the Hindus. 
It is a village in Eumaon, at the confluence of the 
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rivers Alakananda, and Uandakini. Bbima, ^hose 
lath, or staft, was described in a previons chapter, ac- 
cording to tradition, cooked bis food ai Bndraprayag. 
There are few conntriee which do not possess tradi- 
tions of a former era, which point to there being 
'giants in those days,' and amongst the myths of 
antiquity the Hind ns rejoice in Bhim, a giant famous 
in their lore. They show at Rndraprayag a rock 
thirty feet high, and fifteen in diameter, to which 
they give the name of ' Bhim-ka-Chnlba,' or the 'Kit- 
chen of Bhim.' ' It is completely excavated, some- 
what in the form of a dome, with apertures at top, in 
which Bhim is supposed to have placed his cooking 
utensils.' Our readers will perceive that Hindu 
mothers bave no lack of material to furnish ' Fairy 
tales* for the amusement of their children. The prin- 
cipal source, however, from which Hindus derive 
food for the imagination is the poem which recites 
tbe history of Hama. We need perhaps scarcely say 
that every incident in that [marvellous story is. 
implicitly believed. The gambols of their favourite 
god Krishna are, also, an unfailing source of delight 
to young and old. Children in Europe are as pleased 
with the recital of the wonders of * Fairy-land ;' but, 
for the most part, as they wander with the elfs, and 
goblins, and all the kindred tribe into the realms of. 
fancy, they know, when tbe magic tale is finishedi 
that the actors — ** were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

Tbe cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itaelf| 

Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve. 

And like this uasubsiantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rackbehiud — — -" 
Not so Hindu men, women, and children] ;to them 
every legend brought down by early tradition has be- 
come part and parcel of their religion, and a rich scarce 
of emolument to the Brahmans; of whom it may be 
said, in reference to their clinging to so-called sacred 
spots, as of the birds of prey. * Where'er there's 
slaughter, tt^ere is she.' 

Sansar Dhard in the Dehra Doon (see ante) 
is considered by Hindus as sacred to Mabadeva, 
and in consequence visited by them in pilgrimage. 
It is thus described by an eye-witness, quoted by 
Thornton. * In the commencement of this day's 
march we enjoyed a sight of uncommon beauty, which 
was rendered more striking by being concealed by a 
jotting point of rock, till we appro iched very near, 
and ascended a little bank, when it burst suddenly 
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on our v\em* It was a fail of water from an excavat- Auihoritie$ 
ed bank, with a cave or grotto at each extremity, 
forming together an arch of about 100 feet in per- 
pendicular height, with a smbtended base of 80 
or 100 yards. Ibroa^h every part of the impending 
summit the water oozed in drops, which tell in show- 
ers into a basin, whence it was carried by a small 
(Stream into the river below. Ihe lofty trees and 
luxufiant shrubs, which overhung the bt-ow/threw 
a partial shade over the picture, while the sun, 
striking full upon the cascade, was reflected in 
the sparkling globules, giving a richness and briU 
liancy to the scene which words are incompetent 
to express. Upon an inspection of the grotto 
on the right, we were struck with new and 
more singular appearances. It is a cavern, about 
six fe^t in height, ten in depth^ and fourteen or six- 
teen icT length, and is a natural excavation, the walls 
and roof of which are of rock. The water filters 
through the top,from which pendent shoots, lik^e icicles, 
are disposed in all the different stages of petrifica- 
tion. The small ramifications from variegated beds 
of mofifs, serving as conductors for the water, when it 
first begins to crystallize ; and, from a tube or pipe, 
they become, by repented incrustations, a firm con- 
solidated mass. The various colours, produced by the 
vegetation, changing with the different shades of 
light, give to the other surface the appearance of 
mother-of-pearl, but when the petrifaction is complete, 
the inside has a great resemblance to alabaster.' 

Kali, the Hecate of the Hindus, and to whom hu- 
man sacrifices were offered, we have h^d occasion to 
allude to,' as the consort of Siva. According to^ome 
.accounts, as . Bhavani, the tutelary goddess of Ibd 
Thugs, or phansegars, (stranglers), previously des- 
cribed, she required thei death of her victims, 
without the accompanying shedding of blood. 
As Kali, however, she was a most sanguinary, 
deity. We shall give more at length the charac- 
teristics of this female deity when we treat upon 
the religion of the Hindus, " The Kalika Stocquelar. 
Furanaj which details in due order and with much' 
precision the different descriptions of animals that 
are to be sacrificed, and the length of time by which 
this insatiate lady will be gratified, and kept in good 
humour by each, ordains that 'ope man (or a lion)' 
will ji lease ber for a thousand, years ; but. by the 
immolation of threi men she will graciously condes- 
cend to be pleased 100,000 years. At present her 
smiles are not courted for so long a period by any 
other sarerifioes than those of aakw»ls ; Kids are U3U- 
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ally sacrifioed, which the priests allege immediately jiuAoHUei 
ascend to the heaven of Indra, and become mnsi- ... 
cians (g%ndharb) in his band." ELaii, or Parvati (for 
she is the goddess of a thoasaod names), is worship- 
ped on hills, one of which is in the vicinity of Puna, 
in the Bombay presidency. At Sarahurif the summer 
residence of the Kaja of Bassahir, and three miles 
from the left b ink of the Sntlej, there is a temple 
dedicated to Kali, ' to whom, previously to the esta- 
blishment of British supremacy, human sacrifices 
were offered.* Thornton states, in reference to Sara- 
hnn, that ' it is the limit of Brahminism towards the 
north, as none of the castes are established beyond it.' 
A circumstance certainly not to be regretted by the 
people beyond. Besides the temples raised by Hin- 
dus to their principal deities, and demi-gods, in the 
exunerance of their religious faith, they have also 
erected some to Rajas, renowned in their annals, 
but who have not attained to that supreme deification 
which the Brahmans have conferred on greater gods. 
Of these minor edifices, though by no means neglect- 
ed by the pious, who mingle, pleasure with their de- 
votions, there is one in the village of Banibath, situ- 
ated in Sirinagar, in Ourwhal, sacred to Eaja Iswara, 
the character of which may be best ga berisd from 
the description. At this temple ^ the dancing girls, 
who form the majority of the population, devote 
themselves to prostitution, by abjuring their kindred/ 
and anointing their heads with oil from a lamp placed 
before the altar. At a short distance beyond it is 
the fane of an idol, styled by Raper ' Rassee Devi * 
or ' the god of love.' This Kassee, or, more properly. 
Rati, is the Venus of the H^indus. * Tanjore in Madras, 
contains^ within a small fort, a pagoda, ^id to he the 
® AccordiDg to the diudu aecouDt," Bati was the wife of 
Kamadeva (Oiipid), who was consumed by the fiery nge oi 
Mahadeva for interrupting him ia his devotions; and Rati, being 
disconsolate for the loss of her husband, was informed by 
ParvaU that he would be bom in the house of Krishna^ and woald 
have the name of Prdyumna, but that Raja Sumhara would 
steal him away and cast him into the sea ; that thence he would 
be taken in the beily of a 6sh to the kitchen of Samhara ; and 
that she must t^o and wait for him there. Following this ad- 
Tice she remained in the kitchen of that Raja^ till it happened 
that a large fish which had been presented to him, on being 
opened by the cook, was found to contain another fish; and when 
this was opened, a child issued from its belly. This child the 
cook cave to Rati^ and the matter beins: reported to the Raja^ 
he directed her to take care of the child and to rear it. When 
Kamadeva was grown up she made him acquainted with what 
Paraoofj had told her ; and advised him to kill Samhara^ and 
to return with her to the house of Krishna an Rukmini, where 
he was bom. This was accomplished : and Rati, was married 
to him on his return to his parents. Hence Rati is considered 
as both mother and wife of Kamadeva (Shakspeara).*' 
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finest of the pjramidioal temples in India. In the AutkoriUei. 

Brahnunical ''^^^ " * colossal figure of a bull in blaok granitOi 

Bull.* regarded as being * one of fioest specimens of the arts Thornton. 

as practised nnder the direction of the Brahmins/ 
A fine view of the pagoda and image is given by 
Daniel! (to whose illastrations we have already refer- 
red the reader), who, however, is alleged in some 
particulars to have deviated from perfect aocoracy. 

There is a temple to Mahadeo, in the town of 
Thaneiitf in Sirhind, on the route from Kurnal to 
Loodiana. The well-to-do natives of the townhave hand- 
some houses, on the walls of which are depicted mons- 
trous figures of hideously grotesque idols. When 
the celebrated Mahmoud took the town there were 
many stone idols, which no profiFered gifts or inter- 
cessions could induce that determined iconaclast to 
spare. He destroyed them all, and, according; to his 
custom in such caaes, sent the fragments of Jugsoma, 
the principal one to Ghazni, as an evidence of his 
Scene of a zeal for the ' Prophet.' Near the town is the lake of 

battle in the Khurket, noted as the scene of one of the great battles 

liahabharat in the Mahabharat (see ante). 

A writer thus describes the lake :—'' As well as Lloyd. 
I can ^udge it is about one mile in length and half 
a mile in width*! In the centre is an island, 235 paces 
in breadth, connected with the shore on each side by 
two ancient bridges 235 paces in length each, which, 
I was informed, are during the rainy season covered 
with the water of the flooded lake. There is a third 
bridge also which leads to the island, said to have 
been built by Aurungzebe, but it is now useless and 
broken. There are no temples here, but at the most 
hallowed spots flights of steps run down to the water's 
edge, for the convenience of those desirous of per- 
forming the usual ablutions." 

There is a splendid pagoda, apparently dedicated to Thornton. 
Krishna, at Vellore. Arcot, in Madras. The adven- 
tures of the God with the Qopts, or milkmaids, are 
delineated here. * On the inside of the gateway are 
numerous figures of Rama, the renowned King of 
Ayodha, or Oude, with Hanuman^ the martial monkey 
leader, and his numerous troop of mookey-shaped 
warriors,' affording a sufficient proof of the estima- 
tion in which the Elamayana is neld all over India.' 
^ There are also numerous sculptures, representing 
Kandi Nandi^ the bull-shaped attendant of Siva.* 

We will conclude this chapter^ and the account of 
the eaored places of the Hindus, at the same time, 
with a description of the celebrated Somnath, a 
place much revered in Hindu estimation. Somnath 
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Pattan (The Persian word for the temple, and Autkomki, 
which was also applied to the idol i§ Sumanat) is a — - 

town <m the soath-west coast of the peninsula of 
Kattiwar, in Qnzerat. *' The gronnd-plan of the 
town is an irregular quadrangle, iaciosed by a wall Thornton, 
nine feet thick, one mile and six furlongs in .circait^ 
with two gateways, thirty-six square towers, and two 
round towers. The defences are on three sides 
strengthened by a ditch ; on the west the base of the 
wall is washed by the sea. The walls and towers are 
constructed ofuncemented square stones,* and are 
throughout massive and of great solidity and strength. 
They are everywhere adorned with Brahminioal 
sculp tares on mythological subjects, though much 
decayed by time and the defacing hands of, ;i$eal- 
ous Mussulmans. The site of the place is fine,, 
commanding the view of the Arabian Sea, of a beauti- 
ful bay, and of the headland and sea-port of BUlatoul^ 
fortified as a defence against pirates." (These used 
in former times to make frequent descents on the coast 
of Qnzerat. They came in their dhows from Arabia, 
to which country they carried off the women, who were 
highly esteemed for their beauty). '^ The population . 
of the town is at presjant chiefly Mussulman, and there 
are many mosques, among which the most remarkable 
is the Jumma Musjid, described by Burnes as ^in tho 
Jain style of- architecture, of an oblong square figure 
with pillars on the great sides, and four domes, rest- 
ing on pillars at the end which faces the entrance ; 

• ** The oldest works erected by Grecian hands are those Dr. Williwn 
gi|i[antio walls which are still f onnd at Tiryns and Mycenae,} Smith's His- 



and other cities of Greece. They consist of eoormous blocks 
of stone put together without cement of any kind, though they 
differ from one . another in the mode of their construction. 
In the most ancient specimens the stones are of irregular 
polygonal shapes, and no attempt is made to fit them into one 
another, the gaps being filled up with smaller stones, of this 
we have an example in the walls of the citadel of Tiryns. In 
other cases the stones, though they are still of irregular 
polygonal shapes, are skilfully hewn and fitted to one another, 
4md their faces are cut so as to f^ive the whole wall a smooth 
appearance. A specimen of this kind is seen in the waUs of 
Larissa, the citadel of Argos. In the third species the stones 
are more or less regular, and are laid in horizontal courses. The 
walls of MycoDse present one of the best examples of this 
structure. These gigantic walls are generally known by the 
name of Cyclopean. Their origin is unknown, but attributed 
to the Pelasgians." Remains of these structures are found 
in Greece, Epirns, Italy, and on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. The walls at 8omnath are more regular, since the 
stones are all square. • ' 
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the shafts of all these pillars are low.'* ^' The great Authoritiei, 
temple of Somaath is fiaelj situated on aa emiaence —— 

at the north- west of the towa, so advantageoasly, that 
it can be seen at the distance of twenty-five miles.** 
YarioQS accounts have been given of this celebrated 
Temple. One authority states that 'it consists of one Postans, 
large hall, in an oblong form, from one end of which 
proceeds a small square chamber or sanctum. The cen- 
tre of the hall is occupied by a noble dome over an 
octagon of eight arches, the remainder of the roof 
terraced and supported by numerous pillars. There 
are three entrances ; the sides of the buildings face 
the cardinal points, and the principal entrance is on 
the eastern side. These doorways are unusually high 
and wide, in the Egyptian style, decreasing towards 
the top ; they add much to the effect of the building. 
Internally the whole presents a scene of complete 
destruction ; the pavement is everywhere cover- 
ed with heaps of stones and rubbish, the facings 
of the walls, capitals of the pillars, in short 
every portion possessing anything approach'* 
ing to ornament, having been removed or defaced.' 
'£xternallj the whole of the building is most 
elaborately carved and ornamented, with figures, 
single and in groups of various dimensions. Many 
of these appear to have been of some size, but so 
laboriously was the work of mutilation carried on 
here, that of the larger figures scarcely a trunk has 
been left, whilst few even of the most minute remain 
uninjured. The front entrance is ornamented with 
a portico, and surrounded by two slender minarets. 
^' The dimensions are stated to be : — Extreme length Thornton 
inside (not including the small chamber or sanctum) 
ninety-six feet ; extreme width sixty- eight feet ; ex- 
treme height twenty-eight and a half feet. If the 
subject be cleared from the clouds of grandiloquent 
verbiage with which it has been so profusely over- 
cast, it must appear that the structure, of which the 
ruins are still to be seen at Pattan, was a gloomy, 
massive, and rather rudely-built temple, of diminu- 
tive size, overlaid externally with a prodigious quan- 
tity of mythological sculptures. Of the linga, of 
historical celebrity, there does not appear to remain 
a trace, and scarcely a tradition ; but near the temple 
a multiform symbol of Siva, called Koteswara, mean- 
ing ' with a million of iingas.' It is a huge cylinder 

•The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome. 
The finest specimen of Jain temples of the Hindu form are 
the noble remains in white marble on the Mount of Abu, to 
the north of Guzerat— (Elphinstone). See the account of the 
Jains in Chapter VII. ol this work. 
27 
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of red free.8tone,foovered with miniature lingas. The 
splendour of Somnath, when greatest, is described, 
(no doubt with much exaggeration) by Mirkhond. 
'Somnath was an idol in a temple situate on the sea- 
side ; which idol the Hindus worshipped, especially 
at times of eclipse. More than a lakh (a hundred 
thousand), of people used to come, to it on nights 
when the mogn was under eclipse ; and they 
believed, jtoo, that the souls of the deceased came to 
Somnath on first leaving the bodies they had occu- 
pied, and were there assigned fresh bodies. They 
also believed that the sea worshipped Somnath, and 
the rise and fall of the tides were considered to be 
proof of this. From the most distant parts of India 
pilgrims used to come to worship at this shrine; 10,000 
villages were aesigoed for its support, and there were 
so many jewels belonging to it as no king had ever 
one-tenth part of it in his treasury : 2,000 Brahmins 
served the idol, and a golden chain of 200 mans 
supported a bell-plate, which being struck at stated 
times, called the people to worship ; 300 shavers, 500 
dancing girls, and 300 musicians were on the idol's 
establishment, and»received support from the gifts of 
pilgrims,' 

Elphinstone says, "it is staled that from 200,000 
to 300,000 votaries used to attend this temple during 
eclipses ; — that the chain supporting a bell wTiich wor- 
shippers strike during prayer wt'ighed 200 mans of 
gold ; and that the idol was washed daily with water 
brought from the Ganges, a distance of 1,000 miles. 
The value of the chain, if in Tubrizi mans (as 
was probably intended) would be above £100,000, 
and if in Arab mans, under £2,000." The same his- 
torian thus describes from Ferishta, tbe destruction 
of the Hindu idol by Mahmud. " Mahmud entered 
the temple, and was struck with the grandeur of the 
edifice, the lofty roof of which wae supported by 
fifty-six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented 
with precious stones. The external light was ex- 
cluded, but the temple was illuminated by a lamp 
which hung down in the centre from a golden chain. 
Facing tbe entrance was Somnatb, an idol five yards 
high, of which two were buried in the ground. 
Mahmud instantly ordered the image to be destroy- 
ed, when the Brahmins of the temple threw them- 
selves before him, and offered an enormous ransom if 
he would spare their deity. Mahmud hesitated ; and 
his courtiers hastened to offer the advice which they 
knew would be acceptable ; but Mahmud, after a 
moment's pause, exclaimed that he would rather be 
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remembered as the breaker than the seller of idols, Authoritiei. 

and strnck the image nvith bis mace. His example 

was instantaneously followed, and the image, which 
was hollow, burst with the blows, and poured forth 
a quantity of diamonds and other jewels which bad 
been concealed in it, that amply repaid Mabmud for 
the sacrifice of the ransom. Two pieces of this idol 
were sent to Mecca and Medina, and two to Ghazni, 
where one was to be seen at the palace, and one at 
the public mosque, as late as when *Feri6hta wrote 
his history." iSome witers have asserted, though 
the fact is not mentioned by Ferishta, that Mabmud 
also sent to Ghazni, a pair of gates, of beautiful and 
elaborate workmanship, which subsequently adorned 
his own tomb. When Generals Pollock and Nott 
effaced, in Afghanistan the British disasters of 1841, 
by subsequent successes, which culminated in the 
capture of Cabul in the following year, these gates, 
which were presnmed to be the original ones taken from 
Uomnath, were ordered to be brought back to India 
by Lord Ellenborough. This reputed trophy was Thornton, 
considered of so much importance that its recovery, 
and consequent restoration to Hindustan, were an- 
nounced in a proclamation distinguished by remark- 
able elevation of language, as avenging ' the insult 
of 800 years'; and the chiefs and princes of 8irhihd, 
Bajwarra, Malwa, and Guzerat, were invited to trans- 
mit the gates, mth all honour^ to the place from 
which they had been violently removed. That 
destination, however, they never reached : the home 
authorities altogether disapproved of the intended 
re-erection of gates in their original place, if such it 
were, regarding such a proceeding as calculated to 
stimulate religious animosity, to identify the British 
Government with one of the too great parties of re- 
ligionists into which India is divided, and to give 
deep offence to the other. The gates were said to be 
composed of sandal-wood ; but less costly materials 
have been named as more probable ; and even an 
opinion has been expressed that they were nothing 
better than ^ rotten old deal.* 

We have somewhere seen it stated that identity 
of ^Lord EUenborough's gates' With those of Som- 
nath is more than doubtfui ; the former, not being 
of Hindu manufacture at all. 

The subject of the celebrated gates of Somnath 
gave rise to much controversy at the time, and 

* Ferishta was a Persian historian, who long resided in 
India. He wrote, in the end oft the sixteenth century, a history 
of all the Mohammedan dynastines in India, down to his own 
time. He has been admirably translated by Colonel Briggs. 
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it is quite probable, especially as Ferishta makes do AuihoriiUt, 
mention of them among the trophies sent bj Mah- — 

mud to Qhazni, that their supposed restoration to 
India is a myth. 

We have now gathered logether from the best 
aathorities we have had leisare to peruse, informa- 
tion and facts concerning the ' sacred spots and edi- 
fices of the Hindus. Whatever we conld collect by 
way of illustration has been either embodied in the 
text, or furnished in the notes. Though we have 
not pretended to exhaust the subject, it is hoped that 
the reader will, from shese pages, be enabled to form 
a tolerably accurate idea of Hindu places of worship. 

An account of the Jains and the Sikha, with their 
respective forms of belief, has also been giv/sn. 

It remains to give some particulars concerning the 
religion of the Aryans, followed by that of the present 
Hindus. These will form the subjects of the chap- 
ters immediately following the present. 

Subsequent chapters will be devoted to the Mo- 
hammedans, or Mussulmans, as they are called in 
India ; and to the Farsis. 
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INTRODUCTORY, CHAPTER XII. 

Having collected for our readers suflBcient data to ^uthoriuea, 
enable them to form an opinion regarding the places 
dedicated to Hindu worship, we will proceed to lay 
before them, as briefly as possible, the characteristics 
of the Hindu religion itself. In doing so, we will 
bear in mind the maxim of Horaoe ; brevity/ often 
becomes obieurity, ('* Brevis esse laboro, obscurns 
fio") It will be necessary (1) ; to say a few words 
about the aborigioies of India, some of whom became 
mixed with Aryan settlers, while other tribes still 
exist in much the same condition, as regards their 
habits and peculiarities, as they were at the time of 
the Aryan incursion ; (2), to give a short account of 
the Aryans, and (3) ; to notice the present aspect of 
Hinduism. 



The Abori- 

?i n i e 8 of 
ndia. 



Dravid i a n 
tongaes. 



(1). " The aboriginal tribes whom the Hindus Bevan. 
displaced were a blacK race, nsing the language of Thorton. 
the Turanian class. Their descendants still hold 
their ground in the remote parts of the country, 
and retain their original tongues, generioally 
termed Dravidian, and comprising Tamil, Telogu, 
Tnln, Malayalam, and Canarese. This class in- 
cludes the Goonds of Omerkuntuk (Amarakaotak), 
with a surrounding country, in general a wild and 
nearly pathless jungle, regarded by the natives as 
the abode only of wild beasts, demons, and savage 
Goonds.' * The Bheels between the Vindhya and the 
AraYulli mountains, in Western India ; the Gouliea 
of the Western Ghauts, about Bombay;! the Ramusis 
and Warlis of the southern part of the Western 
Ghauts ; the Eatodars of the ISeil^heries ; the Sha- 
nars of Tinnevelly; and the Chenewars of the Eastern 
Ghauts." " The Bhotjas of Bhotan are Mongals, Bevan. 
and profess Buddhism. Afghans or Patans are very 
numerous and are rigid Mohammedans, We may 
further notice the Arabs and Black Jews of the Ma- 
labar coast ; the Farsis or Persian fire-worshippers 
of Bombay and the neighbourhood, for the most part 
a wealthy and enterprising class; and the Cathies of 
Gujerat, who are sun-worshippers and freebooters, 
governed by priests and bards.'* 

® Frequently written Khoonds. They are also found in 
Orissa. 

t The word Ghaut, or Ghat is used to signify eteps or 
passage leading to a river, a landing place, or, as hero, moun- 
tain passage, or defile. The appellation Ghauts was given 
by the British to the range, which in its northern part is by 
the natives called Syadree, in its soathem Sukhien. 
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Qonds. Oondwanay or the land of the Gonds, Qoonds, or AuikariUe$. 

KhoondSy is stated to be an extensive, imperfectly- ^^ 
defined tract of Southern India. " The Gonds, who ThorDton. 
form the greater portion of the population of Gond wana, 
have been conjectured to be the aboriginies of Hindus- 
tan, and speak a language radically different from Sans- 
crit and its dialects, introduced from regions west of 
the Indus. Many of the Goonds seen by Blunt in 
bis passage through the country were so devoid of 
any approach to civilization as to live in a state of 
entire nudity. They appeared, however, to be mi 
athletic, well-looking race." Thornton has collected the 
Partionlars following particulars of the history of the Gonds. 
concerning ''The history of a race so rude must obviously be 
tkeraoe. scanty and obscure. The Gond Raja, Narsing Bae, 

is represented in 1399, to haye been powerfail and 
wealthy; but his greatness was overthrown in 1433, 
by HoQshung, the Mussulman monarch of Malwa, who, 
having slain him in battle, reduced Eehrla, his capital. 
Subsequently, in 1513, the Gond chiefs are round 
forming a powerful confederacy against the King of 
Malwa. The western part was subjugated by Akbar, 
and included within the fiscaf organization of his 
empire ; Kehrla, the capital of the principal Goond 
Raja, being mentioned in the ' Ayeen Akbery' as the 
chief place of a circar of the Soobah of Berar. The 
eastern part, as remarked by Rennell, '' was neither 
reduced by Akbar nor even known in particulars to 
the author of the Ayeen Akbery." The Rajah of 
Deogarh, in this part of Gondwana, was, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century,^ induced to 
profess Mahommedanism by the influence of Anrung- 
zebe ; and in 1744, his sons having embroiled them- 
selves with Ragogbee Bhonsia, were byihim deprived 
of their possessions, which he incorporated with his 
own. Ragogbee in the previous year had overrun 
and partially subjugated Western Gondwana. There 
is thenceforward little to relate until the opera- 
British in- tions of the British forces in the ^agpore dominions 
vasion. jn 1818-19. Appa Sahib Bhonsia, the Rajah of 

Berar, having fled from Nagpore, his capital, took 
refuge among the Mahadeo Mountains, in Western 
Gondwana. The British forces tracked him with 
unwearied perseverance through those intricate wilds, 
and successively gaining his fastnesses and lurking 
places, obliged him to fly in disguise. Another 
British armament overrunning Southern Gondwana, 
stormed the fortified town of Ghanda ; a third 
marching into South-Eastern Gondwana, stormed the 
T r 6 a(y of town of Kompta, and took military occupation of the 
Nagpore. neighbouring country. By the treaty of Nagporei 
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stitutioo. 



in 1818| the British GoverDment acquired the ex- 
tensive tracts io the northern parts of Gondwana. 
It may, however, be observed, in conclasion, that the 
name Gondwana must be regarded as obsolete." 
Gondwana, besides several other territories, comprises 
the greater portion of the northern part of the British 
province of Nagpore. Thronghont the whole of 
Kagpore, the Gondee language is spoken. It is a 
rude dialect, having no written character, '' In some 
districts, besides the Gondee, the peculiar dialect of 
the Cole tribe is used." A mixture of Hindu^ Mah" 
iratta and Gondee is prevalent in the north. Ooriva 
is partially used in the eastern, and Telinaa in the 
southern. ^* The Gonds appear to be the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and the relics of a widely-extended po- 
pulation, subjugated by Hindu invaders. They are 
distinguishable by their features, having broad flat 
noses, thick lips, and curly hair. When reclaimed 
from the savage state, they are represented as being 
sincere, faithful, intelligent, and less mendacious 
than the Brahminists or Mussulmans*" 

The Bhil * tribe exist in considerable numbers in 
the wilder tracts of the eastern aud north-^eastern 
part of Guzerat, especially about the river Myhee. 
They are considered a people of remote origin, power- 
ful, and civilized before their subjugation and oppres- 
sion at the hands of the Bajputs and Mussulmans. 
Some writers conclude that the Bhils are the aborigines 
of Guzerat, and the adjacent quarters of Hindustan. 
They subsisted, according to the earliest accounts, 
principally by plunder. Mention of them is first made in 
the Maha Bharat. The Bhils are estimated to form, in 
Oandeish, Bombay Presidency, about one-eighth of the 
entire population of the province. They mike very 
good soldiers, and, according to Captain Graham, 
'^ the Bhils, from outcasts, have become members of 
civil society, daily rising in respectability, and 
becoming useful and obedient subjects of the State." 

We may safely infer from the condition in which 
the British found the aborigines of India that the 
spirit of Brahmanism was of an exterminating and op- 
pressive tendency towards these rude tribes, rather 
than of a converting and civilizing one. From the 
very nature of the Hindu institutions, all peoples, 
not within the pale of Hinduism, were regarded as 
unclean, and unfit to live. The peculiar and arbitrary 
divisions of * caste't rendered it necessary to have 

^ See, also, chapter VI. Nemaur. 

t We give the word commenly in use, which, however is 
not Indian, but Portugaese, frcHn Ootto, a race. 
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condition of 
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certain orders of hnmaDity, set apart to perform the 
most degrading offices for the higher members of 
the community. These, according to the code of 
Menu, were oertainlj recognized as a ' caste/ the 
lowest of the four divisions of the people into Brah' 
mans^ Cshatrif/as, Veist/aSj and Sudraa, The latter 
class consisted of those who were arbitrarily assigned 
to it by the Brahmans, from the Hindu commn- 
nity together with the aborigines, whom the invaders 
had subdued, and those who had become hopelessly 
mixed up with them by alliances, from which the 
other castes were not by any means wholly free, at 
length found it necessary to prevent the contamina- 
tion of the whole race, to make those distinctions, 
which have prevailed to the present day. It would 
be difficult, however, for any of the higher castes to 
prove that they were of a pure descent. The phy- 
siognomy, and the colour of the people, and their 
general resemblance are strong arguments to the 
contrary. The similarity is not, always, indeed so 
strongly marked. Among some the process of inter- 
mixture bad not been carried on to such an extent, 
as to obliterate altogether the traits which distin- 
guished the early Aryans from the aboriginies of India; 
but even among the highest castes it is easy to trace 
the resemblance, weakened more or less, in the course 
of time, by the restrictions which were afterwards 
imposed to prevent the intermixture of the races. 
The differences between them would naturally be 
strengthened by the different natare of the employ- 
ments that were hereditary in the different castes. 
The Brahmans, while they took care to assert their 
own superiority over all the other castes, placed the 
Sudras in the lowest depth of degradation. The 
Brahtnan was to be treated with more respect than 
a king. According to Menu, he is exempt from 
capital punishment, even for the most enormous 
crimes. It is ludicrous to read in the same code, 
that a Brahman *' by his imprecations could, destroy 
a king, with his troop?, elephants, horses, and cars ; 
could frame other worlds, and regents of worlds, and 
could give being to new gods and mortals.*. 
While such were the arrogant pretensions of the Brah- 
mans, to which the military, and the Veisyas — which 
latter kept herds of cattle, carried on trade, lent money 
at interest, and cultivated the land, — with Sudras, 
as menials the latter were but little removed from a 
state of actual slavery. *• A Sudra is to be fed by the 
leavings of his master, or by his refuse grain, and clad 

• Menuf translated by Sir. W. Jones. Chaps. I, II. IX. XL 
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in his Wom^ont garments." *^If ar Sudra use abtisite Authot^Hes. 

hugnhfie to one of a stfperior ohss, bis tongne is to 

be slit.'* '' If he sit on th^ same seat with a Brahmin, 
he is to have a gash made on the part offending." 
^*If he advise him abont his religions duties, not 
oil is to be dropped iiSto his-month and' ears." ^^Th% 
prot^er name of a Sudra is directed to be expressive 
of oootempt, and the religions penance for killing 
him is the satne as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a 
lizard^ and varidns other animals." Ihsse are a few 
among the tyrannical class intolerances which subsist- 
ed in the Hindn institutions. The spirit of these 
4tiU prevades them^ . 

In f>1aces where the Brabmans formed the hnik of 
the popnlatinn, where they were not bronght into 
antagonistic divergence with the other castes, their 
vaunted superiority had little opportunity of assei^N 
itig itself, and they themscilres were scarcely remor^ 
above contempt. This is the case iii^ Malwa, ih 
Scitidia's tertritbrjr of Qwalior. In reference to the 
Hindns there, Malcolm' remarks: '* Thete is perhaps 
110 part of India where the tribes of Brahmins artf S6 
various atad their numbers so grekt, but there are 
(certainly none of them where thet'e are so few of . 
them either Wealthy, learned, or where there 
is less attention paid to the religious rites 6f the 
Hindu faith, or its priests by the rest of the 
population,." A practical sfrgnment against the 
assertion that India would be improved by il rever- 
'tio« to a ti^tiye rule,* under whien Brabtoaas %ould 
be able to resume their old authority.^ On jthe other 
hand ,we have seen how the Bhils, under the iiir 
fluence of British rule^ have graduAllijrrbsoome trust- 
war thy ^ and respectable membereT of society.. ., 

The Caulieti or, Coolies are a race settled in Quzerilt 
from remote antiquity, and constitute the bulk of tb6 

¥opTilAtion along the N.-W. fronttef of the province, 
bey are in general a robust race, ind thotigh pr6- 
fb$sh)g the Brabnrfnieal faitjb, eat fleih, t>articularh^ 
ihii of the buffiilo, and sire niuch addicted to intosti- 
cation; as well by opium and bhang as by krdetit 
spirits. Besides thid CauHeB, there are tribes called 
BhatSj and Cfiaruns, of whose -orfgiti^ theris is ii6t ,- 
we believe, any satisftiictory account. They, thehi^ 
selves, trace it to heaven, where we-nitist be conteiit 
to leave it. What religion they have, consistd in the 
worship of Siva, and his cobso^t PaVvatf, the fitf- 
i'otirit^ deity of the*Ri^puts. Tliid BhM&s are of <W 
JUengoitifan, or Tartar variety of the hujaian race. , ^In TrailL 
their personal appeitrance the Bhotias art . perfeot 
28 
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JanU. 



Oossyahs. 



Tartars and exceed the oativea of this province 
(Knmaon) in size and atatnre, more partionlarly the 
Dharma Bhotias, among whom, indiyidnala possess^ 
ing extraordinary strength, are by no means nn- 
common. They are excessirely dirty in their per- 
sons, nsing the skirts of their dress to cleanse both 
their persons and their cooking ntensils, yet are in 
good circamstanoes, having warni clothin|r, substan- 
tial housesi and abnndance of animal food m the flesh 
of their nnmerons sheep and goats, used as beasts of. 
burthen, in the lucrative carrying trade with 
Hindus." 

The JauU are a 
ism, who form the 



AuikariH^ 



Ohsracte r - 
istio of the 
OoMyahs. 



Naikras, 



jople, now professing Brahman- 
lulk of the inhabitants of BAuii- 



piir, a native state to the west of Agra. They are 
considered by Tod to be of the same stock as the 
Qeta and Hassagetae of the classical writers, the 
Jutes of Jutland in Denmark, and consequently, as 
the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of England. Thomton 
remarks on the above that, perhaps no race more 
distinctly exhibits the physical traits of Hindu 
Umage* and they may with probability be regarded 
as thaaboriginal population of the plains lying along 
the Indus and its tributaries.^' We do not kiio# 
whether the term ' Hindu,' here, refers to the in- 
habitants of that part, prior to the Arvan invasion, 
or to, wh%t is more likely, the result of the mixture 
of the Aryans and the Aborigines, vte., the Hindus, 
as we now designate them. 

'^ Near the villages on the Cossyah Hills, between 
Assam and Sylhet on the north and south, and 
Jynteah and the Gkrrow country on the east and 
west, are gigantic stone monuments, with door-ways 
that remind the English Visitor of Stonehenge, and 
are conjectured to have -been erected to the memory 
of departed Ohiefs and Bajas." ^^ The great body of 
Oossyahs have not adopted the customs of the Hindus; 
the^ eat beef, and have apparently, few religious 
notions. They have neither idols, nor temples; but 
many peculiarly-shaped stones and rocks, as well 
streams and groves, are accounted holy; and sacri- 
fices are made to them." Among the wild tribes 
may be noticed the Naikrcu^ a cruel and savage peo- 
ple to the north of Ohota Odeypur. They are free- 
booters, stealing principally, cattle; *^ but articles of 
the most trifling value, offer a suflSoient inducement 
ta rpb, and even to murder." They are said ^ to have 
preserved a custom, prevalent among the pirates of 

* Aooording to the Brahminioal notions reepecting caste, 
tbs Jauts ars toe spunooa off-iet of th« Bajpata. 
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oMy of facrifioiag a human being oyer their secret 
hamits of treatnre. 

There are tribes of aborigines in Orissa, a oonntry . 
which presents a cnrions field of researoh to the 
archselogist. Of these there are the ^^ ColeSj io the 
northern part, a race also called Hos, semi-barbaroas 
yet not sunk in the lowest stage of savage brntality; 
the Khondi in the middle part ; and the Sauriai, or 
Saurcu in the south/' '^ These three races are oon« 
sidered the aborigioes of the tracts which they now in- 
habit, and of others much more extensiTC, of which 
they haye beeo dispossessed by the encroachments of 
the more recent popakition, generally denominated 
Hindu/* *^ The CoUi are rather favourably delineated 
by a recent writer, who commends their love of truth| 
honesty, obliging willin|rnesS| and happy ingenuous 
disposition, the more striking as contrasted with the 
trickery and and falsehood of the wily Hindu. He 
represents them as hospitable to strangers, and 
ready to relieve the indigent ; altogether a light- 
hearted, kind people, but very irascible, and so 
prone to feel deeply injuries, whether real or imagi- 
nary that thev frequently vent their resentment or 
grief in suicide, to which they are frightfully addict- 
ed. In oooasional collision with British troops, they 
have not shown themselves remarkable for courage. 
These rude people have been won over by proselytizing 
Brahminists to a certain observance of their rites and 
festivals, and are besides polytheists, worshipping 
several imaginary deities, whom they strive to propi- 
tiate by sacrifices ; they, however, say, that as they 
have never seen these deities, they cannot assign 
them shapes*' The Khonds who inhabit the central 
part of Orissa, are represented as having made some 
proffress in civilization. Agriculture is practised 
by them with a degree of skill and energy which is 
rarely surpassed in India, and which has produced a 
degree of rural affluence rarely paralelled. 

The salne writer, however, represents the popu- 
lation to be so scanty, as to suggest grave doubts of 
bis accuracy, either as to the numbers of the people 
or to their alleged proficiency in agriculture. As to 
physical constitution, the Khonds are of the average 
stature of the Hindus, muscular, robust, symmetrical, 
and active. The skin varies in hue in different in- 
dividuals, f rooi deep copper colour to yellowish olive. 
The face is rather handsome, with high expanded 
forehead, promineot cheek bones, nose aquiline in 
some instances, though not in all, but generally broad 
at the top ; lips full| but not Uiiok ; mouth rather 
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largd. The whoU physiognomy is generally iodioa* 
tive of iQteIligeQ6e and determinationy blended with 
good bumoar. They fight ^ith bows and arrows, 
slings, and battle-axes, and are oonsidered to be braye, 
neither giving nor taking quarter. Their good 
qualities are stated to be love of independence, bra- 
very, hospitality, and industry, but they are dread- 
fully vindictive, and addicted to drunkenness. Xhey 
are polytheists, believing in the existence of vari- 
ous imaginary divinities, and worshipping the 
earth, the moon, the god of war and many other 
objects, beside the Hindu goddess Kali. The god 
of the earth is, however, the most revered, ^nd under 
the influence of a detestable superstition, his votaries 
seek to propitiate him by the sacrifice of human vic- 
tims, generally children, bought for the purpose from 
those who steal them from the neighbouring people. 
It appears to be a rule, that no Khond should be sacri- 
ficed, and no victim is considered to ^be acceptable 
unless bought with a price. This horrible rite is in- 
tended to induce the god of the earth to favour them 
with plentiful crops. At the time appointed by their 
priests, a feast is held, and after it has continued for 
two days and two nights, a scene of drunkea and 
obscure revelling, the victim is brought out on the 
third day, and bound to a stake. Its limbs are then 
broken, and the priests having struck it with an axe, 
the crowd set upon it, and crying ^•aloud,^ we bought 
you with a price, no sin rests on us, hew the living 
body into pieces, each carrying away a bloody 
morsel^ which they throw on the earth in some 
pa-rt of their grounds. The number of human be- 
ings yearly murdered in this manner was formerly 
very great. Macpherson states that he found seven 
victims held in readiness for immediate sacrifice 
in a valley two. miles long, and less than three 
quarters of a mile wide. The British Government 
has made strenuous e£Fort6 to check the practice,^ 
but the Khonds adhere to the sanguinary rite with 
dreadful pertinacity, and with unflinching ferocity 
defend their fastnesses, where, for the greater part, 
malaria would inevitably destroy an invading force. 
There as reason, however, to hope that ere loQg the 
country will be purged from these dreadful crimes. 
By an act of the Qovernment of India, passed in 
Septembeft 1845, th^ Governor-Qenerar is empower- 
ed to withdraw the dietricts where they prevail from 
the jarisdieiion of the ordinary authorities, and to 
pkioe.them under a speoiai offi<3er| oalled * the agent 
for Ui9 ffuppresston ^ Meriah sacrifices, who is of 
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oourse seleoied with regard to Yigilanoe, energy, Authoritie$. 
firmness and discretion." 

^ The Saurias are slaves to the same superstitions 
as the Ehoods, bat are considered much more savage 
and barbtirohs. They are represented ^ as in general 
a harmless, peaceable race^ bat so entirely destitute of 
all moral sense, that they will as readily and nnqora- 
pnlonsly deprive a hnman being of life as any *wild 
beast of the woods, at the orders of a chief, 
or for the most trifling remaneration/ The 
language of the Drias is a dialect of Sansorit| 
closefy resembling the Bengali ; and the basis of the 
alphabet is the Nagari. The Qond language is spok- 
en in some parts towards the western frontier of 
Orissa. The Khonds nse two distinct dialects, each 
containing many words of Tamuland Telega. Of the 
dialect of the Coles we have no information." The 
serpent * was worshipped in some parts of Ojrissa. 
*' Uotte, a traveller, who visited the country io the Thorotoo. 
latter part of the last century, mentions having seen 

® Toe symbolical worship of the seri)ent was in the first 
ages very extensive, and was introduced into all the mysteries 
wherever celebrate^i. It is remarkable wherever the Amonians 
founded any places of worship, there was generally some 
story of .a serpent. There was a legend about a serpent at 
Oolchis, at Thebes, and at Dephi, Ac— Bryant. The Egyptians 
worshipped the goodness of the Creator under the name of Qdeph. 
The symbol, according to Easebius, was a serpent. *The serpent 
within a circle, touching it at the two opposite points of its 
circumference, signifies the good genius.* 

(Note to Beloes Herodolotus. (Enterpe. IXXV.) 'We 
have abreadv observed, that the serpent was a symbol of, the 
sun, to which the Egyptians gave a place in their stored tables. 
Nor did they content theniselves with placing the serpeut with 
their Gods, but often represented even the Gods themselves 
with the body and tail of a serpent, joined to their own 
head\ -^Mmtfauoon. ^ Horns ApoIk> in the hieroglyphics s(^. 
the Egyptians aoknowled^ed a superior Being who wae 
Governor of the world, that ihey represented him sym- 
bolically, by a serpeot, and that they also pictured a great 
house or palace within its circumference. because the 
vrorld as the Boyal palace of the Deity." The circle, 
repres<tti«d frequently by this circumference of the ser- 
pent, was the emblem of eternity. *' The serpent, as it were, 
feediog upon itself, fitly represents that all things produced 
in the world by Divine Providence are resolved into it again.** 
" The serpent" says Philo Byblins quoting from Sanchonia- 
thon, *^ was deified by Uie E«:yptian Hermes, because it is im- 
mortal aacl is resolved into its^f .*' Sometimes the sjrmbol of 
the Deity was a serpent with a hawk*s head, and sometimes the 
hawk alone" Rev, J no Hunt, * Essay on Pantheism' Much has 
been written on the origin of serpent worship, an(i to the 
works on this subject we must ref^r the ouvIoub reader. * The 
serpent, as the personification of evil, is a sufficiently £anuUar 
emblem As such we may regard iti, in the legend of Ajpollo 
Bod the Python, as well as m that of the Hindu story of Kiishna 
vanquishing the serpent, called Kaliy a, before alluded to; 
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near Sumbhnlpore an immense snake, worshipped as AuAoHtin. 

a deity, and alleged to be ooeval with the world. It 

was lodged in a oaYern at the foot of a rook, and 
eame out once a week to take his food ; oonaisting of 
a kid and some fowls, offered to him by his votaries, 
and picketed on a small plain before his den. After 
the monster had gone back to its den, the travel- 
ler examined its traces in the muddy soil and con- 
claded its diameter to be about two feet. Kittoe, who 
visited this locality in 1838, or sixty years later than 
Motte, states that he was informed that this monstrous 
snake was still living, and able to enjoy the offerings 
of his votaries." 

In South Canara were formerly many slaved by 
birth| adseripti QlehoB^ and considered as a sort of 
liv<^stock, inseparable from the soil. Of these op- 
pressed beings the principal were the Corars, who 
like the Helots of Laconia, were the descendants of 
those who once possessed and ruled the coontry. We 
have already mentioned the Bhotias as presenting 
characteristics which distinguish them from the other 
races in Knmaoo. The latter are principally of Hindu 
descen'^i, and Doms, or outcasts, who have black, 
woolly hair, and very black complexions. The 
Bhootias have a Tartarian aspect, and speak a 
dialect of the. Tibetan. The population of Kumaon,, 
of Hindu descent, speak Hindee ' as derived from the 
Sanscrit, without any mixture of Persian, but rude 
and irregular in its inflections.' 

We have already remarked that the aboriginal 
tribes of India speak Tamil, Telegu, Tulu, Mautya- 
1am and Canara, tongues, generically termed Dravi- 
dian. The student will find information regard- 
ing these in the works, of the Rev. Ur. Oaldwell, 
Assistant Bishop of Madras, and in the Dictionary 
and Grammar of the Malayan language by W« IL 
Marsden. F. B. 8. (published 1812). We also 
refer him to Dr. Leyden'a Essay on the Lite- 
rature of Hindu-Ohinese nations. In referenoe to 
the Malayalam, which contains several Sanscrit 
words, it has been oonjectured with strong proba- 
bility, that it derived these from the Javanese. In 
an article on the history and languages of the Indian 
Isbinds, in the '' Edinburgh Remew;' (April, 1814), 
the writer eays : That the Javanese once professed 
the Hindu religion, nnder some form or other, is a 
matter placed beyond the reach of doubt, by many 
facts. Besides the proofo afforded by their language, 
the relicH of Hindu religion still adhering to ttiem 
ia their imperfect conversion to Mahomedanism ; the 
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tradittonfi which exist respeoting thmr aneient belief; AuihariHe$. 

the temples and idols peoaIi<ir to the flinda saper« 

stitton; with inscriptions in the sacred langnages of 
the professors of that faith, — all tend to confirm this 
important faot. Of the reliqnes of Hindn opinions 
and customs among the Javanese^ many instanoes 
might be mentioned, but we shall content ourselves 
wiUi a few. The strange ceremonies practised in 
India, on the appearance of an eclipse, to frighten 
the' demon who is supposed to attempt the destruo- 
ticn of the luminary are still practiced in Jara ; with 
scarcely less noise and enthusi sm, than in the 
country where that singular ceremony originated. 
Ihe demon and the eclipse are also known by their 
Indian names, and by no others. The penances and 
austerities of the Hindu ritual are still occasionally 
practised by the Javanese , and their virtue in con- 
ferring supernatural power over gods, men, and the 
elements, religiously believed in. By all connect- 
ed with the royal blood, and by them only, .the flesh 
of the cow is most religiously abstained from, On6 
would be inclined to saspect from this, that the 
throne of Java had once been occupied by a Hindu 
dynasty ; yet it might have had its origin in the 
piety of some prince, willing to recommend himself 
to his spiritual guides, by a. oomplianoe with their 
prejudices — a compliance not easily obtained from the 
people ; who, in point of diet are most indescriminate 
and voracious ; seldom observing any regular meals; 
and though professing Mahomedanism, indulge 
freely in intoxicating liquors, even at their religious 
festivals.'* The same writer notices some important 

Joints in which the Javanese differed from the Hin- 
us. ^ That attention to personal cleanliness, which 
d]stiu|[ui8hes the Hindus from every other people of 
Asia, IS known to the Javanese ; who, on the contrary, 
are remarkable for their filthiness and inatten- 
tion to their persons. Hor less at variance with 
Hindu manners, is the behaviour of the Javanese 
to their females. Xhey are as little attentive to 
their chastity, as can well be conceived ; and per- 
haps there is no people in the world, among whom a 
greater dissolution of morals prevails in this respeot 
than: among them." ^'Ihere is little room to believe, 
that the institution of castes ever prevailed among the 
Javanese." The Javanese, themselves, say, that prior 
to the introduction of MiJiomedanism, they practised 
the rites of Bndh (Agomo Budo). They woraiiip- 
ped images ; burnt, or committed to water, the 
bodies, c^ thetr dead, instead of burying them, and 
widows ocoasionftUy burnt themselves on the funerel 
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piles of their Irasbands.'^ There is every prob»bi- 
iity that the religion af Buddha ojBoe prevailed 
io Java ; yet the temples, images, and insqriptions 
which are found in various parts of the islanci, afford 
suffioieat evidenoe, that the Brahminioai do^^trtnea 
had also obtained a footing." Before we take leave 
ef this subject, whieh is somewhat in the nature of a 
digression, the reader may be interested in learning 
some, farther partionlars of the intvod notion of the 
Hindu religion into Java, which we will extract 
from a letter to the writer above quoted. After 
mentioning that Hindu images, temples, and ins- 
oriptions are scattered over various parts ot the iftland, 
the correspondent proceeds to give a description of 
Brambanan, ( vulgar lycdlled by.Europeans Brambana) 
situated at no great distance from- the centre of the 
island. ^'When I visited Brambanan, I was accom- 
panied by a Brahman of Bengal who proved a useful 
^Uide to one so little acquainted with Hindu mytho* 
iogy as myself," In the space explored, an area of 
4en miles, there were the ruins of several temples, 
'but the most remarkable remains are the Chandi 
Bitou^ or thousand temples.' They constitute a square 
group of buildings, having in the centre one large 
temple, surrounded at equal distances by three square 
rows of smaller ones each row but a few feet distant 
fEom the other.' ' At each of the four eardinal points, 
whero once appeared to have been gates, there were 
two gigantij} statues, as porters of the temples. The 
Javanese called these Gopola^ which, in the language 
of India, I am told, means a cowherd, and ig one of 
the names ef the god Krishna. Each of these had a 
mace iii. his hand, and a bvg4 snake twisted itself 
rotind his body/ 

Hn the large temple we fotttid no images ; on 
the outside, figures of ptotur Bvafainsns, easily reoog- 
niaed by the sacerdotal ' thread, were earvikl 
in great numbers. The inside was ornameated 
with the Hindu oonob, vases of Ganges water, and flow- 
ers of the lo tot, i^ery well executed. In this temple 
it waa plain there there bad beenaeVeral images, as the 
pedestals^ oa wbicfa -they had stood still revaained. 
in sefieralioflhe^mall templet itbere were still some 
inaajge^, though most of them had been pillaged ; asd 
ik was indeed evident that ^very ' temple had been 
either ttle fane of a .god^;6r the shrine of a devotee^ 
Jn one of them was the.oom|Uete figure of a Brahman 
4n Jk posture 4f devoiida, to -well e xebnt^d, and tiallfvg 
flofQveihly totthe renrambranee off* my Hindu compa- 
nion his native counlry, duit he.dul not hesitate, with 
BHieb reverence, to stake the oonstomary obeinnoe Io 
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It (Among the other ruins there is a group of large Atuhoritiet. 

temples, oocnpying a space of no determinate figure. 

One of these still contains an entire figure of Bowani 
and another one of Qanesa. At some distance from 
this there is another ruin, which has more the ap« 
pearance of a dwelling house than a temple. It is of a 
long shape ; consists of two stories ; has several win- 
dows ; and is divided into three apartments. On this 
bnilding there are sculptured many Hindu figures in 
relief, of much larger size, and better workmanship, 
than those of anj of the other ruins.' The writer also 
saw an oblong square of granite, about seven feet long 
and three feet broad." '^ The whole of one face of this 
stone is covered with an inscription, the character of 
which appeared distinct and entire, except in one place, 
where a large splinter has been broken off the face oi 
the stone, which was itself broken in two. The cha- 
racter is evidently the common Devanagari; and my 
Hindu guide, though but an indifferent scholar, could 
read several parts of it. From his account I have 
reason to believe that the inscription contains no his- 
toric information of importance. He described it as 
containing some legend relative to Arjuo, one of 
the horses of the Maha Bharat." The writer mentions 
another inscription, which however, his Brahman 
guide was neither able to read, nor even to determine 
the character in which it was written. The date 
of the building of the thousand temples is stated to 
be 1188 of the Javanese era. This corresponds to 
A. D. 1261. it is considered that the Javanese 
era was adopted from the Hindu, though it became 
modified by the introduction of the Mohammedan or 
Lunar instead of the Solar year. The Hindu names 
for the days of the week, though obsolete, are 
universally known to the learned Javanese. It is re- 
marked as a curious circumstance, and a proof of 
their imperfect conversion, that the Javanese are the 
only Mohammedans, who have not adopted the era of 
the flight of the prophet, considered among the pro- 
fessors of Islam as an indispensable article of their 
faith. We may mention here that the Javanese, in 
common with all the other East-insular Mohamma- 
dans, are Sunites. The Shias, though only known 
to them by report, are nevertheless held in great 
abhorrence. The introduction of Brahmanioal doc- 
trines into Java is surprising when we consider the 
strong prejudice which was entertained by their 
professors to cross the sea. That they did so is 
evident. Conveifts, from Java, to the Hindu faith, 
are not likely to have erected the buildings which 
are described above. The Foliar chermar^ or slaves^ Thornton. 
29 
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"were a numerous class iu Malabar before the establish- 
ment of British supremacy. They are probably the 
aboriginal population of the country before it ^aa 
conquered by the Brahmans. The latter treated the 
unfortunate natives ^ith the greatest severity, and 
kept tbem, until the arrival of the British, in a con- 
dition of the most degraded servitude. '^Throughout 
this district the prevailing language is the Mcdayala^ 
which varies considerably from the Tamul, or what, 
among the Europeans of Madras, is called the Mala- 
bar language. They are nevertheless but different 
dialects of the same language; and those who respec- 
tively use either, can in some measure understand 
each other. The accents are very different ; but the 
M^layala language is considered more perfect than 
Tamul, as containing a larger portion of Sanscrit, and. 
of the Pat^ or poetical dialect. The characters used 
in the Malayala language is nearly the same with 
that used among the Tamuls for writing poetry. 
There are several grammars of the Malayala language, 
and a dictionary. There are also translations of the 
Old Testament, and of the book of Common Prayers 
of the English Church, printed in this language." 
*' Mdlaoar, the name applied to the tract extending 
along the south-western coast of Southern India, 
is considered to be a corruption of the name Ma- 
layalam, which, in the vernacular dialect, signifies 
'skirting the hills.* Its original Sanscrit name is 
stated to have been Kevala, and its original occu- 
pants the Brahmans, though there is some reason 
to conclude that they mastered and enslaved a 
still more ancient race, which under the denomina- 
tion of Foliar^ groaned until lately under oppressive 
bondage. The Brahmans, who originally governed, 
it is said by an aristocracy of their own caste, became 
in consequence of their incessant and ruinous intestine 
discords, subject to a great potentate, who ruled them 
by Permals (viceroys), a succession of these officers 
holding the dignity about twelve years each, until 
towards the commencement of the ninth century, 
when Cheruma Perumal threw off the yoke, established 
his independance, and divided his dominions with the 
Nairs, whom he had invited from the Carnatio. 
Having subsequently professed Islamism, be repaired 
to Mecca, and there ended his days,** The above 
account gives the true characteristics of Brahmanical 
rnle. It is probable enough that the Brahmans, 
whom we have seen built temples in Java, which are 
now in ruins, were driven out of the island on account 
of their attempts at tyrrannous usurpation. The 
native Mas^almans of Malabar are called Moplahs, or 
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Mapilas, a name sapposed to be oontractpd from 
Mabapilla, or ^child of Mocha'; in Arabia Maha means 
mocha, and Pilla^ a ohild. Tbej are a very fanatical 
race, and their hatred to the Hindas has been shown in 
frequent outbreaks, in the foregoing account of the 
aboriginal population of India, we have gathered 
the few facts concerning them at our disposal. The 
origin of most of these wild tribes is involved in obs- 
curity, and little or no dependence can be placed on 
the traditions which they may happen to possess con- 
cerning it. The Aryans no more than the Hindus, 
who were descended from them devoted any attention 
to the history of the country where they settled. 
They contented themselves with reducing to a state of 
bondage such of the inhabitants as they were able to 
Subjugate, without troubling themselves with inquir- 
ies, which the latter could probably rarely satisfy. 
The early writers were too busy in developing the re- 
sults of their metaphysical speculations into religious 
systems of philosophy, to bestow any care in investi- 
gating historical facts. The first invaders of the 
country regarded such of the aborigines with whom 
toey came in contact, with little difference of opinion. 
They were all, more or less, objects of comtempt, 
as ''black skins" and when in course of time, the dan- 
ger of complete amalgamation into the mass of the 
population was foreseen, the lines of demarcation were 
laid down, and the intermarriage of the races strictly 
prohibited. When the supremacy of the Brahmans 
was established, the aborigines were either reduced to 
servitude, or driven to the hills and districts remote 
from the Hindu settlements. 

As the Hindu population increased they pushed on 
to some of the seats occupied by the aborigines, who 
stilt, however maiotaiuedj as we have seen, their 
distinctive characteristics. That the original concep- 
tions of Hinduism became mised up in practice with 
the rude and barbarous religious rites of the abori- 
gines is no doubt true. The latter, too, in becoming 
converts to the Hindu religion, retained much that 
had previously distinguished them. Reformers of 
the Hindu religion have sprung up, from time to 
time, actuated by a desire to restore it to what they 
conceive to have been its original purity. The Bifah- 
mans, however, as a class, have resisted all attempts 
to remove abuses, and superstitions, by which their 
own supremacy is assured. Many practices, which 
offended against the moral and civil law have been 
swept away by British rule, but the caste tyranny, 
and the power of the Brahmans, are still in force 
among the great mass of the Hindu people. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII. 

'* A PLEA FOR.THE FOREST TRIBES/' * 



"The forest laws are day by day becoming very 
oppressive everywhere. In onr own Presidency we 
thought that the oppression was great. We hear the 
same cry from Bombay. We pnhlish below an im- 
portant letter addressed to the Bombay Gazette by 
Bbugnt, putting forward a **A plea fot the Forest 
Tribes.*' The scientific forest conservancy, t which 
has become a mania with our Indian Qovernment, 
has created a good deal of discontent among the ryot 
population ot the country, and the Government eitber 
blindly or wilfully shut their eyes to it. We give 
the letter of Bhugut below : — 

" Sir,— We have read a good deal lately in your 
columns ahout the rights and wrongs of the forest 
tribes in connection with the bran-new system of 
scientific forest conservancy which the Government 
are now laboriously attempting to introduce in va* 
r4ous parts of the Presidency ; but few persons 
appear to have any correct idea of the extreme 
magnitude and importance of the subject in its 
bearing on the interests of the forest tribes and 
general population of the oountrpr. Of whom, .then, 
do these forest tribes consist, and what are 
their approxinoate numbers ? Full information on 
both points will be found hy all who seek for it in 
*^|Mr. Campbell's admirable Gazetteer^ and Mr. Baine's 
Census Heport of 18^1.'* Mr. Campbell's account of 
tbe forest tribes under each district head contains, 1 . 
think, all that mo'st persons will care to read, and all 
at any rate that is essential to be known on the sub« 
ject ;and the following figures taken from Mr. 
Baine's "Census Keportof 1881." will give some idea 
ef the numbers of the chief forest and aboriginal 

o The above appeared in the Supplement to the Madras 
Hindu, 2^th May, 1885. 

f Whatever side issues may be involved the conservancy 
of the Indian Forests is a very useful and important work, in 
reference to the rain- fall and moisture which India requiroSi 
as w^ll as to the value of the timber. 
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Bhil 




.«• 




• • • 


S,47,220 


Varly ... 




«•• 




.#• 


69,534 


Eathodi or 


Katkari 


.4. 




... 


. 61,288 


Thaknr ... 




... 




».. 


64,739 


Dabia ... 




»«• 




• • . 


10,883 


Ghodra .•• 




... 




•«• 


84,465 


Dbodia ... 




..« 




... 


58,819 


Naikada ... 




..« 




• •w 


26,289 


Dhangar... 


Total 






«•» 


10..584 




678,816 



Many minor castes, snoh as Gamtas, Ohors, Patils 
Wagris, &c., add to the general popniation of the for- 
est tribes, and no account has been taken of the ex- 
tremely numerous class of Mabars and Kalis — both 
Ghati and Konkoni — which form a very important 
element in forest villages, and which are, as regards 
their habits and occupations, practically undistin* 
guishable from the aboriginal tribes. The Mabars, 
alone, are estimated to amount to 2,52.523, while 
the Ghati KoHs are reckoned at 8,441,146, the 
Eonkani Eolis at 1,20,006, and the miscellaneons 
Xplis — exclusive of ten Talabdas of Qujerat — 
at 1,17,397. 

This then is the vast community which has a 
deep, nay a vital, interest in what is euphemistically 
called by some, conservancy, by others, confiscation of 
the forests. Though ordiaarily dumb and inarticulate^ 
a community as numerous and as prolific as this can- 
not well be overlooked in connection with any scheme 
of scientific forestry ; and if the forest tribes be nofe 
carefully taken into account, they will be apt, sooner 
or later, to assert their rights, in a very awkward and_ 
indiscriminating fashion. These forest tribes and 
early races have from time immemorial taken up 
their habitation in the hills. The Ghats and upland 
fastnesses are their natural homes ; and amidst all 
the dynastic changes of many centuries the lordship 
of the jangles they have hitherto held unquestiooed 
with the tiger and the bear. Averse to settled indu8« 
try in any shape, they lead a nomadic and precarious 
existence. Their mode of tillage, locally known as 
koomri and dalhi^ is of the roughest and most wiste* 
ful kind. Ihey strip a hill- side in order to raise 
a few middling crops of nachni and vari ;^ and 
their faith in rab or wood-ash manure is at 
once childlike and grand. Wood-cutters and 
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* obarcoal-bnniert by berediiary rigbt, tb^se tribes 
have hitberto filled an important and well-reoognised 
place in tbe sooial economy. They have always sup- 
plemented IheiF scanty earnings by vending to^the 
■ community various edible.kindsof fruits and roots, the 
leaves of the pala and apta, honey, gum, and diverse 
other actioles of a similar cbaraoter. Forest produce 
of this kind was the natural heritage of the jungle 
tribes who collected it, oftei) with much toil and 
labonr, and always under conditions that gave them 
B clear right to tbe profits of their own industry. 
They not only collected but distributed these products, 
and were, in fact, the only agency by which the de- 
mands of the local markeii could ordinarily be sap» 
plied. 

Armed with bow and arrow or light bamboo spear 
many of tbem are great hunters, and they are not 
at all particular about what they eat. They worship 
the brab and eocoa«nut palm, which supplies them 
with toddy-juice,, which they regard as veritable 
meat and drink. When fresh they find the juice 
a wholesome and pleasant stimulant, and to a 
half-starved people an invaluable substitute for food. 
Fermented, the juice is universally esteemed as a 
febrifuge. It enables the jungle tribes to defy with 
inpunity the deadly malaria of tbe valleys and the 
water springs choked with poisonous vegetation. A 
prophyladic against sickness, a universal remedy 
against all jungle ailments, a Qod-given f<^od the 
fermented juice of the toddy-tree is regarded by the 
jungle tribes as oneof Vbhnu's* greatest gifts; and the 
intoxication which so excites our modern British 
Pharisee — for intoxication is, of course, unknown 
in England, may be readily condoned in the case of 
half-savage races which advancing civilization 
has proscribed, and which are compelled to wage 
for bare existence a constant and unequal strtiggle 
with all the perils of the hills and woods, perils of 
air and perils of water, perils of men and perils of 
beasts, perils of hunger, sickness, aod death. 

Clothes they wear of the scantiest. A rag or string 
round the loins ; a necklace of beads ; and hair 
tied up in a knot ; eyes blood-shot : lineaments 
pinched and worn, teliiog of many a hard struggle 
with hunger and thirst, heat and cold, fever 
and small-pox ; puny of stature, and as a rule 
hideously ill-favoured, these wild men of the woods 
present at once an interesting study, and an im * 

^ We have already noticed some o£ the objects of the wor- 
ship of tbe AborigiDal Tribes. 
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portant problem to the philosopher and the states^ * 
man. What is to be done with them ; how are they 
to be empioyed; how can they be made nsefnl mem- 
ber* of Society ? Thid is the manner of man npoa 
whom the new forest rnles have fallen like a fatal bligbl 
•>— like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. By one dire-^ 
fnl stroke of the pen he finds himself at onoe « 
proscribed outcast in his own wilds. His hills and / 
jangle fastnesses are suddenly proclaimed to be State/ 
forests. Every vegetable and mineral - sabstanc^ 
therein is declared to be ^ forest prodnce." All 
forest produce is declared to belong to the Grown. 
And no one is allowed to remove any forest prodaoe 
whatever without the formal permission of the 
** jungle-walla Sahib," the new forest Kiog. The 
new King, moreover, is no roi/aneant^ but a terrible 
white man, a typical sahib, painfully in earnesti 
Sworn to protect every green tree, a deadly foe to 
every black man armed with the axe. Does a wretch-* 
' 6d Varii scratch clean half an acre of slope and 
cover it with a layer of bushes and scrub, all ready to 
burn— down comes the forest guard and arrests him 
for committing waste I Does he lop a kheir or an ain 
tree, or any of the hundred-and-one kinds specially 
reserved — away with him to the Magistrate for in- 
juring Crown property ! Does he cut a few reeds for 
his hut, or bamboos for his cattle shed-^-be is a thief 
(Qod save the mark), he has stolen public property t 
Does he carry to the nearest bazaar a few eommon 
rafters for sale — he has taken what does not beloug 
to him, he has no permit, he must forfeit them I 
Does he collect for his own use a little store of mow-* 
ra flowers, or koriuda berries, or nuts, or edib'e 
roots, or what not, — 'poor fool, he little knows that he 
is committing a crime, that mowra flowers and all 
other forest produce are no longer his, that they are 
all put up by contract to the highest bidder, and 
that all property in them is transferred to the neigh« 
bouriog Parsee or Hindu contractor I Of oourse, he 
is " fully informed" — (this phrase has now become 
classical) — that all this is done for his own good» 
that the mowra belongs to the Queen, that illicit 
distillation must be stopped, that intoxication is a 
great sin which cannot be allowed under a moral 
British Raj, &c., &c. Admirable and excellent reasons 
to Mr. Conservator Jones, but not, 1 fear, equally con- 
vincing to poor Rama Bhil, who points to his pinched 
stomach and thinks ruefully how the wolf is to be 
kept from the door. It is believed to be a moot 
point whether snakes and jungle fever are or are not 
^' forest produce" within the meaning of the Act. The 
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Advocate-General is believed to have once expressed 
tbe opinion that the term ** forest prodnoe/* for the 
pnrpose of the Forest Department inclndes every- 
thing in a forest which mi&ht nnder any conceive- 
able oircamstances be turned to pecuniary account. 
It may fairly then be argued that if any poor Bhil 
were to make a profit out of catching snakes 
or curing jungle fever he might fairly be pro- 
secuted for attempting to appropriate forest dues 
which clearly belong to our energetic and omnivorous 
oonservator. Now, sir, 1 do not question for a mo- 
ment the excellent motives of the Government and 
its officers in seeking to protect the forests and to 
reclothe tbe barren hill slopes ; but the question I 
have to ask tou is simply this : — What on earth are 
these poor wretched forest tribes to do under the pre« 
sent system ? Thej are forbidden to cultivate for fear 
of spoiling the forests. They are deprived of all 
honest employment whatever. They are absolutely 
forbidden to cut on their own account any green 
thing. And all forest produce is declared to belong 
to the OrowQ. I say again, what on earth are they 
to do ? Surely it needs no sreat penetration to see 
that the situation is a ole^r trnpassi, a deadlock and 
oflicial eul de aae^ and one that must lead to serious 
oonsequencAs if powerful and effectual remedies be 
not applied.* It is not too much to say that under 
the present regime of so-called scientific conser- 
vancy the treatment of these unfortunate forest tribes 
has been simply scandalous. They have been of 
late years systematically treated as though they were 
outcasts from society, aud had no rights whatever, 
certainly none that can be pleaded against the all- 
powerful Raj Sirkar. Thousands are said to have 
emigrated to the neighbouring native states to 
avoid the oppressive treatment to which they are 
DOW subjected in British territory ; but unfortn- 
nately even there the ubiquitous Governmeut 
official is able to pursue them, aud bitter oom- 

Klaint is made that pressure is now habitually 
rought to bear on native states to oblige them to* ' 
adopt the very system which is doing so much injury 
in British territory. Where, I ask, is this wonder- 
ful and ever-widening circle of oppression to end? 

• This 18 a qnestion for the *' Aborigines* Protection Society" 
of which Mr F W. Chesson^ is the energetic secretary. The 
Aborigioes of India are, we fear, doomed to extinction, like 
the aborigioes of many other countries. The Bbils, as we 
noticed before, have in part been brought within the pale of 
civilization, and, as soldiere have done good service. 

* Siaoe writing wt hare to regret the death of thii gentleman. 

30 
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If it be oec^ss^ry to rmn the forest triboi in Britisti 
territory by convertiog into state forest every acre 
of nnocGnpied land that the t'orest Department cai\ 
seize, by prohibiting all cultivatiog in forest limits, 
by expelling the villagers from their homes, by appro- 
priating the mowra, by placing an embargo on toddy, 
by claiming as Crown property everything thatgrowa 
or is produced on God's earth — why, sir, I ask is it 
necessary to extend this iaiqnitous and ontraceona 
systein to the neighbonriug native states, which are 
gradually comiog to be regarded as havens of refaga 
ligainst British oppression. Now, this story, strange 
as it m^y seem, an<i bad as it is is unhappily no new 
story, The main features of it have been for many- 
years pasta stock subject of controversy between tha 
forest o£SciaIs and district ofBcers, and have been mora 
them once i)rouj;ht into public notice--' notably in 
an able paper entitled i ^^ Persecution in the Western 
Ghats," by a well known inember of the Bombay- 
Civil Service, in the pages of the Calcuita S^view^^ 
$ut as long as Government are pleased to place their- 
conscience in the keeping of the Forest and Akbar^ 
depai^tments, so long there is very great fear, nay cer- 
tainty, that these miserable forest tribes will go to tha 
wall. The letters front forest officers recently published 
in your coltimns clearly show the spirit in which this 
important question is regarded by the officials of tha 
Forest Department. You will donbtless call to mind ia 
this connection the ei^traordinary letter on ''Forests,*** 
which you. published not very long ago. The next 
suggestion which appeared was, if I remember right,^ 
one from a correspondent who called himself ' Yiator,** 
who charitably expressed the view that the forest 
tribes were an anachronism, and ought to be exter- 
minated ;.*^not, he was pleased to say, by &re and 
aword, but apparently by bag and baggage deportatioa 
fron^ their homes, while the Young Bhils and Yarlis. 
be proposed to treat like young panther cubs, confina 
them in iron cages with a chain round th^ir leg. 

While sentiments like these are freely advocated 
in the public press, and while th^ forest tribes ara 
9penly treated in the manner described in this letter^ 
iji is surely high time for some one to sav a wori on, 
their behalf. These poor wretched devils h^ve no 
ijatea sacer^ no, pnblic or recognised protector to sin g^ 
their griefs nnd j,oys, and to urge their rights before 
these omnivorons and insatiable departments ; but it 
may not be out of place occasionally to remem-. 
her that Dublas and Yarlis are God's creatures^ 
%nd British subjects, and are entitled, a^ such, to ordi- 
nary humanity ^nd to common justice." — " Bhuguk^V' 
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ABORiaWES OF INDIA. 

THE TUDAS NEAR OOTACAMUND, NILQIRIS. 

<< The Tudas^ or, as they are more commonly called, 

Taruvara (a Tamil terin for 'herdsmen'), number 

one thonaand, inclnding women and children, and 

divide themselves into two classes— Pat)bi>, or TeraU 

|t#, who can hold all sacred offices ; and Katas^ or. 

T^LTdan, who are the laymen. The Tuda9 are a sin-' 

gnlarly handsome race, tall and athletic, with Roman 

noses, heantifal teeth, and large, fall, expressive 

eyes. They never wear any covering on the head, 

but their jet-black hair is allowed to grow to the 

length of six or seven inches, and forms a thick, 

bnshy mass of curls all round. Their women retain 

their good looks longer than the females of the low 

country, and many of the girls are exquisitely beauti-* 

ful. l!heir dress consist? of a short under-garment 

folded round the waist, and fastened by a girdle. 

Over this is thrown a sort of mantle, or toga, which 

covers every part except the head, legs, and right 

arm. The tresses of the women are allowed to fall 

in natural profusion over the neck and shoulders. 

Their villages which they call Atunts or Morttiy are 

generally situated on some lovely verdant slope, near 

the borders of a wood. They breed no animals save 

the buftalp, nor do they engage in agriculture or any 

other pursuit, but wander over the hills, of which 

it is said they are the aborigines, free and unshackled. 

In their MarttSj their dairies form a separate builds 

ing of superior size, which is viewed by them as sa<i 

cred, into which no femaje is allowed to enter. They 

have a temple dedicated to Truth, but there is no visi-i 

ble representation within ; in fact, nothing but three 

or four bells in a niche, to which libations of milk 

are poured out. They salute the sun on its rising^ 

and- believe that, after death, the soul goes to Om^ 

liorr, * the great country,' respecting which they do 

not attempt to furnish anv description. They have 

sacred groves, called Tgrivii, and to these herds of 

buffaloes are attached, whose milk is allotted entirely 

to the calves | and the priests *of these groves are 

called Pal-al^ from Tamil words signifying ' milkt 

men.' They are honest, brave, inoffensive, and con-s 

tented ; but, on the other band, they are indolent, 

and do not esteem chastity a virtue. Their dwellings 

more resemble the dens of heasts than the abodes of 

men. A door about two feet high, and so narrow aa 

almost to forbid ingress, leads to a dark, dirty chamber, 

\irhere a whole family may be fouud huddled together^ 
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Yet, even here, in spite of their rade dress and not 
over cleanly habits, the beanty of their maidens can- 
not be overlooked. Their symmetry of form, and the 
tender and delicate expression of tbeir featnres, en- 
able them to stand a comparison with the paler bean- 
ties of the West. Amon^ the most singnlar of their 
customs is the sacrifice of buffaloes at their funerals, 
attended with a strange sort of game. These animals, 
which are of a prodigious size, and far larger and 
wilder than the buffaloes of the plain, are driven into 
an enclosed area by a party of young men armed with 
huge clubs, who join hands and dance a sort of 
circular dance among them. They then with shouta 
and blows excite the fury of the herd, and at a 
given signal two athletic youths throw themselves 
upon a boffalo, and, grasping the cartilage of the 
nostrils with one hand, hang on to the neck with the 
other. Two or three more rush to their aid, while 
others strike the animal with their clubs, and goad 
him on to fury. After a time, when the buffalo is 
nearly exhausted, they fasten a bell to its neck and 
let it go. in this way they oi^^^i^^eower the whole 
herd in succession, and then resume their dance, 
which is concluded by a feast. The next day 
a similar scene takes place ; but on this occasion 
the buffaloes are dragged by the sheer force 
of six or eight men up to a mantle cootaining 
the relics of the deceased, and there slain with a siogle 
blow from a small axe. In the, desperate straggles of 
the infuriated animals to escape, the Tudas are often 
severely wounded ; but the courage and strength they 
display is very remarkable, and it is a point of honour 
for those who have first attacked an animal not to 
receive assistance. Another singular, though not un- 
ique, custom of thA Tvdas is that of polyandry, also 
found among the Ifairs of Malabar, and the hill tribes 
of theHimalaya. The brothers of a family regularly have 
only one wife, and the same arrangement is frequently, 
nay, generally, adopted with others not related. As a 
consequence of this female infanticide was formerly 
practised, and, though stopped for a time by the 
exertions of the late Mr. Sullivan, has, it is feared, 
been again resumed. Many conjectures have been 
made as to the origin of the Tu'ias, but as yet no certain 
traces of their past history have been discovered* 
Their language is quite isolated, the sounds of it are 
deeply pectoral, and it seems to have no affinity either 
with Sankrit or with any other language of the 
East," 
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TO THE READER. 

. It was the original intention of the Compiler of the following pages 
to have written a History of India. 

It seemed natmal to first present the reader with some account of 
a country remarkable for its physical features, and still more so for the 
peculiarities of its peoples. It was soon found that the prosecution of 
this plan would necessitate not one but many introductory chapters, 
which would amply sufl5ce to form a work of itself. The Compiler, 
therefore, consulted many authorities, from whom he freely quotes, in 
order to enable the reader to form a competent idea of the Geography 
of India, manners, customs, and pm^uits of the inhabitants. 

Another consideration subsequently presented itself to his mind, 
namely, whether in view of the many excellent Histories of India, 
extant, the time had yet arrived for a new one ? The writer, rightly 
or wrongly, thought not. The hiformation collected in the following 
pages will, it is hoped, prove of interest to the general reader, and form a 
useful companion .to any History of India. Since this work was put to- 
gether, Burma has been added to the Indian Empire. The annexation of 
this Kingdom has given rise to much controversy. Without entering into 
any arguments on the subject, we may observe that the cruelties of 
King The^baw merited punishment, and at the same time it was neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the country and the peace of the inhabitants 
that a stop should be put to the state of lawlessness that prevailed in 
Burma. Another phase also has occurred in the History of India, 
one the importance of which cannot be eiaggerated. For the first time 
the people of this great country, whose differences of religion, caste, and 
custom are so great, have agreed to sink these and meet on the common 
platform of patriotism. Congresses to which delegates, Hindu, Mahom- 
edan, Parsi, and Christian, were sent, have been held in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Allahabad, and last year in Bombay. These Congresses have 
discussed, with great unanimity, questions affecting the well-being of the 
people, and they have demanded a share in the government of the 
country, such as was contemplated and promised to qualified Indians 
in Her Gracious Majesty's Proclamation of iSsS, We believe that 
these rights cannot long be withheld, and that the possession by Indians 
of what is their legitimate due is only a question of time. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER XIII. 

In the last chapter we gave some partionlars— nnfor- Authoritiet. 
Innately those we hare are but scanty — conjoerning the - — 
aborigines of India. We reserve such details as we 
can gather of their bnildings for a subsequent chap- 
ter, when the architecture of the Hindus will be 
briefly noticed. The Aryans, as previously stated, 
applied the term * Asuras,* signifying ' Demons,' 
or enemies of the gods, to the people, who knew not 
the Yedic deities. The aborigines were also called by 
the new settlers ^ Dasyns,' and these epithets were 
generally used by the Aryans to distinguish the tioa 
eham KrUhnamy or ' blaokskins' from themselves, a 
people of fair complexion, and whose ideas of the 
gods differed. The Rig-veda contains some references 
to architecture supposed to relate to the cities of the 
aborigines of India, and the Yedas imply that the 
non- Aryan races of India had numerous and well- 
fortified cities, with palaces and other structures of 
importance. The Aryans, whose aocestors once lived 
together in the Highlands, north of the Himalaya 
Mountains, were a non-building people. They are des- 
cribed as having no temples ; and therefore adapted 
the style of architecture which they found. The 
reader is already acquainted with many details of the 
structure of existing temples and other edifices in India 
from descriptions given in previous chapters of this 
work. We now propose to follow a contemporary 
Hiodu writer,* who has written a short, but interest- 
ing work on the Indo-Aryans. The author commen- 
ces by stating that Central Asia was probably the 
earliest point of ethnic movement — the homestead of 
the human family, the common abode of those races, 
which have guided the van of civilization, and that a 
study of the morphology and grammar of the Sanskrit 
in its oldest form, and of the Celtic, Greek, Latin, 
Lettish, Sclavonic and Persain, shows us that all 
these languages sprung out of the same parent tongne, 
now extinct.' ' AflSnity |in language certainly affords 
some presumption of affinity in race ; but it is not in 
languages alone that an affinity exists between the 
Indians, the Iranians, the Qreeks, and the Ro- 
mans; their mythologies also imply a commnnity of 
origin, and no doul9t they yield some data for ethnic 
deductions.' The primitive Aryans were savages 

® * The Indo-Aryans. their History, Creed, an 1 Practice' by 
Ramachandra Ghosha, F. R. 8. 1 , Member of the Royal Asiatic ' 
Society, London. (Calcutta. 1881). 
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subsisiiog by hunting. They afterwards became a 
pastoral people, ,and m process of time became divid- 
ed into clans, pnrsned ^grioultnre, and constructed 
permanent habitations, rude huts, indeed, but forming 
hamlets, which in course of time necessitated some 
kiod of government such as prevailed in feudal com- 
Process! V 6 munities. Gradually these became united into small 
civilization. . States with religious, social, and politioal organisations. 
The Indo-Aryans had reached this state of civilisa- 
tion previous to their immigration into India. Thither 
they carried with them their habits and cnstomp and 
mode of government. In the Rig«veda occur numer- 
ous allusions to their 'old home,' which point to its be- 
ing in a colder country. The mention made of the 
Uttarakurus shows the connexion of the Aryans with 
the countries to the north of the Himalayas. This 
is supposed to be the ottopokopa of Ptolemy, which 
Lassen says must be sought for to the eastof Eashgar. 
The Vendidad speaks of the gradual diffusion of the 
first sixteen settlements of the Aryan race, and of tha 
Airyana-vaejo (Aryan residence), as their original 
country . 'The Airyana-vaejo could be localised in the 
basin. of the Araxes, which was identified with the 
Oxns in the time of Herodotus.' However the ad- 
mission of the ^ra^na oA;as (the 'old home'), on the 
paft of our ancestors shows olearlv that they came to 
India from beyond the In Jus.' This home was pro- 
bably Media, from which the whole family * was dis- 
persed by a Turanian t invasion. ' After crossing the 
Hindukush, the eastern branch first settled on the 
North- Western frontiers of India, in the Panjab, and 

^ '' The ancestors of the Aryan race once lived together in 
the highlands north of the Himalaya mountains. A time 
came of which histoir gives as no account when the old 
Aryan tribes separated from each other, and left their ancient 
abode to seek new settlements. Two great tribes, the old 
Hindus and the Persians, crossed the Himalaya mountains and 
found new homes oh the banks of the Ganges and Indus, from 
whence they soon spread over Hindustan, Persia, &o. The 
rest of the Aryan tribes (of which the Kelts were the first), at 
difEerent times, and at considerabb intervals, travelled west- 
ward and came into Europe. The Hindu languages, I., Sanscrit 
(dead) II. Hindu, Hindustan, Bengali, Mahratti (all descendants 
from the Sanscrit) IIL. Cingalese (language of Ceylon) IV. 
Gipsy dialect. Iranian^ are I, Zend, the old language of 
Persia. II. Persian.** 

Turanians. t The term, Turanian, has been applied to peoples (as weH 
as to their languages) not speaking any of the Indo-Boropeaa 
Janeuages, (Those of Europe- with few exceptions; Of the 
Indian peninsula, and of &ie Iranian plateau viz. Persian 
Armenian, and the ancient tongues of Asia minor, and to 
those not speaking tiie ShemUiCy which embraees the ancient 
Hebrew, the modem Arabic, and the languages of Northern 
Africa). 
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even beyond the Panjab on the Enbba I Here thej Auihontia. 

worshipped the san and fire, and the elements of Na* 

tare. Thej had the institntion of sacrifice, in which 
the Soma drink formed a part of the ceremonial. A 
schism, allnded to both in the Veda, and in the Avesta, 
seems to have sprang in the race, the caases of which, 
according to Haog were not only of a religions, bat 
of a social, and political natnre. Sabeeqaently the 
parties formed themselves into two branches, the 
lndo*Aryans and the Persa-Aryans, between whom 
feelings of bitterness were engendered which led to 
many sangoinary conflicts. The Indo^Aryans refused 
to submit to the forcible impo§ition of the doctrines 
of Zoroaster npon them by Yishtaspa, regarding 
whom, Ghosha says : * We are still in the dark, bat he 
mast have been different from the father of 
Darins, as he was a more ancient character/ The 
same author mentions that according to the 
Big-veda, * Bhriga originated pyrocultos, and 
promoted the celebration of sacrificial oeremonies in 
the world at large ; and* there can be no doubt that 
our ancestors, who composed the eastern branch of 
the Aryan race, were originally fire-worshippers.' 
They also recognised the supreme principle of Good, 
and the principle of Evil. These in the Zend Avesta 
are respectively Ahura Maada, the alUknowing or 
wise lordf and Angro-mainyush, which correspond 
with Asura-pracheta and Nirriti, of the Veda. There is 
this difference, however, noted by Ghosha, that in the 
conception of the Zend-Avesta these principles are 
independent creators, the one of good ; the other of 
evil ; while in the Veda, Nirriti is not ^* an unoreate 
eternal substance." 

After a lapse of some centaries the Indo-Aryans 
settled down in India and became removed from all 
connexion with their primitive homes, so that they 
came to regard themselves as the autocthones of 
Indian soil. Daring the time of their establishing 
themselves in their new home they were occupied in 
sabjugatiog the wild and vigorous aborigines, and 
breaking down their residences. Then the task, after 
a time, commenced to bring them over to Brahmaoism, 
which spruncT up long after their occupation of the 
country. We differ from the author we have quoted 
in his inference that the Indo-Aryans preserved their 
distinction from the aborigines. It is not probable 
that they were enabled to bring into subjection the 
aborigines of India by the sword alone. They must 
have formed alliances with some of the wild tribes^ 
and no doubt intermarriages took place^ and a more 
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or less amalgamation of the two peoples, which resnit- 
ed in the modern Eindns. This woald naturally be 
a consequence of their proximity to people, who ex- 
ceeded them in nambers. The divisions of caste, and 
the restrictions in regard to intermarriages were 
imposed too late to prevent nn intermingling of 
races, which had already proceeded to a great ex- 
tent. The primitive Aryans were all a pastoral and 
agricultural people. They were frequently obliged 
to fight, in defence of the lands they had already 
acquired, or for the purpose of pushing farther 
into the interior of the country. Hence the peo- 
ple were all prepared for -war, and the distinc- 
tion between an * agricultural,' and a ' warrior' caste 
was only established at a later period, when they 
were become morf^ settled, and less distracted by fears 
of the attacks of the aborigines. '^ When each mem- 
ber of the community had the privilege to approach 
the gods with his own prayers and offerings there 
could be no sacerdotal order. Then the castes had 
no existence, in the sense which they afterwards 
acquired. * The main difference consisted in color 
and feature ; and hence varna gradually came to im- 
ply caste. Caste then was purely an ethnological ins- 
titution. In the Veda, varna appears in the sense of 
color, of bright color or light, and of race, the white 
and the dark. The three higher Varhas, were appoint- 
ed in proportion to their more or less' freedom from 
taint of admixture with the aborigines, and the regula- 
tions which they were to observe, were all framed, 
with a view to keep them for the future distinct from 
the aborigines, and indeed, as much as possible from 
each oth^r, both in the prohibitions to their in- 
termarriage, and to their partaking of food together. 
Of course the sacerdotal caste, the Brahmans, took 
care to occupy the highest place. The lowest was 
assigned to the aborigines, and to those of the Aryans 
who had become more closely commingled with them. 
In order better to preserve these distinctions, occnpa- 
tions which it was only lawful for them to follow, 
were assigned to the members of each separate caste, 
and these were enforced by the sacred dictates of a 
religion, interpreted by the Brahmans, from books, 
which they interpolated to suit their purpose, and 
the reading of which was strictly prohibited to the 
vulgar. The Indo-Aryans had kings — the name 
signifying father of the house, and headman of 
the tribe. The office was often hereditary, but 
sometimes, elective. Mention is made of the im- 
position of taxes for the support of the Govern- 
ment. The village system was in existence^ and this 
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lasted in India down to the period of British rule. Authorities, 

It hasvbeen a snbject of regret to many English writers 

on Indian institations, that the ancient village system 
was ever abolished. It contained the nuolens of a 
political administration of the country which might 
have been extended, giving the natives of India a 
larger share in the conduct of their own affairs, and 
under the saperintendence of British officials, materi- 
ally assisting the Government, and saving much 
Administra- nnnecessary expense. "There were also halls of 
tion of jus- Jastice ; and the complicated law of inheritance was to a 
certain extent in force; and our ancestors had concep- 
tions of the rights of property and definite guarantees 
Pocial regn- tor their preservation, bad formalities for transactions 
latioQs. of exchange and sale, for payment, of wages, and for 

the administration of oaths. The laws of contract 
were developed. Debts and debtors are even advert- 
ed to ; and sometimes exorbitant interest was charged. 
-, , , The tricks of trade were also known in those days.'* 
Aryans pos^ These facts concerning the civil polity and social re- 
seated the gulations which prevailed among the indo- Aryans, 
verms of a show clearly that they possessed the germs of a 
higher civili- ^igh degree of civilization in the future. The 
fjrtioQ. statements are given by the author to whom we 

Facts in the ^*^® referred above, and they are founded on the Yedas 
Vedas. from which be quotes. The same Rig-veda gives 

. . ,. directions for the cnltivation and fertilisation of 
gncu ure. ^^^ ground, and the property in this is measured ^^^ ^®^®* 
• by rods for the respective holders. The surplus 
grain was stored, as a provision against a famine. 
Animals. ^^® domestic animals : the cow, the sheep, the goat^ 
the horse, and the goat are enumerated. The Rig- 
veda also gives a list of the wild animals, such as lions, 
tigers, bears, wolves, elephants, oxen, camels, deer^ 
antelopes, hogs, asses, rams, bullo, serpents, mosquitos, 
bees, mares, scorpions, worms, snakes, fishes, crocodiles, 
porpoises, apes, owls, boars, buffaloes, jackals, mice, 
foxes, frogs, rats, and different kinds of birds, i, e. 
peacocks, eagles, pigeons, vultures, ducks, swans, 
kites, crows, quails, falcons, &o.' 

Professions "^^^ Rig-veda, besides mentioning tl»e professions of 

and Trades, priest, poet, and physician, notices the different trades 

and handicrafts pursued by the people, comprising 

most of those that are practised in modern times, as 

well as those which have ceased to be pursued owing 

The Indo- to the Brahmanical prohibition — such as boat, and 

a marH i^*^^ ''^^P building. For these Aryans were a maritime and 

and commer- mercantile nation, not only trading on the rivers bat 

cial people, navigating in the open sea. They possessed a coinage. 

Coinage. Metal money was in use ; nishkas of gold are mention- 
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ed, A nishka was equal to font suvarnas^ and a $uvafna AuthoHtm. 
to flixteen mashas : a masba was equal to eight rattis, *"*"" 

and a ratti, in weight, to eight barlejxeorns. — 
The grain of wheat, or barley, as explained in a 
former chapter, being ^almost nniyersally the prim- 
ary unit of weight, and of measure. There are 
indications of solid bnildiogs, but these were proba- 
bly constructed very long after the period when the 
Aryans made their first settlement in India, They 
leauied the art from the people of the country, who 
were no doubt set to work by them to raise the * cities 
of stone,' the ^ cities made of iron'-^a metaphorical 
expression to denote theii^trength — ^^ cities with a 
hundred surrounding walls,* conveying the idea of 
fortified cities. To this source we must refer the 
houses mentioned in the Rig-veda — brick and stone 
buildings, halls * vast, comprehensive and thousand- 
doored.' The early Aryans were doubtless an imi- 
tative race, as their descendants, the Hindus, are at 
the present day, and they showed themselves apt 
pupils, as the numerous religious edifices, necessita- 
ted by their subsequent idolatrous worship, suffix 
ciently attest. The picture giren by the Rig-veda Big-Veda, 
of the Indo- Aryans is that of a people of pleasant and 
social habits, maintaining a friendly and neighbourly 
intercourse with each other. Their wives and 
daughters were at liberty to walk and ride abroad, 
and were without any reserve present at public feasts 
and games.* We have no exact aooount of the cere- * 
monies observed at marriages, but * early marriage 
by no means formed a rule ; and the women enjoyed 
a freedom of choice in the selection of their husbands* 
Ele-marriage of widows was not prohibited; and men- 
tion is even made of the marriage of a widow 
with her deceased bu8band*s brother.' Bamachandra 
Ghosha says ; ' Although intermarriages between 
these two castes, the Branmans and the Sudras, were 
disapproved, yet we can hardly beileve that they were 
ever prohibited.' The regulations and prohibitions 
as to marriage, which were afterwards imposed on the 
people by the priests, can be accounted for on two 
suppositions : either that the people had lapsed into 
gross immorality — in which case even, the means 
adopted, viz., of insisting on infant marriage, and 
prohibiting the re-marriage of widows, have miserably 
failed in their object — if such it was, to restrain vice— 
or that the control thus assumed by the Brahmans over 
the disposal of the people was a powerful means in 
their hands to maintain their superiority over the 
other castes. The latter suposition is more likely, 
and the one more iu aocordanoe with the motives of 
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priertorgft On« oUior reason we tiave already al- AuthoriUe9. 

IqdediQj the deaire to keep the raoe pure, but 

that we have abown was nntenable, as the miz« 
tore of the raoes must already have taken place. 
As for the saored cow, this aoimal was, in these 
times, slaaghtered to do honour to a distinguished 
guest. Not only was bovine meat eateo, but the peo- 
ple drank wine. ' Our ancestors were greatly addict- 
ed to- the drinking of spirits; indulged excessively 
both in Soma * and other strong drinks. Wines or 
spirits were publicly sold in shops for the general use 
of the community. In the Rig-veda a hymn 
ocours which shows beyond all doubt that wine 
was kept in leather bottles, and sold without 
any reserve to all comers.' If, among the 
numerous interdictions to which the people were sub- 
jected by an arbitrary priesthood, there had been none 
worse than the prohibition of strong drinks, we, 
should have no oocasion to find fault with their re- 
gulations. 

The early marriages, and the forbidding, .of 
widow re-marriage cannot be defended on any 
moral grounds. By the enforcement of the former 
the Hindu race has become deteriorated, phy- 
sically and mentally, and by the latter restriction, 
immorality and the crime of infanticide were made 
prevalent to a great extent among the people. With 
regard to dress, the men wore turbans, and clothing 
made of furs, skins, cotton and wool. They used 
variaus colours for dyeing textile fabrics. Their 
boots and shoes were made of bovine leather. Oyer 
their other clothes the women wore a sheet, or shawl. 
They were fond of jewellery, <' We read of, 'golden 
ornaments,' of 'golden collars,' 'bracelets,' and 'nnger- 
rings,' of 'an adorable uniform necklace,' of 'golden 
earrings,' golden neok-chains, anklets, and of 'jewel 
necklaces.' 

The same author has cited passages describing the 
carriages and war-chariots of these people, substantially 
built of wood and iron, with brazen wheels, and highly 
ornamented with gold. 

The wheels of Uie war-chariots were also armed, 
like those of the ancient Assyrians, and other nations. 
The warriors wore coats of mail of gold, golden breast- 
plates, and euirasses both of leather, and of gold. 
Other metals were also in use. From this it is evid- 
ent, as indeed, stated, that gold, silver, copper and 

^ A friend has suggested that this drink, which has puzzled 
the learned, might after all have been whisky i 
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iron were known and worked, and they appear to have 
been the first to discover how to tarn iron into steel/ 
The author proceeds to cite passages to prove that the 
Indo-Aryansdid not neglect the cnltivation of the scien- 
ces of mathamatics and astronomy. * The property of 
the right angled triangle was known to them. They 
also tried to express the relation between the dia- 
gonal and the side of a square, and arrived at a 
very close approximation. But the most interesting 
attempt they made in the cultivation of geometri- 
cal operations was that of squaring the circle.' 



AuthorUiit. 



A Btronomi- ' The mention of the ^ star-gazers^ of the calculator^ oi 
c a I k n ow- observers of the star^ and the science of astronomy^ 
ledge. warrants ns to conclude that astronomical science 

was then actively cultivated. The quinquennial cycle as 
Division of ^^'^ ^^ ^ sexcennial cycle was known to them; and the 
time. division of the year was made into twelve (or 13, i. e., 

the intercalary month) months consisting of 360 days, 
and each day having 30 muhartas. * The moon was 
to them the measurer of time; and there is apparently 
an expression of an astronomical fact that she shines 
only through reflecting the light of the sun. They 
knew that the *sun does never set nor rise.' A close 
observation of the moon's progress, and of the 
appearance of the group of stars near which she passed, 
was already made. They had also the conception of 
the use of the lunar and solar years; and of the me- 
thod of adjusting them with reference to each other. 
And they determined the cardinal points of the hori- 
zon; and calculated the eclipses. It was also known 
to them that the earth turns regularly round the sun, 
whence it derives light and heat. They also divided 
the year into seasons. It is an interesting fact that 
they had some knowledge even of the laws of attrac- 
tion } and it is not improbable that the law of gravita- 
tion may have been one of those known to them« We 
read of the constellations ; and the Lunar Mansions 
( the Lunar Zodiac ) comprise a division of the circle 
of the heavens into 27 equal parts of 13^20' to each 
part. It is to be understood that this division could 
not have been made without an instrument. Our 
ancestors must have possessed a knowledge of the use 
of appropriate apparatus like the armillary sphere to 
Source s o f explain the lunar Zodiac' Whether the Indo-Aryans 
knowledge. arrived at this degree of astronomical knowledge by 
their own unassisted inquiries, or whether they derived 

• A maburta, is given as a space of time, consisting o£ two 
gbaris, or of 48 minutes. This would make the day equivalent 
to ours of 24 bouri. 
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it from the Chinese Sieu^ which, according to Profes- 
sor Lassen, and others was introduced into Northern 
India before the 14th century B. 0. has been a subject 
of considerable argument. Ramachandra Qhosha 
takes the former view, while M. Biot supports the 
latter. Bamachandra Qhosha advances several state- 
ments founded on chronology, and the Vedas, in sup- 
port of his opinion, and makes it a matter of doubt 
whether the Ohinese did not borrow some of their as- 
tronomical ideas from the Indo-Aryans. Whatever 
the truth may be, it is certain that the latter did pos- 
sess an amount oif scientific knowledge at this early 
period, which if ifc had been pursued by their Hindu 
decendants, in every branch, would have left the gene- 
ral condition of Indian knowledge at a very different 
status to that which it holds at the present time. The 
internal dissensions of the country ; the Afghan and 
Mogul invasions had all, no doubt, a baneful effect on 
the further progress of science. Metaphysical and 
religious, speculation, too, seem to have exercised a 
more potent influenoe on the Hindu mind than the 
search after scientific truths, or the endeavour to pro- 
gress in the useful arts. But, more than all, the 
very nature of tbe Hindu institutions, made more and 
more deterrent to the attainment of practical know- 
ledge, by destroying individuality, and the efforts 
of genius, has acted most prejudicially to the advance- 
ment of the Hindu people, 

Ramachandra Qhosha, in his interesting work, 
proceeds to show that the Indo-Aryans had arrived at 
a considerable degree of knowledge of the property 
of herbs, and mode of medical treatment. He says : 
'^ There is ample evidence of the practice of medicine 
in those early days ; and we read of a * doctor who 
seeks a pataeat.'" '^ Animal anatomy" also, '^was per- 
fectly understood, at each of the different parts of the 
body had its own well defined name." 

The religious conception of the Indo-Aryans were 
embodied in the Vedas. *' The word Veda " (from the 
Sanskrit bidh^ or vidhi signifying rule, order, law, or 
precept, also applied to Brahma, and meaning provi- 
denoe) '4s significantly employed to designate those 
ancient Sanskrit works, in which is laid the foundation 
of ancient Brahmanic belief; and these works were ori- 

S'nally three, i. tf,, the Rig- Veda, the Sama- Veda, and 
e Yajur-veda." In ancient Sanskrit literature these 
are referred to as the trai-vidya, or the triple science. 
This three-fold Veda is comprehended under the name 
of Mantra (from Mantrana ; advice). " At a more 
subsequent period a fourth Veda was added to them ; 
32 
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though it was never held as sacred as its predecessors Auikor%tU§, 

were. However, they are dow commonly four in 

number, w^., the Rig-veda^ Veda of hymns; the Sama' 
veday Veda of chants ;the Yajur-veda, Veda of sacrifi- 
cial formulas ; and the Atharva^veda^ Veda of incan- 
tations, Manu,' in his Institutes, often speaks of the 
three first Vedas calling them trayam brahma sana' 
tanam. ^* He alludes to bat . does not designate by 
name, the Atharva-veda." "The true reason why the Colebrooke's 
three first Vedas are often mentioned without any Essays, i. p. 
notice of the fourth, must be sought, not in their ^^* 
different origin and antiauityi but in the difference 
of their use and purport.' 

"TheiZ/£is to the student of history the Veda Ghosha. 
par excellence. The greater portion of the hymns of 
the Rik-samhita was composed on the banks of the 
Indus ; their final reduction took place in India pro- 

Eer during the period when the Brahmanical element 
ad become predominant. The Rig-veda is no less a 
repository of the hymns which were composed after 
our early ancestors had reached the land of their 
adoption, and with which they addressed the gods in 
whom they believed, and extolled other matters with 
a spontaneous freshness and simplicity, than it is a 
store-house also, of those hymns which they had 
brought with them as the most precious heirloom from 
their ancient home to the West,* The hymns which 
they brought with them were preserved in families 
as single and unconnected compositions for several 
centuries solely by tradition, and thus they have 
undergone an amount of wear and tear ; and Prof. Pfofe s s o r 
Aufrecht very justly remarks that possibly only a Aufrecht, 
small portion of such hymns may have been pre- 
served to us in the Rik.f The Kig-veda consists, 
with a few exceptions, of detached prayers dedicated 
to divinities now no longer worshipped, some of 
whom are even entirely unknown* And in point 
of time and even literacy development it is the oldest 
of books and the earliest depository of Aryan faith. 
The Yajus, the Saman, and the Atharvan presuppose 
the Rik ; and the anteriority of the Bik to the 
Brahmanas is proved not only by the frequent 
allusions which are made to the former by the latter, 
but also by the words and phrases employed in the 
hymns themselves. The language and style of the 
Rik is artificial, and its^poetry is utterly deficient in 

® Langlois. Preface to hia French translation of the Rig-- 
reda, I. pp. X. XL See also Joaroal of the American OrienUl 
Society, IV, p, 249. 

t Weber's Indieche Studien, IV. p. 8. 
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QBtaral snblimiiy ; there is, however, one redeeming 
feature in it, namely, that moat of the hymns contain 
moral ideas and spiritual hopes and aspirations. 
Though there is little that is attractive and beautiful 
in the Eik, and though some of its hymns are utterly 
insipid and have no life or meaning at all, yet the 
volume itself gives life to antiquity, and gives us 
a real and living idea of our early ancestors. As a 
complete panorama of ancient religion it reveals to 
us the very beginnings of human life and thought. 
Fortunately there is no system in the Rik." 

Professor Roth calls the Rik the historical Veda, 
from the really historical elements it contains. It is 
divided into ten books, of which the first seven 
embrace the oldest, the most genuine and the most 
aacred hymns. The eighth and ninth books are arrang-^ 
ed on a different system from the first seven, which 
present the appearance of, as far as the tradition goes, 
an integral and not incongruous whole.' The tenth 
book bears evidences of a later origin. The traditions 
as to the authorship of the hymqs are unreliable. It 
is frequently attributed, in certain cases, to mythical 
personages. '^The hymns now united into a Samhita, 
or collection, had existed in detached forms, and were 
preserved as sacred heirlooms in different families, 
before they were aggregated together and arranged 
in the order in which we now find them. The hymns 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed, and 
in accordance with the families of various rishU* 
which are credited with their authorship. And 

^ The earlier Risbis did not in any case lay claim to in- 
spiration, nor did they look upon their compositions as divinely 
inspired ; but they knew and believed themselves simply to be 
the authors of the hymns of the Veda, and not to b6 writing 
by inspirations from God, as it has been alleged, since they 
frequently speak of them as the productions of their own minHs. 
They appear to have distinctly described themselves as the 
composers of the hymns. Nevertheless the Rishis were not alto- 
gether unconscious of higker influences. — Ramchandra Ghosha, 

HishiSj in Hindu mythology, are the children of the Menus, 
the offsprings of the Brahmadicas, who were the sons of 
Brahma, They are seven in number, and are named Easyapa, 
Atri, Vasishta, Viswamitra, Gautama, Jomadagni, and Bharad- 
waja. They are, astronomically, the husbands orthe.Plieiades. — 
(Stocqueler). These names occur amonsj those by which the 
authors oE the hymns are designated, of these Ramachandra 
Ghosha remarks : * It is, however, beyond doubt that the asrgre- 
gate assemblage of hymns which comprises the Rik-Samhita, 
could never have been composed b^ the men of one or even two 
generations; and it is to be especially observed here in connexion 
with this point that there are hymns composed by the sons as 
well ^3 by their fathers and earlier ancestors.— For fuller in- 
formation regarding the hymns of the Rik- Samhita, see. p. 88. 
Indo- Aryans by. Bamachandra Ghosha. 
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this classifioatioD is no doubt based aponasoientifie 
principle. It is very probable, that the reduction of 
the text may have taken plaoe at a later date than 
those of the Sanian and of the Yajns. The first eight 
Hymns, to books comprise hymns which are addressed to Agni, 
whom ad- Indra, the Visve-devah and other divinities. The 
dressed. ninth is solely dedicated to Soma, which has the 

closest connection with the Saman; whereas the tenth 
mainly supplied the materials for the Atharva-veda. 
The same hymn, which is dedicated to the same deity, 
is, however, sometimes addressed todifiFerent divinities. 
Many hymns also partake of the nature of petitions 
or panegyrics addressed to eminent chiefs or heroes 
either living or dead. But 'the general form of the 
hymns is dialogistio. The hymns are to be understood 
as combining the attributes of both prayer and 
praise; and in them the goodness, the generosity, the 
power, the vastness, and even the personal beauty of 
the deities are described with no end of rhetorical 
flourish. And also those deities are besought to 
confer blessings which are for the most part of a 
worldly and physical character; as food, wealth| 
a long life, a large family, power, cattle, cows, horses, 
protection against enemies, complete victory over 
them, and sometimes their utter destruction* 
But the hvmns themselves afford no directions for 
their employment, and make no mention of the occa- 
sions on which they are to be applied, or of the cere- 
monies at which they are to be chanted.f '' There 
are hymns, too, evidently of a later date, since they 
\ contain praises of certain kings for their gifts to the 
priest. Ramachandra Ghosha says, that ' it must not 
be assumed that the hymns of this Veda (the Rik- 
Samhita) are purely of a religions character. A 
hymn in the eeventh book recounts in a singularly 
jocular manner tbe revival of the frogs at the com- 
mencement of the rains, and likens their croaking to 
the singing of the Brahmans in ceremonial worships. 
It is certainly a curious fact that the same animal was 
selected by the earliest satirist of Qreece as the repre- 
sentative of the Homeric heroes.* t The author from 
whom we have quoted, and whose work is well worth 
the perusal of the student, says that Hhe Rik-8amhita 
is certainly a wonderful work ; and proves that 
the Indo-Aryan mind had been scientifically 

^ Wilson Rig-veda. 
History of the Veda, p. 

t Wilson's Big-veda, i. p. Viii. 

J Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 494. f. The 
preference is to the 'BATPAXOl, or the *Frogs, of Aristophanes. 
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developed long before the age of the poems of Homer Authoriiies. 

or Hesiod ; He regards it as a proof of the antiquity 

of the Vaidik hymns, that many words used in the 
Veda afterwards became obsolete. ' Then, in fact, 
the refinements of grammar had no existence. The 
hymns are drawn np in a great variety of metres^ 
most of which are peculiar to them. The metres so 
employed show a long and saocessfnl cultivation of 
the rhythmical art," 

The Samd-Vedaj or Veda of Chants, is an anthology, Qhosha. 
and purely a derivative production. This Veda was 
at one time the most comprehensive of the four Vedas. 
It is more copious than the Yajns and the Atharvan, 
though noi eqnal to the Rik. It is, however, nothing 
more than a recast of the Rik, being composed, with 
some exceptions, of the very same hymns, which are 
in their rtcA-form, although with the ^aman-aocents. 
The Saman is also remarkably deficient in literary and 
historical interest. It consists of two parts: — the 
A'rchika or Purvarchika, also called Ghhandograntha ; 
and Staubhika or Dttararchika, also called Uttaragran- 

tha' * the songs are consecrated to Agni, Indra, 

Frajapati, tioma, Varuna, Tvasta, Angira, Pnsha, 
Sarasvati and Indragni. The style of this Veda is 
upon the whole very antiquated." 

The Yajur^veda is in a double form the Black 
Yajus, or the Taitt iri-8amhita, and the white Yajus 
or the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. These, in the main, have* 
the same matter ; but they seem to differ from each 
other only as regards their details and arrangement. 
In the Black Yajus the formulas for the entire sacrifi- 
cial ceremonial are generally accompanied by dogmati- 
cal explanations, and ritual supplements ; while in the 
white Yajus the case is quite different. There they form 
subjects that are entirely distinct from one another. The 
Black Yajus is the older of the two.* The " White/' 
or orderly is manifestly intended as an improvement 
on the Black, which is of a motely charaoter.t The 
former is attributed to Yajnavalkya,and the latter to 
Jittiri. " The Indo-Aryans gave special preference Ghosha. 
to the Yajus ; for it could better satisfy their sacrifi- 
cial wants than the Saman or the Rik." 

* Goldstacker's Literary Remains, i, p. 277, 

f The Black and the White Yajus originated, no douht, 
with a schism of which Yaja-i-Valkya was most prohably the 
author. They originated in the eastern parts oJc Hindustan, 
iu the country of the Kurupanchalas, and they belong to a 
period when the Brahmaaical origanisation and the system of 
c^te were completely consolidated. ( Weber's History of In- 
dian Literature, p. 107). 
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The Black Yajas contains the forinulaa for the enr 
tire sacrificial ceremonial, sach as those to be found in 
the Samhita of the W.hite Tajas ; bat the order in 
both of them is quite different. The formulas for 
the most part, are for the new and full-moon sacri- 
fices ; for the morning and evening fire-sacrifices ; 
for the sacrifices to be offered every four months at 
the beginning of the three seasons ; for the soma- 
sacrifice for the construction of altars; for thesantra- 
mani ceremony ; for the Asvamedha, or horse-sacri- 
fice ; for the Purushamedha, or human sacrifice ; 
for the Sarvamedha, or universal sacrifice ; for 
the Pitrimedha or oblation to the Manes ; tfnd for 
the Pravargya^ or purificatory sacrifice. The Tajuh- 
Samhita consists chiefly of prayers and invocations 
to be used at the consecration of utensils afid at sa- 
crificial ceremonial." " The Atharva-veddj though 
next to the Rik, is the most comprehensive and 
valuable of the four collections. The Atharvan 
is almost entirely a Rig-veda ; but it has also 
many points of contact with the Tajus. * And there 
is no doubt that its songs rank chronologically 
with the Brahmans f of the Rik, the Saman, and 
the Yajus. It was but after a hard struggle that the 

o Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 148. 

f A Brahmana was originally a theological tract, and it was 
so designated because it owed its origin to brahman or prayer, 

** The woid Brahma or Brahman is the most important word 
of Hindu theology and 'philosophy, Brahma occurs twice in 
the Nighantavas or the Gloesai, as a name for **food" [Annanama 
2, 71,andfor "ricAea" (Dhananama 2,10)1 In Sayana's com- 
mentary on the hymns of the Rig-veaa it is sometimes 
explained with reference to this signifioatibn, and some- 
times in other ways, ex. gr., (1) food in general, 1,10,4; 
more frequently sacrificial food as fn 4, 22, 1; (2)] (2) 
performance of the song of the soma singers, 7,35,7 ; 
(3) magic, charm, spell, 2,23,1; (4) ceremonies, having a song of 
praise as their characteristic ; (5) performance oi song and 
sacrifice 7,23,1 ; (6) the recitation of the Hotri priests ; (7) 
f^reat, 6,23,1. These all seem to point to the principal mean- 
ings, namely, *' food," in particular, ♦* sacri/icial/ood" and the 
performance of the song.at the sacrifice, the meaning **cfet;o- 
</o/i" given to the word *• Brahman'* is quite inapplicable. In 
the language of the A vesta we find, as far os sound is concern- 
ed, an absolutely identical word, namelv baresman. By it the 
Parsis understand a regularly cut bundle of twigs tied together 
with grass, and used at their fire ceremonies exactly as the 
little clipped bundla of kusa grass is used, by Brahmans at the 
soma sacrifices. This latter is called veda (A'svalayana, 
Srautta-Sutra, 1,11), which passes ;later as a synonym of brah- 
ma. This bunch of grass, as well as the baresman has a 
symbolical meaning They both represent growing, increase, 
prosperity. The orignal meaning of the word was growth.. 
Hence came the meaning ** prosperity," " success. As the 
success of the sacrifice entirely depended upon the holy texts, 
the chanting, the sacrificial forms and ofEerings, the word could 
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Atharvan came off victorious, ancl at last took rank as 
the fourth Veda. It is not surprising that consider- 
able opposition should have been made to the intro- 
duction of the Atharvan, which belongs, with the 
exception of some songs and formulas qf the Vratinas 
or uuoBrahmanical Aryans of the West, to the Brahma* 
nical period. Though Ramachandra Qhosha concludes 
* from an enumeration of the different classes of men 
who are to be consecrated at the Purusshamedha, 
and of the names of most of the mixed castes given in 
the white Tajuh Samhita, that the Bramanical ele- 
ment had then gained the supremacy, and the sys- 
tem of caste was completely organised ;' it may be 
questioned whether the priestly caste had yet consoli- 
dated their power sufficiently to cause their dictates 
to be obeyed without great murmur and opposition. 
No doubt many of the people rebelled against 
the arrogant assumptions of the Brahmans, who 
had recourse to all the weapons in the armoury 
of superstitioii to enforce their claims. In fact 
the author we have quoted states : " In the Atharvan 
a more developed state of the institution together 
with the caste system appear than what we find in 
the Rik« In the former we see the people bound 
hand and foot by the fetters of a wily and 
with tyrannical hierarchy and superstition ; while in 
the latter we find them quite free, and imbued with 
a warm love of nature." It maybe true what he 
surmises, and the language and internal character of 
the Ath|irvan favours the supposition, (or rather con- 
clusion at which Ramachandra Ghosha arrives) viz ; 
that the main body of this Veda was in existence at 
a time when the Rik was compiled ; but this only 
proves, that even at that early period the priests had 
already commenced in a stealthy and tentative 
manner to lav the foundation of that arbitrary 
supremacy which they since boldly assumed over 
the rest of the Hindu people. "Thtf 90th hymn of 
the tenth book of the Rig-veda is entitled the 
Purusha-sukta, which also occurs in the Slst book of 

be used for any one o£ these essentials. As the chanting of 
the hymns of praise was the most important of these the word 
was most frequently employed in this sense. As eacnfice with 
the Vaidik Indians was the chief means to obtain all earthly 
and spiritual blessings, but was itself useless without thebrahma, 
t. «., success, the latter was at last regarded as the original cause 
of all beings* : (dau?, Brahma and die Brahmanen. p. 5, flE ; 
Muir's Orignal Sanckrit Texts, 1, pp. 240=^Q., quoted by Ra- 
machandra Qhosha). 

We cannot pursue the subject at present, but, unless we are 
deceived by analogy, the word Brahman might be traced to 
the Hebrew. 
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Yasjasaneyi-Samhita (1-16), and in the 19ih book 
of the Atharva-veda (6, 1 ff.). There it is said that 
Brahman Eshattriya, Vaisya (the sacerdotal, military 
and agrioaltural and trading class, respectiyely) did 
not issue respectively from the month, arms, and 
thighs of.Pnresha ; bat simply the Brahman was hia 
month, the Rajanya was made his arms, the Yaisya 
was his thighs, and the Sndra (or servile class) only 
sprang from his feet. The text thas oonolnsivelj 
proves that there was no casle ; bat there were only 
foor difierent classes of people," or ranks of society 
which ministered in their varioos spheres, as in aU 
conntries. to the general welfare, and defence of the 
commnnity; 

With regard to the oomposition of the Vedas, 
Ramachandra Ghosha says : **The Yedas are said to 
have been perpetnated by oral tradition, an til they 
were collected and arranged by a school or schools of 
learned Brahmans, of which the nominal head was 
Krishna. Dvaipayana Yyasa, the Indian Pisis- 
tratas, • Yyasa, who floarished in the early 

f)art of the twelfth oentnry B. 0.,t having col- 
ected and arranged with others the so-called re- 
vealed scriptnres, taaght them to some of his disciples, 
viz.y the Rik to Paila, the Yajas to Yaisampayana, the 
Saman to Jamoi, and the Atbarvan to Snmanta ; and 
they in like manner oommaoicated their knowledge 
to their disciples, who again in their tarn commnnica- 
ted their knowledge to their papiis.} The Yedas are 
written in an ancient form of Sanskrit ; which is to the 
latter what Chancer's writings are to modern £nglish. 
They aboand in obsolete and peenliar expressions 
made np of the more recent grammatical forms with 
snch irregularity as leads to the inference that the 
language was too unsettled and variable to be bronght 
under subjection to a system of rigid grammatical 
rules. 



The Yaidik dialect is to be understood as the least 
altered representative of that original tongue from 
which are descended the languages of the leading 
races of Asia and £.urope. The dialect of the first 

^ Lassen's Indian Antiquities, i. p. 777, note ; and also 
Mahabharata, i. 2417 and 42d6. 

f Archdeacon Pratt's Letter on Golebrooke's Determination 
of the Date of the Veda in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1862, Vol xxsi. j>p. 49. seq.; and Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, viii. pp. 83. seq. 

% Weber's Vajasaneyi-Samhita, p. i. 
Celebrooke's Essays. L p. 14. 
Wilson's Big-veda, i. p. xx. 
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three Vedas is very ancient, and at the same time very Authoriiiei, 

diflBcult. When it is compared with the classical fc?ans^ 

krit it appears that both are phonetically and gram- 
matically very far from being the same, and lexically 
they are as wide as possible." The following remarks 
on the language of the Vedas are from the pen of an- 
other writer:* ^' The language of the Vedas is an older 
dialect,varying very considerably, both in its gramma- 
tical and lexical character, from the classical Sanscrit. 
Its grammatical peculiarities run through all depart- 
ments, euphonic rules, word-formation and composi- 
tion, declension, conjugation, syntax •••.[These 

peculiarities] are partly such as characterize an older 
language, consisting in a greater originality of forms, 
and the like, and partly such as characterize a langu- 
age which is still in the bloom and vigonr of life, its 
freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the (classi- 
cal) Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a native spoken 
dialecty become merely a conventional medium of 
communication among the learned, being forced, aa 
it were, into a mould of regularity by long and ex- 
hausting grammatical treatu^ent....* • ••... 

The dissimilarity existing beween the two, in re- 
spect of the stock of words of which each is made up, 
is, to say the least, not less marked. Not single 
words alone, but whole classes of derivations and 
roots, with the families that are formed from them, 
which the Veda exhibits in frequent and familiar use, 
are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in 
'ihe classical dialect ; and this to such an extent as 
seeoqs to demand, if the two be actually related to 
one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer 
interval between them than we should be inclined 
to assume, from the character and degree of the gram- 
matical and more especially the phonetic, differences." 
The student may consult with advantage the works 
of Dr. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, 
on this subject, and the history of languages, by the 
same author in one of the volumes of the ' Interna- 
tional Series.') " The chronology of the Vaidik age 
is indicated in the different styles of composition 
which are to be met with in the Vedas as well as in 
the Brahmaoas and the Sutras, The Vaidik age is 
divided by Miiller into four distinct periods ; namely, 
the Chhandas period, the Mantra period, the Brahmana 
period, and the Sutra period." For the peculiarities 
of the different schools of philosophy and religious 

^ Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii, pp, 2d6^ 
seq. 
33 
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tbought which marked, and gave their names to Authoriiie$. 
these respective periods, we mast refer the reader to — » 
the useful account of tbein giyen by fiamaohandra 
Gbusba, in the work which we have so frequently 
quoted. We shall have occasion to allude to it ngain. 
Writing of the Vedas, Buddhism aod Brabmanism, 
that author thus expresses his opinion of the different 
systems. ^' The religion of the Vedas is an absurd Ghosha. 
system ; Buddhism is equally absurd, bnt more 
philosophio. Buddhism was a revolt against the 
oppressive domination of the Brabmanio hierarehy. 
The devotion of the Buddhist ascetic was more dis- 
. interested. The Brahman idea of perfeotion was of 
an egotistical character. The meek spirit of Bud- 
dhism contrasts strongly with the haughtiness and 
arrogance of Brahmanism.*' Those who baye perused 
tbe foregoing pages of this work will, w« presume, 
have mo difficulty in assenting to tbe above remarks 
concerning Brahmanism, The Buddhist system will 
be treated in another chapter. Having given a short 
account of the Indo-Aryans,* and of the Yaidtk a^, 
we shall now proceed to a description of the objects 
of worship. 

'' The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the Unity 
ofOod. ^^ There is in truth," say repeated texts, 
**but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit the Lord of the 
Dniverse, whose work is the universe." * •* The Ve- 
das contain traces of many phases of religion and 
S^rms of many different philosophies." That this 
ould be the case was natural enough as the mind 
of the people became exercised in the transition *' frooa 
different states of civilization and different eras of 
development.' The religion of tbe Big-veda consist- 
ed in toe simple worship of Nature, the elements and 
powers of which, personified, are tbe first gods of the 
Aryan race. Their spiritual efforts were, however, 
directed to the adoration of the One who is 
present in all nature, and who nourishes nature in 
Himself.' *' The Polytheism, of tbe Vedas is dissolved Oreoxer. 

^ ?TofeB90T WiIboq^ Oxfo d Lecturei. p. 11. Tbe follow- 
ing view of the Divine character, as presented in tbe Vedas, 
IB given by a learned Brahman, quoted ov Sir William Jones: — 
'^ Perfect truth ; perfect happiness ; without equal ; immortal; 
absolute unity ; whom neither speech can describe nor 
mind comprehend; all-pervading; all-transcending; delighted 
with his own boundless mtelligeuce ; not limited by space or 
time ; without feet moving swiftly ; without hands grasping 
all worlds ; without eyes, all surveying ; without ears, all- 
heario^ ; without an intelligent guide, anderstanding all; with- 
out cause, the first of ail causes ; all-ruling ; all-powerful ; 
th«) creator, preserver, transformer of all things : such is the 
Great One." (Sir W. Jones' Works. Vol. VI. p. 418.) 
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into MoBOtheisiB, and all the names of the gods may 
be rednoed into three. These are chiefly physical pow- 
ers: fire, ann, and air; and these again go into the great 
soul. This great sonl ia sometimes oalled the snn, 
beoanse it animates all which moves and is. It is the 
pbysioal nnitj in all. There are many names some* 
times for the same god, and of some gods nothing is 
affirmed, their name and nature is mystery. Snob 
ia the terrible Deva and the mysterions O'm, ("or, 
Aam), which name belongs to all the gods, and is yet 
so sacred that no Hindn pronounces it. There are 
besides deities which are portions of other deities, and 
sometimes the same god becomes many by the mnl- 
titode of his incarnations or manifestations. " The 
process of religions thonght, here described, was simi- 
lar in the conceptions of the Qreeks« The primitive 
races of man were led first to worship the forces of 
natnre, before they proceeded to abstract conceptions 
ofnatnre^s God. The deities bad a common origin. 
As the sun, they warmed and vivified. As the rain 
from the clouds, they fertilised. As the lightning, they 
destroyed, while thf*ir voice was heard in the whirl- 
wind, and the thunder. As black night, they covered 
all things with an impenetrable veil, which favoured 
evil deeds. As the moon and stars they shone through 
the darkness, and alleviated its horrors. As the wind 
they refreshed and cooled, or in anger swept the face 
of the earth. The lofty mountains were their abode. 
Here they dwelt encompassed by the clouds that hid 
them from mortal view. In the clouds they descend- 
ed, and made their presence visible as they onrst forth 
from the vapory abyss in the resplendent light of 
the sun. These same dark clouds, gathering on the 
summits of the mountains, fed with their dense mois* 
tnre the springs which issued in streams from the 
crevices, and which, increasing in volume as they 
rushed down the lofty sides, flowed ip life-giving 
rivers through the thirsty plain. Thus, Qood and 
Evil, came down to man, and the types were recogniz- 
ed in the highest as well as the lowest forces which 
acted upon his destiny. Nature was divine. Nature 
taught her divinity. The thoughts of ordinary mort- 
als soared no higher. The phenomena of efifects they 
saw; their causes they dimly comprehended, and 
these they called divinities. The cause of causes 
was beyond their utmost knowledge. But man 
is ever inquiring, ever speculating. When be 
had personified the forces of nature, he soared higher; 
to Nature's Qod. By a process of elimination all the 
causes were reduced to one. It was only the few 
who arrived at this result, Whether man, unaided and 
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nninspired came to the conclnsion that there was bnt 
one God, vho can say with positive assurance P All 
we know is that the few held thongh they seldom 
taught this conviction, save to chosen disciples. It was 
proclaimed by Moses. The Egyptians had traced the 
origin of all things to Cneph, or Knuph, the Supreme 
Intelligence hidden and invisible, the giver of life, and 
the king of all things, the germs of which were 
contained in the egg proceeding from his month* 
The Chaldeans recognised one Supreme Being, from 
whom all proceeded. In accordance with the Mosaic 
account they believed that there was a time of chaos, 
darkness, water, and confusion. Man was formed 
from the dust of the earth, mixed with the water of 
Creation, and made partaker of divine reason. After- 
wards Baal, or the sun, was deified, and to him it is 
supposed the tower of Babel was dedicated. It was 
said to have been in a pyramidical form to denote a 
flame of fire. Baal was adopted by the Syrians and 
Phoenicians ; and the originating principle of fire, by 
Zoroaster, the founder of the fire-worshippers.* But 
fire, the most active form of the mysterious principle 
of heat which was the originating element v^ith the 
Rosicrncians, who derived it from earlier Mystice, 
was bat rajs of the Light, the shadow of God, for 
whose transcendant splendour, beyond all human 
conception no explaining name could be found in the 
highest efforts of the human intellect. That knowledge 
could only be obtained when man was eliminated from 
all grossness, when he was free from every human pas- 
sion ; when with pure, and spiritaal intellect, he could 
exist unscathed in that divine fire, which is represent- 
ed as consuming all that is not of it. To rrive at 
this result i^as the aim of the abstract philosopher. 
This was the highest ideal the seeker for wisdom 
could set before him. Nature was his work-shop. 
The eJBFects of the divine fire were discoverable in all 
her creatures. To make close researches into the 
lowest as well as the highest the student of nature 
devoted his days and nights. From them* he hoped 
to find and make subservient the principle of life, so 
that his own might endure for ever. To become so 
etherialised as to pass that boundary which separates 
the mortal from the immortal, even • before he had 
shaken oflf this * niortal coil. ' The knowledge thus 
acquired invested him with a command over subluna- 
ry things. In the abstract conceptions of the Hindus 
we can trace the same essential workings. But the 
course they pursued differed from ihat followed by 

• We have already alluded to the fact that the early 
Aryans wore fir©- worshippers. 
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the Rosicraoians. The latter studied the natare and 
properties of plants, and other objects of nature. 
Tbej ascended from the lower to the higher, rhe 
Hindu philosophers derived their notions, indeed, from 
the results they sav? in nature, but thev devoted little 
study to an investigation of natural objects. Meta- 
physical and abstract speculations as to the causes^ 
had greater charms for tbem, knowledge of the Qreat 
One, the mysterious, and never to be pronounced O'm, 
or Aum, the Supreme Light of Intelligence, could 
only be obtained by the most rigid ab^^traction, 
abstinence, and purification, -in short, when the 
mind had arrived at that perfect state, which the Ro^i- 
crucians, the descendants of still older philosophers, 
deemed possible. This wisdom was the pursuit of 
the Brahmans. The Brahm.in is 'twice-bjrn,' first 
into a material existence, thence into spiritual, as the 
true, typical Brahman. The word Brahm, signifi^'S 
God ; the Stdrit ; the very soul. Brahma is used for 
the Deity in the character of Ureator, or matter per- 
sonified. The principle of this was also represented 
as it was among the ancient Egyptians, to be contain- 
ed in an egg. With the latter, the egg proceeded 
from the mouth of Knuph, whom they described in 
the shape of a man of a dark blue complexion, hold- 
ing a girdle Hnd a sceptre, with a Royal plume on his 
bead, and thrusting forth an egg ont of his month, 
whence another God proceeded, whom they called 
Phtha. *' In the Hindu account of the creation, the 
egg was a bubble raised from the waters by the 
breath of Brahm, the uncreated, invisible, and eternal 
from whom all things proceeded, and to whom all 
must return. But these were later conceptions. The • 
Indo-Aryans had many gods, major, and minor di- 
Tiniiies.*' Most of these are merely poeiioal nam^s, Ghosha, 
denoting purely sensuous objects, which gradually 
afsumed a divine personality of course never tboaght 
of by the original authors. These names, no doubt, 
bad originally their material meaning ; but gradually 
they came to be used in the spiritual sense. They 
again were sometimes used merely as appellatives ; and 
sometimes as names of gods. It is thus seen that 
many names were created owing to the utter helpless- 
ness of the worshippers to express their ideas of the 
deity.*' In this way the same attributes are ascribed 
to many different gods. 

" Taska, following the ancient expounders who 
preceded him, has reduced the number of the gods 
to three, viz,, Agni, whose place is on the earth, 
Yayu, or Indra, whose place is in the atmosphere ; 
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Multiplica- and Surya whose place is in the sky. Beflide thii 
tionof gods, triple olaesificatioa the gods are sometiaies said to 
he thirty*tbree ia namber ; and sometimes as being 
macb more nomerons, t. ^., three hundred three 
thousand and thirtj-nine. Tbey i^e again divided 
into great and small, young and old. Bat this dis^ 
tinotion is denied in another passage ; and though 
frequently described as immortal, they are never 

Varuoa. spoken of as self-existent beings." Yaruna, was an 

older god than Indra." He is said to have created 
tbe Heaven and the iSarth; aud to uphold and rule over 
them. He possesses high moral character more than 
any other gods. His laws are fixed and unimpeach- 
able ; and he controls the destinies of men. He is 
br.iaght to drive away evil, to give deliverance from 
sin, and to prolong life. The same attributes and 
functions are also ascribed to Mitra. At a later period 
the worship of Indra was subsdtnted for that of 
Varuna. " Varuna, etymologically signifies caverer- 
Originally the name was given to the night. It may 
have been associated with the dome, or canopy of the 
heavens, * Varuna presides over light." It is said, in 
one passage, that the constellations are his holy acts, 
and that the moon moves by his command. He is called 
the source of lightf he grants wealth, averts evil, and 
protects cattle. In another passage, he is said to 
abide in the ocean, and to be acquainted with the 
course of ships. He is also said to know the fiight 
of birds in the sky, and the regular succession of 
months. His character does not, however, appear 
to have been the same throughout the whole period 
represented hy the Vaidik hymns." He is King of 
the gods and of men, mighty, of fixed purpose, and 
vbible to his worshippers. 

>' Indra was bumtn : he is reputed as the destroyer 
of Vritra, an Asura or Assyrian. His original name 
was Ind. He was deified for his exploits. He is 

® Varuoa is probably the same as the Greek OUPANOM, the 
word used in Homer to signify the vault, or firmament <^ 
heaven. 

'* Uranus, or Ouranus, a deity, the same as Ooelaa, the 

most ancient of all the gods. He married Tithea, or the earth, 

by whom he had Ceu8, Greus, Hyperion, Mnemosyne, Cotcus, 

Phoebe, Briareus, Thetis, Saturn, Giges. called from their 

mother Titans. His children conspired against him because 

he confined them in the bosom of the earth, and his son Saturn 

B e 8 e m b- mutilated him. and drove him from his throne.'' (Lempriere). 

lance of The Egyptian, the Vaidik, and the Grecian Mythology have 

£<gyp t i n, many points of resemblance. In some instances the similarity 

Vaidik and in thu history and attributes of the uods, almost warrant iden- 

Grecian my tification; but both attributes and history become confused in 

thology. the derived deities, being sometimes ascribed to more than 

one. 
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deacribed as being born ; and as having both parents, Authorties 

He is also said to have been prod need by the gods ; — -^ 

and to have sprnng from the month of Porusha. He 

is a twin brother of Agni (the Latin Ignis)." (In 

the Institutes of Menn, Indra is the Air, Agni, fire, 

Yarana^ water; Prithiyi,e8rtb; while tinrja is the snn; 

Ohandra, the moon.) ^* The highest divine attributes 

and fonotions are attribnted to him (Indra)**' He 

is strong, and men invoke his aid in diffionlties, and 

as the bestower of temporal blessings. '^ He is golden; 

and can assume any shape at will. His wife is alluded 

to ; and his intimate relation with his worshippers is 

spoken of. He is the destroyer of enemies, and he 

conquered heaven by austerity." '* Ko^u, the blower, is 

found in conjunction with Indra. He is the son-in-law 

of Tvasbtri ; and is spoken of as beantifnl in form. Sur^ 

ya is the Greek Helios. He is the source of light, like 

Agni and Indra. He also grants temporal blessings ; 

heals diseased, especially leprosy. Savitri was also 

worshipped as tiie autumnal sun. Under these two 

epithets the sun is chiefly represented in the hymns. 

The A9t>in$y or sons of the sky, are connected with 
Surya. They are twins. Their function was to dis- 
pense to mortals all ihe blessings derived from the 
sun. They bestow food and wealth, and in various 
ways perform benevolent action^. Men prayed to them 
for 'Mong life, offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of 
enemies, and even for forgiveness of sins." They 
effected wonderful cures. '' They were probably some 
renowned mortals, horse-men of celebrity, who were 
admitted on account of their wonderful medical skill 
to the companionship of the £;od8." There are many 
other gods, and assistants, and messengers of the gods 
in the Yaidik system. We will not enumerate them 
all. They were merely personifications of the forces, 
and subdivisions of forces in Nature, We must • 
not omit mention of Soma, who plays such " an 
important part in the sacrificial act of the Yaidik 
age. He is said to be divine, and the soul of 
sacrifice. Be is the King of the gods and of men. 
He is the Lord of creatures ; and the generator 
of th^ sky and earth, of Agoi Surya, Indra and Vish- 
nu . He is wise, strong, agile, and thousand -eyed. He 
beholds all the worlds, and destroys the irreligious. 
He is immortal, and confers immortality on the gods 
and on men. He is generous as a father to a son ; 
and is supplicated to forgive sins." Soma is repre- 
sented as possessing all the attributes of the Supreme 
Baitig. Bat, in the post-Vaidik age the name Soma 
paiae to be commonly HrpjpUed to the moon and its 
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'^ In ooe hymn of the Yeda it is distinctly stated 
that the gods, thoagh differently named and repre- 
sented, are really one and the same." This passage 
furnishes a cine to the Vaidik system, vhich tbns 
appears as a monotheism. Both Indra and Yarnna are 
indentified as ihe Supreme Ood. Again, '' as regards 
the character and functions of Tvashtri we have an 
approach to the idea of a supreme creator of tbe uni- 
verse." These conceptions of the few were not im- 
parted to the many. The Brahmans, for their own 
purpoECs bound the people more strongly with the 
chains of superstition The Aryans had a Vulcan, 
who forges tbe thunderbolts of Indra. This was 
Tvashtri, whom we have just mentioned, as being 
sometimes endowed with tbe power of the Creator. 
In other places Tvashtri is described as '^ the 
divine artisan, the skilful worker and tho creator 
of all forms, ^^ but subordinate to Indra." He 
bestows long life, offspring, wealth and protection ; 
and forms husband and wife for each other. He 
is supplicated to preserve the worshippers. He 
was also a renowned mortal ; and as the skilful 
artisan he had been translate*d into the companionship 
of the gods." Tvashtri appears to have been a work- 
ker in metals. In tbe later Hindu mythology we 
find Yiswakarma, as the architect.of the gods, and 
making an image of Jaggernath. 

'^The Indo-Aryans had not attained to a clear and 
logical comprehension of the characteristics which 
they themselves ascribed to tbe objects of their 
worship. The conceptions of tbe god-head indicated 
in the hymns are of a fluctuating and undecided 
character. The remarkable representations of a host 
of subordinate objects of worship, exhibit to us a con- 
ception of tbe universe by our ancestors which was 
mythical, sacramental, polytheistic, and even pan- 
theistic. In tbe childhood of the world, the Indo- 
Aryans possessing simple and reflective minds solved 
the mysterious and difficult problem of the production 
of the existing universe in various ways. They en- 
tertained a great number of different conjectures with 
regard to cosmogony. As the case may be, they 
ascribed it sometimes to physical, and sometimes to 
spiritual powers. And as speculation gradually 
acquired vigour, difff^rent opinions asserted them- 
selves, and they natural I V became nerplexed ; * and 
one of them asks ; '^ What v?a8 tne forest, i?hat 
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was the tree, oat of which they fashioned heaven Authoritioi, 

and earth ? Inquire with your minds, ye sages, what 

was that on which he (Yisvakarman) took his 
stand when supporting the world ?* Another poet 
asks, ** which of these two was. the first and which 
the last ? How have they been produced? Sages, who 
knows ? t And as further speculations were carried on 
they gradually arrived at the idea of the universe 
having sprung out of darkness and a pre-existiog 
chaos; Jthis notion could only have been presented to 
them by the changes which constantly occurred before 

• Big-veda, X. 81. 4., see ^Iso Taittiriya-Brahmana ii. 8,9, 6. 
t Ibid, 1, 185. 1. 

J Compare Genesis, i. I. Here the meaning of the word 
hara is rendere i by "created." But it simply conveys the sense 
of mere fashioniog or arranging ; and does by no means signify 
an ex nihilo creation. There is also no trace of the meaning 
attributed to it by later scholars of a creation out of noth- 
in:?. According to the Jewish commeatators it does not re- 
present so However this idea is altogether a modern idea ; 
and to transfer a modern idea to the mind of Moses is simply 
absurd.— (Ghosha). »*In lh*» beginning" (supposed by some 
not to signify the commencement of the work of creation, but 
only the time when the materials were formed out of which 
the world was made— Wt/Zia/ws.) "God created the heaven 
and the earth" , , ^ - , 

The Spirit of Go i is repre^nted as movmg on the face of the 
waters. The spirit movedy as a dove brooding. Jarchi Light first 
appears ; Hght is divided from darkness. 

Then, thefirmamenty an expanse stretched out or beaten out, 
"and spread, like a curtain, tent or canopy " (the Sanskrit Chhat^ 
a roof- whence, Ckhatri^ the umbrella ; emblem of regal dignity.) 
In the Ramayana, the earth is a round flat plain, ih^firmameni is 
made of brass, pierced with loop-holes for the stars, * When the 
canopy had been stretched, the work of creation proceeds. The 
tarth brings forth (1) vegetable productions with their seed. 
Then come the divisions of Light '* lights in the firmament^ 
to divide the day from the night." The word in the original 
for these latter lights, literally means from light, i.e., luminous 
bodies made out of li)?ht. (Gill. Parhhurst). Then the 
waters bring forth *'the moving creature that hath life, 
and • fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firma- 
ment of heaveo." In Gen. chapter II. V. 18, *out of the ground 
the Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl 
of the air.* ** Made out of such matter as was mixed toith the 
waiersr (Patrick). Next the earth brought forth »*the living 
creature after bis kind— cattle, aod creepmg thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind " Lastly ; ** God said, let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness." On which Patrick 
remarks : **The ancient Christians looked upon this as clearly 
proving a plurality of persons in the godhead. Some have 
thought it merely the language of royalty; but kings did 
not use the plural in ancient times." According to the 
Ghaldwan mythology "Man was formed from the dust of 
the earth, mixed with the water of the creation, endowed 
with intellect, and made partaker of divine reason," The 
ancient Egyptians, according to a passage in a book, ascribed 
to Hermes Trimegietus, held the following notions on the 

34 
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their eyes in the uniTerse. And this doctrine is found 
to be propounded io one pf the later hymns of the Rig- 
veda (X. 129). In different other hymns, however, we 
meet with various speculations about the origin of 
heaven and earth. The creation of them is sometimes 

subject of creation, '^ In the beginning there was a bound- 
less darkness in the abyss, but water and an intelligent 
ethereal spirit acted with divine power in the midst of chaos. 
Then a ho^ light issued forth, and the elements were com- 
pacted together with sand of a moist substaoce. Lastly, the 
whole frame of productive nature Was by all the gods distri- 
buted in proper order." For the information of some of our 
readers the following, account of Hermes Trismegistus, from 
the " Popular Encyclopaadia" may be here given : It is •* an 
historical name of which no certain account can be given. 
It was applied by the Egyptians and Phoenicians to the 
inventor of letters, and of all the useful arts and sciences. The 
Egyptians called him also Thoi^ Taaut^ Theyi or thent, and 
placed his image, as that of a benevolent god, by the side of 
the images of Osiris and Isis his contemporaries. According to 
Diodorus, he was the friend and councillor of the great Osiris. 
He formed the Egyptian language, and invented the first 
written characters ; he was, morever, the inventor of gram- 
mar, astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, music, medicine ; he 
was the first lawgiver, the founder of the religious cere- 
monies of the Egyptians, the first cultivator by the olive- 
tree, the first instructor in gymnastics and t^e joyous 
dance. Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Plutarch, give a 
similar account of his wisdom. But everything relating to the 
subject is so uncertain and obscure, that even the time, when 
and the place were he lived, cannot be assigned with any cer- 
tainty. It is even doubtful whether there ever was such an 
individual. To transmit his knowledge to posterity, Hermes 
engraved it upon pillars of stone; and to these pillars'Plato and 
Pythagoras were supposed to have been indebted for much of 
their science. These inscriptions were afterwards copied into 
books, and a great number of books were ascribed to Hermes. 
The Alexandrian school, in particular, attributed to him all 
their mystic sciences, magic, theosophy, alchymy, and the like. 
Some of the works ascribed to Hermes are estant, while of 
others we have only the $iles. Among the first are Poeinander 
and AzcelapiuB (London, 1628.) Modem enthusiasts have 
viewed the books which bear the name of Hermes as a fountain 
of secret wisdom." Lucretius, after Epicurus, who himself, 
as Cicero observes, had previously adopted his physics from 
Democritus, held that * nothing can proceed from nothing^* 
and that consequently the world, in which we live, and 
every other object in the universe, was formed from 
matter that previously existed. The reader may also refer 
to Ovid, for his account of chaos, and creation of the 
world. Their ideas are in accordance with the sense of the 
Hebrew word hara — not ^making owiot nothing y* but * fashion- 
ing, or arranging the materials which already existed,' but 
which were in a state of confusion. It is not improbable that 
the Sanskrit Brahm^ awes its origin to hara. The use of the 
word u» in the Mosaic account of the creation is Very sugges- 
tive, as is also that of the ^ canopy,' and * chhatr* of the Hindus. 
Tliis, however, is not the place to pursue the investigation far- 
ther. It certainly has been neglected by the commentators ; 
perhaps, wisely. 
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asoribed to lodra, and at other times to other deities^ AutkoriHe$. 

snoh as Soma, Pashan, Dhatri and Hiranjagarbha. 

And it is also said that they have received their shape . 
from Tvashtri, and have spmng from the head and 
feet of Parnsha ; and are stipported by Mitra, Yaruna, 
Indra, Agni, Savitri and Soma. Elaborate theories of 
creation are not to be found in the earlier portions of 
the hymns. (Rig-veda. 1. 67. 3 ; VII. 86. 1) ; and 
even the Rishis themselves apparently confess their 
ignorance of the beginning of all things. (Rig-veda. I. 
164. 4 ; X. 81. 4.). 
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*^ There is a hymn in the tenth book of the Rig- Ghosha. 
veda of a long antecedent period, of philosophical Rig-veda. 
thought in which we find a conception of the begin- 
ning of all things, and of a state before all things were 
created. In the beginning there was nothing, no 
sky ; no firmament. No space there was, no life, 
no time, no difference beween day and night. 
*^ Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
in gloom profound, as ocean without light.'' 
There was only the deep abyss, a phaotic mass, 
which swallowed every thing. " That one,*' the 
poet says, '' breathed, and lived ; it enjoyed more 
than mere existence ; yet its life was not dependent 
on any thing else, as onr life depends on the air 
which we breathe, it breathed breathless." Max 
Miiller says: ^' Language blushes at such expressions, 
but her blush is a blush of triumph." The creation is 
sometimes said to be the manifestation of His will; and 
a mere evolution of one substance. The idea of the 
spontaneous evolation of all things out of undeveloped 
matter, became the foundation of the Bankya philo- 
sophy. In the remote we find that the difference 
between mind and matter was but imperfectly con- 
ceived." Locke held that the idea of a God was not 
innate, and, if this conclusion be correct, the radical 
elements of real religion, which are to be found in the 
Rig-veda, such as a feeling of dependence on GFod, 
a belief in a divine Qovernment of the world, a dis- 
tinction between good and evil, and a hope of a better 
life must have had their foundation in deduction from 
the working of natural laws, and the sense of human 
-weakness which the Aryans, in common with other 
races, recognised and experienced. They looked upon 
this life as a preparation for a future of eternal bliss. 
'* References to a future state of punishment in all Qhosha. 
the Vedas are few and far between,' and again those 
references are very obscure," ^' Some texts refer indis- 
tinctly to the punishment of the wicked. In the Athar- 
va-veda, the adjective form of the usual word for hell 
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(Naraka loka) occurs ; and that region is described Authoritm. 
as the future abode of the illiberal (xii. 4,36)." — 
*' The doctrine of the Brabmanas U that after death 
all are born again in the next world, where they are 
recompensed according to their deeds ; the good being 
rewarded, and the wicked punished (Satapatha Brah- 
mana vi. 22,27 ; x. 6. 3. 1. xi, 7. 2, 23)" In accord- 
ande with the arrogant pretensions afterwards put 
forth by the Brahmans, they were tbe only persons 
who w^re entitled to enjoy heaven. (Atharya-veda. 
X. 8. 1) They did indeed hold forth to others, 
non-Brahmans, the hope of eventually reaching 
a state of bliss, but this was only to be attained 
through their intercession, and by a rigid compliance 
with their commands and directions. Yama, or 
Dhermaraja. resembling the Qrecian Pluto, as well as 
Mino.i, the Judge of departed souls, is not repesented 
in the Rig-veda, as the terrible being of the later 
mythology. As he is the ruler of the dead, notwith- 
standing the beneficent character ascribed to him, 
be is nevertheless regarded with that terror and awe 
which is natural to man in contemplating the super- 
natural being whose actions mould their destinies 
after death. ¥^ama is said to grant to the departed 
souls a resting place where they may enjoy 
eternal happiness. * '^ It is said that the deceased 
will take hia new body^ a shining and all glori- 
ous body" to live henceforih in the company 
of divine spirits.! Nowhere in the Rig-veda is 
any trace discoverable of metempsychosis ; t 
which was no doubt, gradually developed in 
India itself, but never was it introduced from any 
foreign country. § Bat, on tbe contrary, it is pro- 
mised as the highest reward, that the pious shall 
again be born in the next world with his earthly 
body." II '^ In certain passages a hop^ is held out 
that the family relations will be maintained in the 
next world." H We have now given the reader, from 
competent authorities, a general idea of the primitive 
faith of the Indo-Aryans. How this became 
complicated, and elaborated into the numerous 
systems of religious philosophy and belief which 
afterwards sprang up» a comparison of the 
latter with the Vaidik religion will sufficiently show* 
For information on the point we cannot do better 

<* Whitoey's Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 46. 
t Big-veda, x. 4. 18. 

:: Wilson's Rig-veda, iii. p xiii. Miller's Chips, i. p. 46. 
^\ Benfey's Orient and Occident, iii. p. 169. ser). 

Satapatba-Brahmana, IV. 6 1.1; XI. 1. 8. 6 ; XII. 8, 3. 31. 
^f Artbarra veda, xii. 3. 17 ; VI, 120. 3. 
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than refer the atadoat to the work by Ramachandra 
Ghosha, to whioh we have been indebted for most of 
this chapter. In it the reader will find an account of 
the founder of new sects, and a* valuable exposition of 
their tenets. The same authority thus speaks of the 
Upanishads.* '^ The original Upanisbads, or the 
Mysteries of Theosophj, had their place in A'rani- 
jakaSy (which discuss the obscure points of religion 
and philosophy, the nature of Qod, the creation of 
the world, and the relation of man to God and sub« 
jects of a like nature. The names of the authors are 
unknown to us, because their authorship was dbclaim- 
ed on the ground that the productions would lose all 
their divine authority ; and also because these pro- 
ductions are mere compilations from other works. 
However, they exhibit the very dawn of thought; and 
the problems discussed in them are not in them- 
selves modern ; but still modes of modern thought 
are not altogether wanting in them. And they abound 
also in passages which are unequalled in any langu- 
age, for grandeur, simplicity and boldness), and the 
Brahmanas, (A Brahmana was originally a tbeolo- 
cal tract, and it was so designated bectiuse it owed its 
origin to ^roAman, or prayer'' which it came to signi- 
fy (See note on Brahman 3.nie.) '^Ihe number of the 
old Brahmanas must have been very considerable. 
Each Brahmana is included in its own Veda, and is 
ascribed to no human agency. The different Brah- 
manas in fact obtained their names from the school 
(mumerous) by which they were transmitted. As 
the dogmatical books of the Brahmans they contain a 
system of tenets, which were of necessity the result 
of religious practice. If they do not afford a rational 
explanation of the principles of belief, they are still 
very useful for such an exposition, because they were 
composed with the distinct object of explaining and 
establishing the whole sacrificial ceremonial." ^* The 
various systems of Hindu philosophy have their 
basis in the Upanisbads, though quite antagonistic 
in their character. Most of the modern Upanisbads 
are the works of Gandapada, Sankara, and other 
philosophers. Founders of new seol» composed nu- 
merous other Upanisbads of their own as the ancient 
ones did not suit their purpose.f They are the most 

^ Max MUlIer has surmised that the word Upanisbad " meant 
originally the act of sitting down near a teacher, or submissively 
listening to him," when it came to mean " implicit iaith, and at 
last truth or divine revelation." (Miiller'a Bfistory of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature p. 319). 

t Ward's view of the History, Literature and Mythology of 
the Hindus, ii. p. 61. 
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ancient monaments of philosophioal conceptions, and AtuhariHt9. 

as sQch they are far more advanced both in the depth 

and loftiness of their ideas and opinions than any of the 
Greek schools prior to Socrates, except that of £lea. 
They contribnted mach towards the formation of the 
civil and domestic oolitj^and directed the whole tone of 
moral ordinances.' '* The Vedanta philosopher seeks 
some warranty for his faith in the Veda ; and the 
Sankhya, the Vaiseshika, the Nyaya, and the Yoga 
philosophers profess to find some authority for their 
opinions, though there is no ground of harmony 
among them, in tlie Upanishads. The key-note of 
the old Upanishads is ^'know thyself."* The Opanishads, 
from the beginning to the end consists of texts which 
propound that God is the one spirit, which is the sub- 
stance of the universe ; that the creation is nothing 
else than a multiplication and development of Him- 
. self ; and that the universe is to Him what the butter 
is to the milk.'* '' The Mantras, the Brahmanas, the 
A'ranyakas, and the Upanishads are designated under 
the term of Smriti ; while the term Smriti includes the 
Vedangas (six books, supplementary to the Vedas, the 
Sutras, either Sranta, or Grihya, &o. (The Sutra is 
the technical name given to aphoristic rules, and also 
to those works which consist of such rules. The 
Sutras, upon the ^hole, rest, though not entirely, 
upon the Brahmanas. They are characterised by the 
most obscure brevity)." " Sruti means revelation, 
and Smriti, recollection. The Mantras are either 
metrical hymns or forms of prayer, in which the 
praises of the gods are celebrated, and their blessing 
18 invoked. 

The Ghhandas period may be supposed, according, 
to Max MuUer, to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 
B. G. ; the Mantra period from 1000 to 800 B. C. ; 
the Brahmana period from 800 to 600 B. 0. ; 
and the Sutra period from 600 to 200 B. C." Sir 
William James, and Colebrooke assigned the com- 
position of the Rig-veda to a period fourteen, or fif- 
teen hundred years before Christ, but, as Bartbelemy 
Saint-Hilaire says : '' To decide the question with 
absolute certainty as to the dates of these four periods 
of ancient Sanskrit literatures, would be inpossible; 
for Indian literature itself is almost without known 
dates, owing either to the peculiar organisation of 
the Hindu mind, or to the convulsions of Indian so- 
ciety." 'Vl'^ ^® Chhandas period the oldest hymns 
were composed, and this period in fact furnishes ns 
with a fair picture of the primitive society of the 
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Indo-Aryans at a time when no partionlar system of 
religion was prevalent." Bamaohandra Gbosha says 
that sacrifices were not then in vogue, and Bar- 
thelemy Baint-fiilaire thqs writes : ^^ As for the 
period of the Cbbandas, the first of all, and the 
most fertile^ since it has rendered all the rest 
comparatively worthless, it is to be presumed that 
it was the longest ; and this inspiration, which, 
daring more than three thousand years, has 
enlivened the entire religious creed of a great people, 
cannot have been of so short a duration (as that 
which some have assigned to it) " since efforts are 
so durable." Hang fixes the very commencement of 
Vaidik literature between 2000—2400 B. 0.* We 
have already mentioned some of the sacrifices of the 
Indo-Aryans. *' The Purusham^dha or man-sacrifice 
required the actual sacrifice of man ; and it had for 
its distinct object the acquisition of ipdependent 
sovereignty over all created beings. But in reality 
it was entirely of an expiatory nature. It required 
full forty days for its celebration ; and a hundred 
and eighty-five men of various tribes, characters, and 
professions were, essentially required to be hound to 
eleven posts and consecrated to various deities. The 
holocausts of human victims formed part of the 
ancient cultiis of India ; and there is strong presump- 
tive evidence that Sunahsepa was intended for an 
actual immolation. It is beyond doubt that the Indo- 
Anrans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifice, 
t it also found favor with the Druids, the Scythians, 
and the Phoenicians ; and some traces of it are found 
even in the Bible. The earliest indication of the rite 
oocurs in the Bag-veda, in the Vajasaneyi-Samheta 
.of the white Yajur-veda and the Satapatha-Brahamana. 
The Aitareya and the Taittiriya-Brahmanas also refer 
to it. We cannot determine why the number of 
human victims should have been fixed at 185. 
The following account of the use to which the Soma 
plant (referred to previously) was put in the sacrificial 
rites of the Indo-Aryans will be interesting to the 
reader. " The principal obiect for which the Soma- 
veda was composed, was the performance of those 
sacrifices in which the juice of the Soma plant was 
principally required. And of such sacrifices the 
most remarkable is the Jyotishtoma, which consists of 
seven stages : but the celebration of the first stage or 

^ Haag*s Aitareya-Brahmana, i, p. 47. 

t Wilson's Eseay on Human Sacrifice in the Veda : Roth in 
Weber's Indische Btudien, i, pp. 457-464 ; and ii. pp. 111-123 ; 
Weber's History of Indian Literature p. 84, 
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the Agnisbtoma alone was deemed obligatory, while 
the otber sis stages, such as the Atyagnishtoma, 
Ukthya, Shodasin, Atiratra, Aptoryama,aiia Vajapeya 
though adding to the virtue of the sacrificer, were 
considered as voluotary. The Soma was from the 
earliest times connected with the religions history of 
tbe Indo-Aryans ;* and was thus elevated to the 
proud position of a cod. The fiig-veda is replete 
with its praises : and the other three Vedas also con- 
tain mantras to be recited at all tbe stages of its ma* 
nnfacture. The hi/^h antiquity of this cnitus is attested 
by the references to it to be foond in the.Zend-Avestat' 
Tbe plants were gathered by the t^oU on hills on a 
moonlight night, t and after b^ing stripped of their 
leaves tbey were brought in carts drawn by two rams 
or he-goats to the house of the sacrificer. The stalks 
were then deposited in the hall of obitftion, and bruised 
and crushed between stones, and placed with the 
juice in a sieve of goat's hair, and were further pressed 
and squeezed by the priest's ten fingers, one or two of 
which were ornamented by rings of flattened gold. 
Finally, the juice, mixed with barley, wheat, and 
clarified butter, was allowed to ferment, and was then 
drawn off in a scoop called snuA^ and ofi^red up 
thrice daily to the gods, and'a ladlefdl was taken 
by the {>riests. From the Vaidik descriptions of the 
effects of the Soma nectar on tm gods, to 
whom it was the most ao6eptable and delight- 
ful oblation, we are to believe <tfaat it was 
a fermented intoxioating beverage; and this ax^ain 
we can assume from our Iniowledge of tfaee&eta 
produced by its usis in men. Iheexpressed juioeof 
of the SoKx^a creeper itself bad not either its narcotic 
property or its keeping quality ; but it, being diluted, 
with water, mixed with clarified butter, barley meal 
and the meal of wild paddy or nieara, and at laai 
being left to ferment in ajar for nine days, acquired 
its ezbilarating ahd inebriating effects § while it 
it was invested with a sacramental and religious 

^ Windisclimana's Dissertation on the^ 8oma worship of the 
Aryans ; Whitney's main results ot the La^r Yaidi^ Resear- 
ches in Germany ; Lasson's Indian Antiquities, i. p. 516 ; and 
Both's articles in the journal of the Qerman Oriental Society, 
for 1848 (pp. 216. seq.) and 1850 (pp. 417. seq.) 

f Plotarch de Isid.et Osir. 46, in which the Soma, or as it 
is in Zand Xaonia, appeaars to he referred to under the appella- 
tion of Omoni, 

X As, in Thessaly, the primitive ahode of the Hellenes, the 
dealers in witchcraft were accustomed to gather their potent 
herbs, 

§ 8tevenBon*8 Boma-veda, p. iii-v5 ; Haug*s Aitareya-Brah- 
mana^i. p. 6 , Mann!Dg*s Ancient India, i. p. 86. 
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character, it was by no meaos saBBlactiHrdd for sale. 
Bat it wa0 in all oaaea preserved in a bag of cow- 
akin."* 

The daality of the creative powers is a prominent 
idea in the Aryan Mythology, f In some passages 
of the Rig-veda, Dyaus, of the Greek Zens and Pri- 
thivi are jointly called parents ; " bnt elsewhere the 
Heaven is aingly called father and the earth mother. 
They are the parents of not only men bnt of the gods 
also. They are said to be the creators and anstainers 
of all things; bnt passages are not wholy wanting where 
they are spoken of as themaeves created." Indra, and 
other gods are sometimes mentioned as their creator. 
Again all are said to have sprung from the head and 
feet of Pnrnaha, and to have been lashioned by Tvash- 
tri. Indra is mentioned as issaing from the mouth 
of Parasha. t Purukh, or Purush is the Sanskrit 
word for a man, tbe male principle. In the Purasha 
Sukta^ the 90th hymn of the tenth book of the Rig« 
veda, which contains alinsions to the sacrificial cere- 
monies (bn| not to tbe aotaal immolation of a hqman 
victim^ haman priests are not mentioned ; i^n4 the 
Pnrnsba could not have been an ordinary man. 
The following description of Purusha occurs in 

•Rig-Veda. V.6, 19. 

t In the Hindu ilythology Brabma, aa the oroator, is like* 
wise made to take a part in the work of creation, and ia said 
to have produced the first woman. Satarupa or Ivd, out of o|te 
half of his body, and the first man, Swayambhuva or Adin^, 
from the other. 

X Tbe syllaWes. Par, Pra, Pur Pir occnr In the compoaitioa 
of the many Sanskrit and Persian words, a. g., Farathit^ 8. 
a fine or penanop imposed on religious occasions as the price 
of absolution, atonement, expiation. Prat^ the morning, oawn 
of day. S. Pran^ Breath, soul, life. 8. Pirthi^ or Prithi^ the earth, 
Pattan P. Light, rays, beams of the sun or moon. Prasadf 
8., Food that has been offered to the deities. Parast, P., A wor- 
ahipper, Prakaa, 8, Light, splendoar. Pi^relul, . S, A priest, who 
presides at the performance of religious ceremonies. But we 
must state that m many of the SausKrit words the radical idea 
of the prefix is first, or before. Still in the Sanskrit Prat, Pran, 
and Purusha may possible be traced tbe Hebrew to bum, 
wheace the Qreek Pur-puroe fire, and naramis pyramid, 
poth in tbe New Testament *' God is called a conBUJimg fir$^ 
m respect of His iT\finite^urityj and of His Jiery and devouring 
indignation against presumptuous and impenitent sinners. Par^- 
hurst's Qreek and Boglish Lexicon to the New Pestament. (The 
word Purushamedha from Purusha, man, and Medha, saorifice, 
■eema to hare some analogy with the word P^mid. ^Hie first 
tragedy o^ .^ischylus (not extant) which exhibited Prometheus 
^ carrying the saored gift of fire to men presents the idea 
under a somewhat different aspect, and answers, so far aa 
Prometheus was said to have taught tbe c^viliziDg arts to 
barbarous m^, to the Hindu account of fiaja Pnthu, wl^p taught 
men to cultivate the earth, &c, 
35 , ' 
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Descriptions the Purnsha-Snkta or the 90ih hymn of the 10th 
ofPursbaioa Book of the Big-veda Samhita. ^* 1. Pnrasha 
Vedic flymn. has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he over- 
passed fit) by a space of ten fingers. 2. Purusha himself 
is this whole (universe), whatever bas been and what- 
ever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, 
since (or, when) by food he expands, 3. Such is.his 
greatoess, and Purusha is superior to this. All ex- 
istences are a quarter of him ; and three-fourths of 
him are that which is immortal in the sky, 4. With 
three quarters Purusha mounted upwards. A quarter 
of him was ftgain produced here. He was then diffused 
' everywhere over things which eat and things Tyhioh do 

not eat. 5. From him was born Viraj, and from Viraj 
Purusha. When born, he extended beyond the earth, 
both behind and before. 6. When the gods per- 
formed a sacrifice with Purusha, as the oblation, the 
spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the 
autumn its (accompanying) offering. 7. This victim, 
Purusha, born in the beginning, they immolated on 
thie sacrificial grass. With him the gods, the Sadhyas, 
and the Rishis sacrificed. 8. From that universal sacri- 
fice were provided curds and butter. It formed those 
aerial (creatures) and animals both wild and tame 9. 
From that universal sacrifice sprang the rich,Saman — 
and Ghhandas, — verses: from it sprang the Yaju8« 10. 
From it sprang horses, and all animals with two rows 
of teeth ; kine sprang from it, goats, and sheep. 11. 
When (the gods) divided Purusha, into how many 
parts did they cut him up? What was his mouth ? 
what arms (had he) ? What (two objects) are said 
(to have been) his thighs and feet ? 12. The Brah- 
man was his month; the Rajanya was made his arms; 
the being (called) the Yaisya, was his thighs ; the 
Sudra sprang from his feet. 13. The moon sprang 
form his souT (mana«), the sun from his eye, Indra 
and Agni from his mouth, and Vayu from his breath. 
14. From his navel arose the air, from his head the 
sky, from his feet the earth, from his ear the 
(four) quarters ; in this manner the gods formed the 
worlds. 15. When the gods, performing sacrifice, 
bound Purusha as a victim, there were seven sticks 
(stuck up) for it (around the fire), and thrice seven 
pieces of fuel were made. 16. With sacrifice the gods 
performed the sacrifice. These were the earliest 
rites. These great powers have sought the sky, 
where are the forncer Sadhyas, gods,"* With regard 

• Compare Lucretius/de Pernm Katura.* , 
V. 1160—1196 ; V. 157 ; VI. 76 ; i. 68 ; ii. 647, and other 
pasgiges. 
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to the Monotbeistio idea found in the VedaSi Fro* 
feasor Max Miiller has the followiDg passage : 
" When these individnal gods are invoked, they are 
not conceived as limited by the power of others, as 
superior or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind 
of the suppliant as good as all the gods. He is felt, 
at the time, as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute 
in spite of the necessary limitatioos, which, to our 
mind, a plurality of gods must entail in every single 
god. All the rest disappear for a moment from the 
vision of the poet, and he only who is to fulfil their 
desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
worshippers."* Thus Monotheism and Polytheism 
may co-exist. We will conclude this chapter with 
translations of a few sacred hymns, and invocations. 
The first is *^The Qaytri, or holiest verse of the 
Yedas." t It begins, " Let us adore the supremacy 
of that divine sun, the god*head who illuminates all, 
who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom 
all must return, whom we invoke to direct our un- 
derstandings aright in our progress towards His holy 

seat What the sun and light are to this visible 

world, that are the iupreme good and truth to the 
intellectual and invisible universe ; and, as the 
corporeal eyes have a distinct perception of objects en- 
lightened bv the sun, thus our souls acquire certain 
knowledge by meditating on the light of truth which 
emanates from the Being of beings — that is the light 
by which alone our minds can be directed in the path 
to blessedness." In the following hymn from the 
Yajur*veda the deity is- called by the name That :— 

Fire is That^ the sun is That ; 

The air, the moon — so also that pure Brahm. 

Waters, and the lord of creatures. 



Author iiiei. 
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*' He, prior to whom nothing was born, 

And who became all beings, 

Produced the sun, moon^ and fire. 

To what God should we offer oblations, 

But to Him who made the fluid sky and the solid 

earth. — 
Who fixed the solar orb, and formed the drops of rain. 
To what Qod should we offer sacrifice. 
But to Him whom heaven and earth contemplate 

mentally. 

* History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 532. 

t This extract and the two following quoted are in the inter- 
esting work; * An Essay on Pantheism' by the Rev, John Hunt^ 
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^^Tbe wUe than views that myatarioiM Beiog, AuihoHH4$. 

Id wfaom the imtrerBe pcirpeiaallj ex^iffts, — «. 

Resting upon that sole rapport, 

In Him ie the world ftbsorbeA, 

From Him it iMoes. 

In creatnres is He twtned,flnd moves in Tarions foi'ms. 

Let the wise man, versed in Holy Writ, 

Promptly celebrate that immortal Being, 

Wbo is tbe mysterionsly existing various abode." 

" Mar that sonl of mine,'' says a prsfyer in the 
Rig-veda, which mounts aloft in my taking ^honrs 
as -an 'ethereal sparh, and which, even in my sinteber 
hasa Uke ascent, soaring to a grefett distanoe, as aa 
emanation from the Light of lights, be anited by 
devont meditation with the spirii Bupremefy ble^ and 
snpremely intelligent." And the bynin 'on creation 
from the same Veda, ihns speaks of Umi Infinite 
Spirit : — 

" Then there was no entity, nbr noh-^ntity. 
Nor world, nor sky, nor ought abore it^^ 
Nothing anywhere. 
Nor water, deep and dangeroiiff — 
Death was not. 
Nor then was in^mortality, 
Nor distinction of the day 6r nighit. 
fent TAa« breathed without aflaatibb,— 
Darkness then uras/* 

^'This nniverse was enveloped'in^rkness, 

And ^was nndistingnishabte 'Waten 

Who knows, and shall declare when and wby« 

This creation -(ever) took place. 

The gods^are subsequent to the prodtictfob of the world 

Who then can know from 'whenofe 

This varied world comes ? 

He, who in highest heaven is Ruler, doos know ; 

But not anotW ean possess that knowledge." 

In the Raghuvansa^ a later work of Kalidasa there 
is the following Hindu notion of the O^kead: — 

" He sat, that awful Deity — in slate; 
His thropie encirolittg heavenly armies wait : 
Around His head celestial rays were 0hed, 
Beneath His feet His conquered foes were spread, 
To Him the trembling gods their homage bronghit, 

"IncomprehensiWe in* word or ttk>»gfct^ :-^ 

O thou'wfaomthree«^o)d' might mad splondovr tdil, 

Maker, preserver, and Destroyer — bail I 
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Thy gaseinrveja this world from olime to clime, Authoritiei, 

Thyself immaasarftble in space or iim«: 
To no corrnpt desires, no passions pvone : 
IjDConqaerea Conqueror— 'Infinite— unknown: 
Though in one form Thou veirst Thy might divine, 
Still at Thy pitasure overy form is Thine : 
Fnro crystals thus prismatic hues assume, 
As varying lights, and varying tints illume ; 
Men think Thee absent — Thou art ever near : 
Pitying those sorrows which Thourne'er oanst fear: 
Unsordid penanoid Thou alone canst pay : 
Unchanged — unchanging — old without decay: — 
Thou knowest all things : — who Thyjpraise can state ? 
Gre&tedst all things, Thyself nncreate : 
The world obeys Thy uncontrolled Jbehest, 
In whatsoever form Thou stand'st cortfest : — 
Though human wisdom many roads foresee, 
That lead to happinessf, all verge in Thee : 
ISo Qunga's waves f^om many a wandering tide 
Unite, and to one mighty ocean glide. 
Thou of Thy might before man's wondering eyes, 
The earth, the universe in witness rise ; 
Btill by no human skill, no mortal mind, 
Can Thy infinity be e'er defined. 
And, if to build thy awful grandeur iiail, 
' Our feeble voices in mid tribute fail, 
'Tis not the number of 'fhy praises cease. 
But that our power alas*l knows no increase.*' 

As the writer who quotes tiie above passage, in an 
article on the Ramayana, in the September No. of 
the Calcutta Review for 1854, well remarks : '' Sure- 
ly, there is something god-like in these -sentiments, 
something elevating in this description of the Deity, 
far different from the idol-»worship of modern days, 
and the degrading adoration of the Llngum." 

But the reader will be at no loss to conceive the 
degraded condition of the mass of the Hiadi people 
from what he has gathered in thee fore^oiiig pages 
concerning the influence and conduct lof the Bj\ab- 
mans* 
Hymn a d - The following prayer for meroy And aid occurs 
d r e 8 sed to i^ a hymn addressed to Varuna : — 

^^ Let «ie not yet,' Yaruna, enter liato tke bouse 
of claj ; hav« mercy, Almighty, have meroy I 

" If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by 
the wind ; have meroy, Almighty, ha vo^ mercy I 

** Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
Glod, have I gone to the wrong shore ; have merey, 
Almighty, have mercy I 
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'^Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he 
stood in the midst of the waters ; have mercy^ 
Almighty, have meroy I 

" Whenever we men, 0, Varuna, commit an offence 
before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law; 
have mercy, Almghty, have mercy 1"* The duties 
and obligations of a Brahman are set forth in the 
following dialogue between the " Yaksha,** or Spirit 
of the Enchanted Lake. (An episode from the Yana 
Parva of the Mahabharata, translated by Edwin 
Arnold), t and king Yuathisthira J The Ynksha 
asks the king: 

*^ Good Prince ! tell me true, is a Brabmana made 

By birthright ? or shall it be rightfully said. 

If he reads all the Yedas, and the Srutis doth know, 

He is this ? or doth conduct of life make him so ? '* 

To which the king replies: 

<< Oh Yaksha I listen to the truth : 

Not if a man do dwell from youth 

Beneath a Brahman's roof, nor when • 

The Sruti's known to holy men 

Are learned, and read the Yedas through. 

Doth this make any Brahman true. 

Conduct alone that name can give ; 

A Brabmana must steadfast live, 

Devoid of .sin and free from wrong; 

For he who walks low paths along, 

Still keeping to the way; shall come 

Sooner and safer to his home 

Than the proud wanderer on the hill ; 

And reading, learning, praying, still 

Are outward deeds which oftimea leave 

Barren of fruit minds that believe. $ 

Who practises what good he knows 

Himself a Brabmana he shows ; 

And if an evil nature knew 

The sacred Yedas through, and through 

With all the Srutis, still must he, 

Lower than honest Sudra be. 

To know and do the right, and pay 

The sacrifice, in peace alway, 

This maketh one a Brahmana."§ 

That the Brahmans, as a class, have acted up to the 
above conception of their duties, few will have the 

• Max Mailer. Hrstury of Sanskrit Literature, p. 640. 

+ In the Contemporary Revieto March 1883. 

:^ Name of an ancioot sovereign of India, son of Baja Pandu. 

§ The word BrahmaDa, wbioh properly means a theological 
tract, as explained before, is here used, as the reader will per- 
ceiye, for the person— ^Brah man. 
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boldness to assert We have endeavonred to trace, Authoniits, 
tinder the guidance of the authorities quoted in this — 
chapter, the strivings after truth in the Indo-Aryan 
mind. Their investigations were pursued with free- 
dom, till gradually the selfish dogmas of an arrogant 
priesthood were imposed on the people. The dawn 
of a purer faith became obscured by the black clouds 
of the grossest superstition. Temples and idols 
were multiplied, and all the circumstances of religious 
worship were made subservient to the power and 
supremacy of the Brahmans. The latter, like the 
Scribes and Pharisees, whom Christ denounced ; ^' bind 
heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men's shoulders ; but they themselves will 
not move them with one of their fingers." We pro- 
pose io the next chapter to make some remarks on the 
present aspect of Hinduism, and to notice some of 
the efforts which a few are making to shake off the . 
trammels imposed upon them, and to revert to, and 
carry out in a more enlightened manner, some of 
the earlier and loftier conceptions. 
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INTRODUOTORY. CHAPTER XIV. 

HAViNq ia the last chapter given the reader a brief 
account of the Indo-Arjans, the origin of their re» 
ligioos belief, and its subsequent development into a 
system, we now propose to direct his attention to 
modern Hinduism. We have alluded to the fact that 
in the original conceptions of the Aryans the variona 
powers of nature were deified. Though there is ap* 
parent a striving after scientific arrangement, there 
was precisely that absence of knowledge which pre* 
vented results from being' attributed to their proper 
and final causes. Hence there naturally arose a cou* 
fusion of ideas in assigning powers and attributes to 
the various deities. Thus we see sometimes one, and 
sometimes another of the gods designated as the 
Supreme Creator of gods and men. But the reli* 
gion of the Indo-Aryans was a religion founded on 
nature. Reasoning from analogy they divided the 
one creative, into the male and female priociple. Still 
there were not wanting ideas of the one creator of both 
these principles, of one of whose essence they were 
ignorant, the Qreat Creator and Ruler of the universe, 
Pushan and Soma have both been mentioned as pos- 
sessing, alone these attributes. " Creuzer supposes 
that each person of the Hindu Trinity marks an era 
in Hindu worship. The first was that of pure Brah- 
manism, when men lived in holy innocence, and wor- 
shipped none but the creating Qod. He was an in- 
carnate deity, the teacher of men, the first lawgiver, 
author of the immortal Vedas. He was worshipped 
with bloodless offerings — the fruits of the earth, aud 
the milk of cows. But this primitive worship was 
soon swept from the earth ; no traces can now be 
found of the temples of Brahma.* To Brahmanism 
aucoeeded the worship of Siva. This was the reign 
of terror, when the worshippers performed cruel rites, 
and sought to appease the destroyer with blood. The 

• ** This deity, the least important at the present day of the 
. Hindu Triad, is termed the Creator, or the grandfather of gods 
and men. Under this deoomination he has been ima^^ined to 
correspond with the Saturn of the Greeks and Latios, Brahma 
18 usually represented as a red, or golden coloured figure, with 
four heads. He is paid (by the Saivas) to have once possessed 
five ; but, as he would not acknowledge the superiority of Siva, 
as Vishnu had done, that deity cut off ooe of them. He has 
also four arms, ia one of which he holds a spoon, in another a 
string of beads, in the third a water- jug (articles used in wor- 
ship), and in the fourth the Veda or sacred writings of the 
Hindus. The temples of this deity in Hindustan have been 
overturned by the followers of Vishnu and JSiva ; and be is now 
bttt little regarded, and very seldom, if at all, worshipped, 
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era of Visbnu was a reformation of the religion of Siva, Authariti$9. 

which was completed by Buddhism." * The followiag 

dialogne, given by the author in the margin, as 
quoted by Colonel Dow from the Vedanta, will give 
the reader an idea of Hindu conception of the Divini- 
ty, and of creation. *' The speakers are Brahma, who 
is called the wisdom of Qod , and Narud his son. Narud 
is reason, or the first of men, who according to one ac- 
count of creation were created by the Trimurlu Ifarudz 
*.0 Father, thou first of God, thou art said to have 
created the world, and thy son Narad astonished at 
what be beholds, is desirous to be instructed how all 
these things were made.' — Brahma : * Be not deceived 
my son. Do not imagine that X was the creator of 
this world, independent of the Divine Mover, who 
is the great original Essence and Creator of all 
things. Look therefore upon me only as the ins- 
trument of the Qreat will and a part of his being, 
whom he called forth to execute His eternal de- 
signs' (According to the legend: ^' Brahm existed 
from all eternity in a form of infinite dimen- 



Brahm. 



except in the worship of other deities. Like the other Goda, ha 
has many names. Brahma had few avatars or iDcamatioD on 
earth : Daksha is the principal of them ; Viswakarma, Nareda 
(the messeogerof the gods, and the ioventor of the vina, or 
iiindu lute. He was a wise legislator, astronomer, musician, 
and distinguished warrior), and Briga are his sons. The Krah- 
madicas, Menus, and Uichis, are also called the descendants of 
Brahma. His heaven is described as excelling all others in 
magnificence, and containing the united glories of all the hea- 
vens of the other deities.*' (8tocqueler). Brahm, the Al- 
mighty, infinite, eternal, incompreheosihle, self -existent being, 
whose nime is too sacred to he pronounced, and whose power 
is too infinite to be imagined, according to some Hindu my- 
thologists first formed the goddess Bhavani, or nature, who 
brought forth three sons, Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the pre- 
server, and Siva, the destroyer. It is further said, thnt Bhavani, 
having converted herself into three females, married each of 
these gods The Brahmans allege as a reas'm for the numer- 
ous deities which form the objects of Hindu worship, **that 
it is easier to impress the miods of the rude and i^rnorant by 
intelligible symbols, thnn by means which are incomprehensi- 
ble. " Accordmg to this principle they continue to teach poly- 
theism, with all the abominatije rites and superstitions pert^in- 
ing to it, the rather, however because it perpetuates their 
own ascendaocy over the minds of the vulgar and ignorant. 
T ) these innumerable deities ** the many splendid temples of the 
iiiodus have been erected; while throughout the whole of Hin- 
dustan, not one has been devoted to Brahm, whom they desig- 
nate as the sole divine author of the universe." So asserts 
htocqueler, and other authorities, audit is the inference to be de- 
duced from the text as quoted above from Creuzer, Yet as we 
have already seen in a former chapter of this work. Tod men- 
tions a Shriue at Pokur in Ajmere, N.-W. P., of which he sava. 
This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to theOneGoi which I 
f^•©r taw, or heard of in India.**— (See ante. **Fokur,y' 
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BioD8« When it pleased Him to create the world He jiuthoritUg. 

said: ^ Rise up O Brahma.' Immediately a spirit of 

the color of flame issued forth, having four beads and 
lour haods. Brahma gazing round and seeing 
nothing but the immense image out of which he had 
proceeded, travelled a thousand years to understand 
its dimensions. But after ail his toil he found himself 
as much at a loss as before. Lost in amazemeot Brah* 
ina gave over his journey, he fell prostrate and prais- 
ed what he saw with his four mouths. The Almighty 
then in a voice like ten thousands thunders, was 
pleased to say, '^ Thou hast done well, Brahma, for 
thou canst not comprehend me. Go and create the 
world." The legend then describes how Brahma see- 
ing the idea of things floating before his eyes, said, 
* Let them be,' and all that he saw became real before 
him. Then Brahma was troubled lest creation should 
be annihilated, and addressing immortal Brahm, asked, 
^ who shall preserve these things which I behold.' 
Then from Brahm^s mouth issued a spirit of a blue 
color, and said aloud ' I will.' This was Vishnu, the 
preserver. Brahma then commanded him to go and 
make animals and vegetables. When this was done, 
man was wnnted to have dominion over the new made 
creation. Vishnu made some men, but they were such 
idiots that Brahma destroyed them. He then created 
lour men from his own breatb, but they could do 
nothing except praise Brjihm, and therefore they 
likewise were destroyed. With this work of destruc- 
tion Siva appeared. Thus Brahma, Vishnu, and 
ISiva, together began to create, to preserve,, and to 
destroy." I^arud : * What shall we think of God ?' 
Brahma : * Being immaterial. He is above concep- 
tion ; being invisible, He can have no form ; hut, 
from what we behold in His works, we may conclude 
that He is eternal, and omnipotent — knowing all 
things and present everywhere.' Sarud i ^ How did 
God create the world ?' Brahma : ' Affection dwelt 
with God from all eternity. It was of three kinds : 
the creative, the preserving, and the destructive. The 
first is represented by Brabma ; the second by Vishnu ; 
and the third by Sbiblah (Siva). You, O ^arud,are 
taught to worship all the three in various shapes and 
likeneeses as the creator, preserver, and descroyer.' 
Narud : * Wh>it dost thou mean, 0, leather, by in- 
tellect V Brahma : Mt is a portion of the great soul 
of the universe, breathed into all creatures to animate 
them for a certain time.' Narud : ^ What becomes of 
it after death ? ' Brahma. 4t animates other bodies, 

^ and retutns like a drop to that unbounded ocean 
from which it just arises.' Narud : What ia th^ 
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natare of that absorbed state, which the soata of 
good men enjoy after death ?' Brahma : * It ia 
a participation of the divine nature where all passions 
are utterly unknown and where consciousness is ab- 
sorbed in bliss.'* Narudi * What is time?' Brahmai 

* Time existed from all eternity with God.' Jfarud : 
'How long shall the world remain ? * Brahma : 

* Until the four jugs (previously explained) shall have 
revolved. Then Rudra (Siva — the thunderer) shall 
roll a comet under the moon, and shall inyolvd 
all things in fire and reduce the world to ashes. 
God shall then exist alone, for matter will be totallj 
annihilated.'" The reader will perceive the resem- 
blance of the ^ prophecies in the Bible with regard 
to the destruction of the world, in the latter passage. 
The following account of the Hindu sects of the pre- 
sent day we take from Elphinstone^s History of India. 
It is founded on the statements regarding; the sects 
in Professor Wilson's essays on that subject in the 
Asiatic Researches, vols. XVI. XVII. " There are three 
principal sects • the Saivas, (followers of Siva) the 
the Vaishnavas, followers of Vishnu,) and the 8aktas 
(followers of some one of the Saktis ; that is the 
female associates or active powers of the members of 
the triad). Each of these sects branches into various 
subordinate ones, depending on the different charac- 
ters under which its deity is worshipped, or on the 
peculiar religions and metaphysical opinions which 
each has grafted on the parent stock. The Saktas 
have three additional divisions of a more general 
character, depending on the particular goddesses 
whom they worship. The followers of Devi (the 
spouse of Siva,) however, are out of all cfomparison 
more numerons than both the others put together. 
Besides the three great sects,. there are smaller ones, 
which worship Surya and Ganesa respectively ; 
and others which, though preserving the form of 
Hinduism approach very near to a pure deism. The 
Sikhs t have founded a sect involving such great 

^ The reader may here coinpire the doctrine of Sakya, the 
founder of Buddhism, in his exposition of Nirvana If. as 
Bome say, this was not complete annihilation, it is at any rate 
according to Sakya absorption in the divine essence. "The ori- 
ginal meaning of Nirvana we c^n best know from the *?tymo- 
k)gy of this technical term. Even a tryo in b'anskrit knows that 
Nirvana means ' blowinfi: out' and not a'bsorption. The human 
soul when it reaches the acme of its full perfection, is blown 
out, to use the pbraseo ogy of the Buddhists, like a lamp : it is 
not however absorbed, as ihe Brahmans say, like a drop in the 
ocean ? *^ It admits of question whether the term .Nirvana waa 
coined by Sakya." (Uamaohandra Ghosha.)' 

f We have a'ready given an account of the Sikhs. 
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innovations, that it may almost be regarded as a hew Autharitie$. 

religion. It must not be supposed that every Hin- 

dn belongs to one or other of the above sects. Tbey, 
Orth o d X ®^ ^^^ contrary, are alone reckoned orthodox, wbo 
Hindus. profess a comprehensive system opposed to the excla- 

8i?e worship of particular divinities, and who draw 
their ritaal from the Vedas, Puranas, and other sa- 
cred bookd, rejecting the ceremonies derived from 
other sources. To this class the apparent mass of the 
firahminical order, at least, still belongs. But 
probably, even among them, all but the more philoso- 
phic religionists have a bias to one or the other of 
the contending divinities ; and the same may be said 
more decidedly of all sach of the lower castes as are 
not careless of everything beyond the requisite ritual 
observanoes * It has been remarked that incarnations 
of Vishnu are the principal objects of popular pre« 
dilection. In all Bengal and Hindustan ft is to those 
incarnations that the religious feelings ot the people 
are'directed; and, though the temples and emblems 
of Siva are very common, the worshippers afe few 
and seem inspired with little veneration. Siva, it 
appears, has always been the patron god of the 
Brahmin class, but, has never much excited the 
imagioation of the people. Even where his sect 
ostensibly prevails, the great body of the inhabitaDts 
are much more attracted by the human feelings and 
interesting advenjiures of Kama and Crishoa. The 
first of the two is the great object of devotion 
(with the regular orders at least J on the banks of 
the Jamna and the north* western part of the Qanges; 
but Crishna prevails, in his turn, along the lower 
course of the Qanges, and all the centre and west of 
Hindostan. Rama, however, is everywhere revered; 
and his name, twice repeated (Kam, Ram,) is the 
ordinary salutation among all classes of Hindus. 
The iSaivas, in all places, form a considerable 
portion of the regular orders : among the people 
they are most numerous in the Mysore and Maratta 
countries. Further South, the Yaishnavas prevail ; 
but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in his 
human form of Kama or Chrisna, but in his abstract 
character, as preserver and ruler of the universe. 
Saktas, or votaries of the female divinity, are mixed 
with the rest ; but are most numerous in particular 

Many Hin- ^ It is not to be Bupposei that amonx the Hindus there are 
das, eit h e r not some who seoretiy disbelieve the whole 8y8t^m of 
D e i 8 ts, of tiinduism. Of these some are more materialists, while otht-rs 
or Atheists, acknowiedixe One Qod. All are obliged, however, to con- 
form outwardly with the prejudices of their coaQtrymen, 
and to adopt one or other of the phases of their religion. 
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places. Three-fourths of the population of Beogal 
\?or8hip goddesses, and most of them Devi. In most 
of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
bitter, is not conspicuoas. Europeans are seldom 
diatinctlj aware of their existence, aniess they have 
learned it from the writings of Mr. Colebrooke, 
Mr. Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan. Even the 
painted marks on the forehead, by which each 
man*s seHis shown, although the most singular peon- 
liarity of the Hindu dress have failed to convey the 
information they are designed for, and have been taken 
for marks * ot the cast^ not the sect of the wearer." 
Candidates who are received for admission into sects 
are initiated by the guru or religious instructor, who 
imparts *a short and secret form of words, which 
so far corresponds to the communication,* of the 
gayatri at the initiation of a Brahman. Of the 
practice of modern Hindu worship, we have, we 
believe, given ample illustrations in the account 
of the/ Hindn' Sacred Places. We will now notice 
some efforts Which have bt'en made in India to effect 
both religious and social reform amoog Hindus. 
In a lecture, delivered at the Royal Institution 
on Febrnary 1, 1884., Professor Max Miiller consi- 
dered the character and career of Ham Mobun Roy, 
the principal reformer of the religion of modern 
India. In his. Max Mtiller's opinion, there is no 
book more ancient and more important in the whole 
literature of the Aryan race than the Veda, the sacred 
book of the Brahmans. It would continue to occupy 
the attention of scholars and philosophers as long as 
men cared for their own history and for the early 
development of language, thought, and religion. 
Directly, or indiredlly, the Veda is the foundation of 
the religion of 160,000,000 of human bemgs. A 
practical test of the importance of the Veda in modern 
times is to be found in the life and works of Ram 
Mobun Koy. In India there is no taste for history, 
still less for biography. Home life and family life 
are shrouded by a veil which no one ventures to lift, 
labile public lifd has as yet hardly any existence in 
the least. What we know, therefore, of the external 
life of Ram Mobun Roy is very little, and even that 
little often very doubtful. He was born of 
Brabmanic ancestry in 1774. He devoted most of 
his time as a boy to Persian and Arabic rather than 
to Sanskrit. Through a study of the Koran he was led 
from his early yoath to entertain the strongest 

* The mark which Hin !qb make on their foreheads in 
^led tUak, a naoib applied to a commentary. 
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aTersion to idolatry and polyiheismy and his Authontiei. 

outspoken contempt for his family idols led ^— 

to sertons misonderstandioj^s between him and 

his parents. At an early age Ram Mohun Roy 

left the paternal home and travelled for many years 

in India and beyond fhe frontiers. On his return 

he entered the service of the £ast India Company, 

and then began to study English, the acquirement 

of which was very rare among the Hindus of that 

time. By the study of English literature, for the 

masterpieces of which Ram Mohun Roy expressed 

great admiration, and through an acquaintance with 

members of the Civil Service, he began to entertain a 

sincere respect for the English, in place of the haired 

with which he had been taught to regard them. Ram 

Mohun Roy partly by his own exertions, and partly 

by inheritance, acquired a respectable fortune. Having 

bought a house in Calcutta in 1814 it became the 

centre of the more enlighteoed native society of the 

town. Professor Max Miiller mentions a fact of 

which there is no doubt, viz,^ that at that time, and 

we may add for many years afterwards, during the 

regime of the East India Company, the relations 

between Englishmen and natives were far more 

cordial than they are now, and even euch subjects as 

religion and native customs were freely discussed 

between them. In these discussions Ram Mohun 

Hoy maintained (what we have endeavoured to show 

in the foregoing pages) that idolatry and polytheism 

were mere corruptions of the ancient religion of 

India, aud that the only book in which that 

ancient religion could be studied was the Yeda. 

Be boldly denounced the malpractices of the priests, 

published extracts from the Veda to show that their 

teaching contravened the letter and spirit of their 

own Bible, and thus gathered around him a number 

of followers who tried to bring the religion of the 

lople back to its original purity and simplicity. 

e opposed the burning of widows, and at last soc- 
ceeded in having this hideous custom put down hy 
law. He then turned to the study of the Old and 
New Testaments, and learnt sufficient Hebrew and 
Qreek to be able to read these books in the original. 
He afterwards published '' The Precepts of Jesus the 
Guide to Peace and to Happiness," and wrote in the 
preface, *^ This simple code of religion and morality 
is so admirably calculated to elevate man's ideas to 
high and liberal notions of one Qod, who has origin- 
ally subjected all living creatures without distinc- 
tion of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and death, and has equally admitted all 
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to be partakers of the boantifal mercies whioh He 
has lavished over natare, and is also so well fitted to 
regulate the condact of the hamao race in the dis- 
charge of their varions duties to God, to themselves 
and society, that I cannot bat hope the best efteota 
from its promulgation in the present form." Bat 
with all his admiration for the teaching of Christ, 
Ram Mohun Koy would never become a convert to 
Ghristi^ity. When Dr. Mitford, the first Bishop of 
Calcutta, endeavoured to convert him, and in doing 
so dwelt not only on the trath and excellence of the 
Christian religion, but spoke of the honor and repure 
that he would acquire as the first apostle of Christ la 
India, Ham Uohun Roy felt so offended at the sus- 
picion that he could be moved by such motives, that 
be never called on the Bishop again. In all his dis- 
cussions with missionaries and others. Bam Mohun 
Roy took bis stand on the Veda as the word of God, 
divinely inspired, and therefore infallible. It was 
on that fouodation that he established the new 
church which has since become famous under the 
name of Brahmo Sumaj, the church of believers in 
Brahma, the Supreme iSpirit. After he had built 
and endowed a bouse of prayer at Calcutta in 1630, 
he proceeded on his journey to England, being sent 
as envoy by the Emperor of Delhi, and wishing him- 
self to see what a Christian country reallju^^s. He 
was received with great distinction everywhere, and 
all who saw him spoke of him with the greatest ad- 
miration. He also went to Paris, where he was re- 
ceived by Louis Philippe. After his return to Eng- 
land, he went to pay a visit to Dr. Carpenter and 
other friends at Bristol, and there he died suddenly 
in September, 1833." Professor Max Miiller, in his 
estimate of the character of this oelebrated Hindu 
Reformer, represents him as an unselfish, honest, 
«nd bold man. Easy as it might seem to us to five 
up idolatry, it was a bold thing for a boy of 16 to 
say, '^ I will not worship what my father worships; 
I will not pray as my mother prays. I will look out 
for a new God, ani new prayers, if haply I may find 
them." In after-life he incurred the risk of the 
loss of his ancestral property, he was insulted, and 
even bis life was threatened in the streets of Calcutta* 
In all thef«e struggles he had nothing to support faim 
but the Veda and the voice of his conscience, and a 
man who could fight so good a fight as be did, de- 
served to be ranked among the great benefactors of 
the human race. In conclusion, the lecturer alluded 
to the later growth of the Brahmo Somaj and more 
partiouktrly to that momentous crisis when the Veda 
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was deprived of its divine right and the Brahrao 
8omaj\ tinder Debendro Nath Tagore, became a 
oburoh without a Bible. It was shown that this im- 
portstnt ohange was bronght about by the inflaence 
of European scholarship on the minds of the promi- 
nent members of the Brahmo 8omaj." *' The mere 
tact of the. Veda being printed ami published .in 
Europe, and thus being rendered accessible to every 
student, was sufficient to convince every unprejudiced 
mind that it was a venerable, but not a sacred, a 
human, but not -a divine book." This last sentence 
contains reasoning, which will scarcely commend 
itself to the approbation of those who bleieve in the 
inspiration of the Bible, which has been printed and 
published throughout the world. ^^ To Ram Mohun 
Roy the Veda was true, because it was divine: to 
Debendro Nath Tagore it was divine, because it was 
true. It will have to be proved by the future history 
of the firahmo Somaj, whether eternal truth requires 
always a miraculous halo, or whether she can rule 
human hearts unadorned by any priestly tinsel, clad 
only in her own simplicity, beauty, and majesty." 
It will be seen from the above that Ram Mohun Roy 
regarded the Veda as infallible and having as mucn 
right to claim the authority of divine revelation as 
any one of the sacred books of the East. In the Veda, 
no doubt, is to be found the monotheistic idea, but it 
cannot be denied that in the Upanishads, a compila- 
tion from the Yedas, and other works, there are many 
passages at variance with pure monotheism. Ac- 
cording to Max Mtiller, the leading idea which took 
possession of Ram Mohun Roy's mind was that all 
the great religions of the world were monotheistic, 
and that the Qod worshipped by the ancient Hindus 
was really the same as the God of the Old Testament, 
the God of the New Testament, the God of the Koran. 
If was to propagate this idea that the Hindu Refor- 
mer, in 1830, opened a house of prayer in which mem- 
bers of all religions might meet, if only they discard- 
ed all idolatrous notions and professed their belief in 
one God. Thus began the Brahmo Somaj (or Brahma 
Bamaj). The movement was carried on by Debendra 
Nath Tagore, and Keshub Ohunder Sen. The latter 
was its most able and eloquent exponent. Debendra 
Nath Tagore, while, he maintained the monotheistio 
character of the new teaching, examined the Vedas 
with a more censorial eye than did Ram Mohun Rov. 
The result was that he abandoned all the Vedio 
Superstitions, and eventually the authority of the 
Vedas was given up. This led to internal dissensions 
which were hardly composed, ^hen in l65b, Kebhub 
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Chander Sen took a prominent part in the proceedings Auihoritie$, 

of the Somaj. His idea was " to make the teaching 

of the Society generally identified with the religion 

of life." What was the state of religions feeling 

among edacated Hindus at that period, a journalist 

of the present day, himself a highly educated Hioda, 

thus describes : ** It must be admitted that the sys- 

iem of public education, which had been introduced k Win-or," !3tb 
into India, had operated most disastrously in complete- !l Ja°y- 1^^** 
ly undermining prevailing roligious beliefs without 
substituting in their place any substantial creed 
to satisfy the instinctive aspirations of the human 
soul. The educated classes had generally emerged 
from idolatry, but in shaking off idolatry, they bad 
also cast away from them, as associated with it, their 
previous belief in the existence of Qod and in a future 
state. It is true that the religious reform, initiated 
by the celebrated Rnja Ram Mohun Hoy some fifty 
years ago, had opened the minds of the more intelli- 
gent members of the Hindu community to glimpses 
of the truths that lay behind the symbols, by wnich 
the spirit of their ancient, religion was hidden. But 
every enlightened Hindu was not a Ram Mobnn 
Roy, whose courage was equal to the strength of his 
convictions; and after his death in England the sect 
he had called into existence, contained bat a few 
secret disciples, and, as far as we are aware, no open 
votaries. But the good seed bad been sown on good 
soil, of which the fertilising powers had since been 
quickened by the influence of Western education and 
civilisation. After a long lapBe of years, the mantle 
of Ram Mohun Roy fell upon the shoulders of the 
venerable Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, who rallied 
round his standard the most earnest and intelligent 
minds of the rising Hindu generation, which mosc 
acutely felt the want of spiritual nourishment. Pro- 
minent among his disciples was Keshub Chunder 
Sen, in whom the respected Head of the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj had recognized a spirit, able, willing, and 
prepared to assist in the great work of religions 
reform." With indefatigable zeal did Eeshub Chun- 
der Sen accept the trust. He went farther than 
was expected, and some of his proposals were vio- 
lently opposed by the older members of what was 
then known by its original name, the Calcutta 
Brahma Samaj. After six years' debate Eeshub Chun- 
der Sen with his followers detached themselves from 
the society, and in 1866 organized what was hence- 
forth called the Brahmo Somaj of India. Branches^ 
more than 100 Somajes, which sent out missionaries, 
were established in different parts of Bengal Though 
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thi8 association diflfered io many particulars from the 
Brahmo Somaj, in^agurated bj Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, its members regard the foundation era of his, as 
that of their own, and celebrate the anniversary on the 
23rd of January, with festivities which extend during 
seven days. They call it Maghotsab. Of the aims of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Lord Lawrence thus expressed 
himself : " He was successfully endeavouring to 
recall his countrymen from idolatry and polytheism 
to the worship of the one undivided God. He had 
also been busy in promoting education, in raising the 
condition of women, in checking the too early 
marriages which so much retarded the progress of the 
country, and in trying to break down caste." The 
very mention of such a programme as this was suffi* 
cient to rouse the anger and opposition of the majority 
of his countrymen. There was not a great number, 
either of the followers of Keshub Chunder Sen 
who entertained the convictions of their leader, 
or were prepared to follow him in the path of 
reform and progress. The discord which ensued 
amongst them reached its height when the daughter 
of Keshub Chunder Sen was married to the young 
Maharaja of Coooh Behar at the early age of 14. 
This marriage was so antagonistic to Keshub 
Chunder Sen's own teachings, and to the attempts 
he had made to effect a reformation in early 
marriages, that many of his followers seceded, and 
formed a new society named the Sadharanor Universal 
Brahmo Soma), Keshub Chunder Sen was an elo- 
quent expounder of his doctrines. His language was 
dignified and well-chosen, and when he visited England 
in 1871, crowded audiences met to hear him. He 
lectured on a variety of subjects, but principally on 
the objects of his mission. Speaking on one occasion, 
*' he described the degeneracy into which Hinduism, 
' once a pure system of monotheism) had suok,' and 
he attributed the revival of true religion among his 
people, of which the Brahmo Somaj was both the 
mark and the cause, to the example of England, which 
he. regarded as Hhe instrument of the most High 
God.' " The schism to which we have alluded above, 
and its cause was a ^reat blow to the reputation of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. But the principles he taught 
are not likely to die out in India/ What is needed 
is a Reformer, who can combine the qualities of Ram 
Mohun Roy, with those of Keshub Chunder Sen ; in 
other words, theoretical with the practical. Raja, Sir 
T. Madava Row; a Parsee gentleman, Mr, Malabari ; 

• He died in 1884. 
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aod several others in India, are working to bring 
aboat both religion and social reforms. The geutle« 
men we have mentioned have directed their attention 
to female edaoation,|to the abolition of chiid-marriagei 
and to widow re-marriage. The arguments which they 
- bring forward to advocate necessary reforms must be so 
easy of coDception, that it is not necessary to enamer- 
ate them. The degeneracy of the Hindu people is 
certainly to be mainly attributed to early marriages, 
and to the degraded condition of their women. The 
caste system, too, has such a retarding effect of the 
progress of ihe race, that its abolition forms one of 
the objects of Hindu Reformers. To all these chang- 
es the Brabmans offer a constant and bitter opposi- 
tion, and such is the influence, though we believe it 
has considerably declined, that this ' caste' possesses 
over the minds of the majority of the people, that it 
will take many years to effect a thorough reformation 
in India. With regard to religion, the attempt to reach 
the Hindu mind by statements, though they are found- 
ed on the Veda, of the absurdity of polytheism, 
and of the truth of monotheism, has singularly failed 
with the mass of .the people. Tradition, custom and 
observance, gross superstition, fear and ignorancoi 
all combine to prevent the reception of the truth. The 
ridiculous legends of their gods are implicitly believed 
by the credulous Hindu, and his mind is too deeply 
steeped in the tabulous nonsense which is told him 
from childhood, to have the power to throw it off. 
As for the spiritual guides of the people, they are 
either blind themselves, or as is more often the case, 
arrogant impostors. Education will no doubt do a 
great deal to bring about reformation, but when this 
has spread over India the thinking classes will probably 
be divided into Deists, and Atheists and Materialists. 
Even now there are many of the latter who stilt 
adhere to the outward forms of their religion. The 
study of science will dispel many absurd tenets of 
faith. Of the notions of the ^ discoverable and the 
revealed,' which have prevailed among the races of 
antiquity, an eloquent author, and practical worker, 
thus writes : *' It seems natural, nay inevitable, that 
false revelations, which have descended from remote, 
unscientific ages, should be committed to a false 
science. Natural phenomena, when of an extra 
ordinary chamc-er, powerfully impress the untutored 
human mind. In operating through the curiosity or 
the fears of men, upon that instinct of humanity — 
never wholly inactive in even the rudest state — 
which cannot witoess any remarkable effect without 
se^ king to connect it with its producing cause, they 
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excite into activity in the search the imagi native 
facaltj, — always of earlier development ' than the 
judgment in both peoples find individuals, and which 
never fails, when so employed, to conduct to delu- 
flions and extravagances. And this state of mind 
gives birth simaltaneously to both false religion and 
false science* Great tempests, inundations, eclipses, 
earthquakes, thunder and lightning, famine and 
pestilence, the birth of monsters, or the rare visita- 
tion of strange fishes or wild animals, come all to be 
included in tbe roythologic domain, fiven the 
untutored Indian, ^* sees God in clouds and bears him 
in the wind.'* And when an order of priesthood 
springs up, a portion of the leisure of the class is 
usually employed in speculating on these phenomena; 
and to their speculations they give tbe form of direct 
revelation. Thus almost all the false religions of the 
old world not grafted, like Mohammedanism on the 
true one, have their pretended revelations regarding 
the form, structure, and origin of the earth, the 
mechanism, of the heavens, the electric and meteoWc 
phenomena, and even the arrangement of oceans and 
continents on the surface of our planet. The old 
extinct forms of heathenism, — Etrurian, Egyptian, 
Pbcenioian, and Babylonian, had all their cosmo- 
gonies. In the wild mythology of ancient Scandi- 
navia, of which we find such distinct traces in 
tbe languages and superstitions of northern Europe, 
and which even in onr own country continues to 
give the names of its uncouth deities to the 
days of our week, there is a strange genesis of 
not only the heavens and earth, bat oi the gods 
also. It has, besides, its scheme of the universe 
in its great mundane tree of three vast roots — 
celestial, terrestrial, and infernal, — which supports 
the land, the sea, the sky, and all things. The 
leading religions of tbe East, which still survive, 
such as Buddhism, Brahminism, and Parseeism, have 
all their astronomy, geography, meteorology, and 
geology, existing as component parts of their several 
systems. Nor have there been wanting ingenious 
men who, though little tolerant of the various attempts 
made to reconcile the Mosaic account of creation with 
the discoveries of modern science, have looked with 
a favourable eye on the wild science of the false 
religions, and professed to detect in it at least 
striking analogies with the deductions of both the 
geologist and the astrononoer. When the sceptical 
wits of the last century wished to produce, by way 
of foil, a morality vastly superior, as they said, to 
ihat of Gbrietiamty,' they bad reotmrse to tha 
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Brahmans and tbe Chinese. And thoagh we hear less 
of the ethics of these peoples since we have come to 
know them better, we are still occasionally reminded 
of the superiority of their science. Hinduism has been 
regarded as furnishing e^tamples of the geologic 
doctrine of a succession of creations extending over 
immensely protracted geologic periods; and Buddhism 
represented as charged with both the geologic doctrine 
and the perhaps less certain astronomic deduction of 
a plurality of worlds." " We ascertain on examination, 
however, that in the superstition (of Buddhism) they 
are not scientific ideas at all, but mere chance 
guesses, set, like those of Brahmanism, in a farago 
of wild and monstrous fable." It is of this wild 
and monstrous fable that' the Hindu mind must 
become divested. The people, we speak of the mass 
of ignorant Indians, must learn to regard in their 
proper lighi the gross superstitious to which they 
now cling. Science will dispel false ideas, and lead 
them to form a mure just conception of the wisdom, 
pow^r, and benifioence of the Creator, as evidenced 
in His Works. Reformers in India make little way 
by preaching religious doctrines, merely. Hindus 
can point to many passages in their sacred books, 
which inculcate charity and good-will towards men, 
and they often fail to see why in respect of moral 
teaching tbe Christian religion h superior to theirs. 
Granted that Christians and Hindus are at one in 
these rules of life. Why, the Hindus ask' have 
not our scriptures as much right to be considered 
divinely inspired as those for which the Christians 
claim the authority of Heaven. ? * The Brahmans, 
as we have seen before, or at least some of them, 
maintain the opinion that the ignorant man can 
never be brought to understand the idea of one God, 
which they themselves profess to have ; and that it 
is necessary in order to impress the minds of the 
vulgar, to multiply, and personify, the attributes and 
power of the Deity. Priests have reasoned thus in 
all ages, and have readily devised a complicated sys- 
tem of worship, either in the multiplicity of signs 
and symbols, or of gods, which may indeed be but 
symbols - to them (but of immense use in giving 
them authority and power over the people) but 
which are accepted by the mass as real deities. 
Education is the great reformer needed in India. Tbe 
teachings of science will do more to shake the present 
absurd faith of the people than all the efforts of reli- 
gious reformers. Christian Missionaries might, no 

^ See Professor's Max Miillers aocount o£ Dayananda Saras- 
wati| at the end of this chapter. 
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doubt, mako India Christian in the fntare, had tbey Authoi-UUs. 

-the teaching of all the yonng in the land. Bat the 

same might be said for the propagation of any other 
religion.* Raja Ram Mohnn Roy and Eeshub 
Cbunder Sen have effected great good, and it is to 
be hoped that the seeds which they have sown will 
spring up in many parts of India, and bear fruit ; 
but we have seen, how in a short time, dissensions 
sprang up in the church which they founded and up- 
held. The fact was that the former, in insisting on 
the divine inspiration of the Yeda, was obliged to be 
inconsistent with the belief which he professed. Some 
of his disciples were more logical, and rejected the 
authority of the Veda, as inspired. The following 
lines, written by a Hindu, may interest our readers. 
It appeared in a journal called J^ Reis and Rayyet, '" 
written by Indians, in English :— 

" In Memoriam — Babu Keshub Cbunder Sen," 

Born 1838, Nov. 19 ; Died 1884. Jan. 8." 

*• He's gone I The soul magnificently bright." 

Hath left its mortal tenement of clay ; 

The radiant star hath vanished far away. 

From eastern skies that gleamed on human sight,— 

And all the land is wrapt in gloom of night ; 

The gorgeous flower that made the Orient gay 

•With glow and scent so rich, — at noon of day 

Hath.droop'd too soon beneath a with'ring blight I 

We scarce can realise a loss so deep, 

For.Eeshub's magic eloquence yet rings 

In our ears; but he's gone, — and nations weep, — 

As ne'er they wept forlprinoes or for kings — 

With heart-felt sorrow, for th' untimely end 

Of genius rare. Religions' warmest friend I 

*RAM SHARMA.' 

We have given the above lines, not so much for 
their poetic merit, as an expression of the feeling with 
which Eeshab Cbunder Sen was regarded. Another 
writer thus concludes an estimate of the character 
of Eeshub Cbunder Sen ; ^'His followers, and even 
his opponents were disposed at one period in 
his career to regard him as a prophet, or at least 
as a great religious leader who was destined to 
iorm a new era in the history of religions thought 
in India. His actual work has not fulfilled, the 
expectations which were regarded as reasonable by 
unbiassed on-lookers. 8till his iieath removes the 

* Europeans, except the few who have discussed points of 
faith with the Pundits have little idea of the intense pride of 
the latter, who will resort to every species of sophistry, rather 
than acknowledge themsekea vanquished. 
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most remarkable indmduality which has appeared 
in the ranks of the body of religions reformers 
which was founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, in the 
early years of the century." Another Hindu writer 
says : ** The whole of educated India has more or 
less felt and imbibed the influence of the reform 
to which he and his companions have so heroically de- 
voted themselves, and what the dispensation of das- 
tiny may be in the future no one can tell," "The "rndjanWit. 
relation of Keshub Ohunder 8en to Christianity we 
do not care to discuss. He never tried to persuade 
himself or others thnt he was a Ohristian. We took 
him at his own estimate, a devout, affectionate, trust- 
ful. Brahmo. He read the New Testament as a 
devout brahmo, and he accepted Christ according to 
hi:! conceptions of tike Divine in man, but he never 
wished ro be considered a Christian. What his im- 
perfect conceptions of Christ may have been worth 
to him, we csmnot tell. It is abundantly evident that 
Christ was more to him in his latter days than all other 
teachers combined, and the very lowest quality of 
charity would lead us to hope that the faith of his 
heart more than counteracted the errors of bis mind." 
There is no doubt that Eeshub Chunder 6en leaned 
strongly towards Christianity. That be did not 
openly avow himself a Christian is not surprising 
considering the objects he had set himself to accom- 
plish. To nave done so would effectually^ have defeated 
them, for it would have alienated from him all his 
followers. As it was, " a large section of the Brahmos 
grew restive, and when at last an occasion for a 
rupture was furnished, he was left, with comparatively 
few followers, to pursue his own way. This defection 
of bis opponents seemed to set him fully free, 
and at once he begMU to introduce innovations, and 
to teach doctrines, which were wholly new to Brah- 
raoism. and which have made the new Dispensation 
practically a new religion among men." As may be 
imagined from what we have said o'f the tyranny of 
the Brahmans, and the caste institutions, the natives 
of India never, at least openly, took kindly to the new 
religion. We have no means of estimating the pre- 
sent followers, but, aojording to the census of 1872, 
there were only 217 in the Bombay Presidency, and 
78S in the whole of Bengal. The Census Commis- 
sioner of Bengal, 'however, says that in many oases 
members of the Brahmo Somaj described themselves 
as Hindus, a course which he considers is not remark- 
able when we take into account that many persons 
*' rank them as a puritanical monotheistic sect of the 
Hindus, while the fact that the sect is in many placea 
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looked an with disfavour would be enough to indaoe 
manj to shrink from avowing the principIeB which 
thej really entertain/' ''It is a popular error to 
suppose, as some Baglish writers do, that the sect was 
founded in 1869 by Babu Eesbub Chnnder Sen« The 
real founder was the celebrated Brahman Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, and the foundation of the sect dates back 
to the beginning of the present century. After Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy's death, Babu Dwarka NathTagore, 
and subsequently his son Devendro Nath Tagore, 
filled the office of leader, and the latter was succeeded 
Descriptio n by Keshub Chunder Sen. " The manner of the Re- 
of hia death, former's death is thus related : " The death of the great 
Brahmo leader, although the result of a protracted 
and painful illness has taken the public by surprise. 
Iniimations of the serious nature of his illness 
(Diabetes) had been made public from lime to time, 
but these were always followed by hopeful statements 
of recovery, while nis own mental activity and hope- 
falneiss misled even his intimate friends to suoh an 
extent that they were quite unprepared for the solemn 
crisis when it came. On New Year's day he insisted 
on being carried into the little chapel which had been 
erected in oonneotion with his house, and having been 
placed in the little pulpit be offered a brief dedicatory 
• prayer, and then spoke a few. words to his disciples. 
He addressed the Diety throughout as the ^'Supreme 
Mother," or '^Divine Mother," and his words were 
full of the fervour of intense devotion. The whole 
eervioe did not last longer than five or ten minutes, 
and he was carried back to his room, where almost 
immediately he became worse, and graduallv sank till 
death came to his relief, at about ten o'clock on Tues- 
day forenoon. He worked as long as strength would 
permit bun to do anything, and as late as tne Satur- 
day before^ his death was engaged in correcting 
proofs of what he regarded as his most important 
work, the series of articles now appearing in the New 
York Indspendenty and soon to be published in book 
form. The neit day he became much worse, and by 
Monday morning was quite unconscious, and remain- 
His funeral, ed so until his death.*' The fiineral ceremony 
is thus described by witnesses : *' The funeral 
procession started from the Lily Cottage at 4p.m. 
amidst the bewailings of relatives and friends* 
There w^re about two thousand persons in the process 
sion. The oorpse was carried by the followers of the 
departed leader. The members of both the prtnctpal 
Soiiiajes, the Brahmo Somaj of India and , the 
Sadbaran Brahmo Soniai, forgetting their sectional 
differences! united together to show their genuine 
88 
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respect to the memory of the lamented deceased." 

The body bad been laid out in a sandalwood bed- Authorities, 

stead, which was decorated with roses, jessamines, and 

marigolds, and the bier was afterwards removed to 
the unfinished chapel adjoining the premises, which 
the 'Minister" was having bnilt for domestic devo- 
tion. Here many, besides his followers, came to 
view the remains. After these had been photograph- 
ed, the gentlemen present were asked to withdraw, 
in order that admittance might be given to a large 
nnmber of native ladies, who were anxious to have 
a last look at their late leader. For some time these 
continued to utter lamentations, and otherwise to 
express their grief. 

While the bier was being raised to convey the 
body for cremation, the bearers (leading members of 
the Brahmo Somaj) commenced the faneral chaunt 
of Jai jai satchita nandun jai (glory be to him 
who has got a pure heart). The procession was led by 
a mourner bearing the banner of the ''new Dispensa- 
tion,'' towards the NimtoUah Burning Ghat. 
Native ladies sprinkled more flowers on the bier, 
when the cortege rested. The crowd was very dense 
when the procession reached the Ghat, and it was 
with difficulty that the bier was eventually carried 
in. The great leader was cremated on a funeral 
pyre of sandalwood, with ceremonies according to 
the prescribed rules of the New Samhita, of which 
he was himself the author. Keshub Chnnder Sen 
was succeeded as leader of the Brahmos by Babu 
Protap Ghunder Mozumdar. We have already stated 
that Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the 
Brahmo Somaj, died in England, and was buried 
there^-not cremated, flis remains were afterwards Max MfiUer, 
removed to the cemetry of Arno's Vale, in 1843| 
where a monument was erected to the Raja by his 
friend and follower, Dwarka Nath Tagore. The ins- 
cription on that monument* was as follows — ''Beneath 
this stone rests the remains of Raja Ram Mohun Rby, 
a conscientious and steadfast believer in the unity 
of the Godhead ; he consecrated his life with entire 
devotion to the worship of the Divine Spirit alone. 
To great natural talents he united a thorough mastery 
of many laoguages, and early distinguished himself 
as one of the greatest scholars of his day. His 
universal labours to promote the social, moral and 

• A public meeting was held at the Town Hall, Cafcatta, 
on January, 30th, presided over by Dr. W. W. Hunter, LL. D., 
CLE,, to arrange lor a suitable memorial in honor of the late 
Eeshub Chunder Sen. (1884,) 
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physical oonditi(m of the people of India, his earnest Aulhoritiet. 

endeavours to suppress idolatry and the rite of 

suttee, and his constant; zealous advocacy of what- 
ever tended to advance the glory of Qod and the 
welfare of man, live in the grateful remembrance 
of his countrymen. This tablet records the sorrow 
and pride with which his memory is cherish- 
ed by his decendants. Ue was born in Radhanagore, 
in Bengal, in 1774, and died at Bristol^ September 
27th, 1833." ' 

By some Hindus Ohaitanya of Nadiya (see note 
in a previous chapter of this work), Ram Mohun Roy, 
and Keshub Chunder Sen are considered as reformers^ 
to form the religious trinity of modern India. Before 
we close this brief notice of the two latter remarkable 
men we will give the following extract regarding 
Keshub Chunder Sen from Lokenath G hose's *^ In- 
dian Chiefs, Rajahs, Zemindars, &c.", premising, what 
we omitted to state before, that the subject was born 
at ColutoUah, in Calcutta, on the 19th November 1838. 
The extract contains the following summary of bis 
doings in Bnglaod, where he was cordially received 
in the beginning of 1870. '* The first sermon he ^ 
preached was at Dr. Martineau's chapel on the 
lOtb April 1870. He delivered, next, a tem- 
perance speech at the United Kingdom Alliance 
for the suppression of Liquor Traffic, 4,000 persons 
being present. At soon as he began to speak, all 
rose from their seats and cheered him. This was on 
19th May. At his lecture, on the 24th May^ 
1870, at Spur^eoa's Tabernacle on " England's 
Duties. to India, 4,000 persons were present. Lord 
Lawrence presided. While at Bristol he visited 
Ram Mohun Roy's grave, and prayed by hia 
tomb. At Manchester he got seriously ill, and an 
English family nursed him most carefully and 
affectionalely. He had an interview with the Queen. 
Ho Wj^s cordially received by the Private Secretary 
to^er Majesty, (ieneral Fonsonby, and he took break- 
fast at the palace. To his surprise he found that a 
strictly vegetarian breakfast had been provided for 
him. Her Majesty, the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess Louise (now Marchioness of Lome), had a 
most interesting talk with him. Her Majesty was very 
much pleased with a photograph of Babu Keshub 
Chunder's wife, and graciously consented to , accept 
it. A few days after he received a letter from the 
Private Secretary stating that the Queen had desired 
bim ta say that Her Majesty was very much pleased 
with the conversati on she had with him, and this wa$ 
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followed by a nnmber of presents, wMeh consisted of 
Her Majesty's portrait, a copy of the ^' Early Tears of 
the FriDoe Consort," and another, of Her '^ Highland 
Joarnals," both the books containing Her Hajesty'a 
autograph, and also photographs of Princess Lonise, 
and rrinoe Leopold. Babn Eeshttb Chnnder Ben had 
visited, and delivered leotnres at, among other places, 
London, Bristol, Nottingham, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow/* 
" All parties in England were astonished at the many 
and important changes which the Somaj had e£Fectea 
in the manners, cnstoms, and religion of the Hindns. 
The advantageous results of Eeshub Ohunder Sen*8 
intercourse with men of talent and enlarged views, soon 
manifested themselves on his return to India, in his 
establishment of the Indian Reform Association, corn- 
posed of Hindas, Mohammedans, Parsis, and English- 
men. The Association is divided into five sections : 
(1) Female Improvement ; (2) Education ; (8) Oheap 
Literature ; (4) Temperance ; (5) Oharitv ; and in 
each it has done good work during the last lew years.** 
We will conclude this account of tne attempts that have 
been made by learned and upright Hindus to bring 
about a reformation in the religion and oustoms of 
their countrymen, with a notice of the life and teach- 
ing of another great Hindu Religious Reformer, who 
in some respects difiered from those we have been oon^ 
sideriug. We cannot do better than give it in the 
words of Professor F. Max Miiller, whose knowledge 
of the languages and literature of India are so well 
known. It is as follows : ^* The Indian newspapers 
contain the announcement of the death of Dayananda 
Baraswati. Most English readers, even some old 
Indians, will ask who was Dayananda Saraswati ? — a 
question that betrays as great a want of familiarity 
with the social and religions life of India, as if 
among us any one were to ask who .was Dr. 
Pnsey ? Dayananda Saraswati was the founder and 
leader of the Arya Somaj, one of the most influential 
of the modern sects of India. He was a curions 
mixture, in some respects not unlike Dr. Pusey. Ho 
was a scholar, to begin with, deeply r^ad in the 
theological literature of his country. Up to a certain 
point he was a reformer, and was in consequence ex- 
poeed to muoh obloquy and persecution during his life, 
so mach so tbat it is hinted in the napers that his 
death was due to poison administered by his enemies. 
He was opposed to many of the abuses that had crept 
in, as he well knew, during the later period of the 
religious growth of India, and of which, as is known 
now. no irac^a can be found in the ancient saered 
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books of ihe Brahmaos, — ^the Vedas. He waa opposed juthoHUes. 

to idol- worship, he repudiated caste, and advocated '. 

female edaoatioo and widow marriage. In bis pablio 
disputations with the most learned Pandits at Benares 
and elsewhere, he was geoerallj supposed to be 
victorioQs^ though often the aid of the Police had to be 
called in to protect him from the blows of his con- 
His faith in qaered foes. He took his stand on the Vedas. What- 
the Vedas. ^y^j. ^^ ^^jj ^^ ^^^ found in the Vedas he declared 
to be false or useless ; whatever was found in the Vedas 
was to him bejond the reach of controversy. Like all 
the ancient theologians of India, he looked upon the 
Vedas as divine revelation. Xhat idea seems to 
have taken such complete possession of his mind that 
no argument could ever touch it. It is here where 
Diffd rent ^^J^^^^da Saraswati's movement branched off from 
character of ^^^^ ^' ^^ Mohun Boy. Bam Mohun Boy, also, 
h i B move- and bis followers held for a time to the revealed 
meQt to that oba<raoteF of the Vedas, aod in all their early contro- 
of lUm Mo- versies with Christian missionaries they maintained 
^y* there was no argument in favor of the divine inspi- 
ration of the Bible which did not apply with the 
same, or even greater force to the Vedas. As the 
Vedas at that time were almost inaccessible it was 
diflScult for the missionaries to attack snch^ position. ] 
But when at a later time, it became known that the 
text of the Vedas, and even their ancient oom- 
ipentaries^ were being studied in Europe, and were 
at last actually printed in England, the friends of 
Ram Mohun Boy, honest and fearless as they have 
always proved themselves to be, sent some young 
Bcbofars to Benares to study the Vedas and to report 
on their contents. As soon as their report was . 
received, Debendra Nath Tagore^ the head of the 
Brahmo Somaj, saw at once that, venerable as the 
Vedas might be as relics of a former age, they con« 
tained so much that was childish, erroneous, impoa- 
In what the sible, as to make their descent from a divine source 
value of the utterly untenable. Even he could hardly be ez- 
Vedasconsiat peoted to perceive the real interest of the Vedas, 
and their perfectly unique character in the literature 
of the world, as throwing li^ht on a period in 
ihe growth of religion of which we find no traces 
anywhere else. But Dayananda, owing chiefly to 
his ignorance of English, and in consequence his 
lack of acquaintance with other saored books, and 
his to.tal ignorance "of the results obtained by a 
comparative study of religions, saw no alternative 
beween, eitiier complete aurrender of all religiosi 
or an unwavering belief in every word and lei- 
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ter of the Vedas.* To those who know the Vedas, AtUkoriUek 
each a position would seem hardly compatible — 
with honesty, but to judge from Dayananda's writ- 
ings, we cannot say that he was consciously dis- 
honest. The fundamental idea of his religion was 
revelation. That revelation had come to - him in 
the Vedas. If one chapter, one verse, one word, of 
the Yedas, had to be surrendered as coming from a 
human source, the whole edifice of his faith would have 
crumbled to pieces. He knew the Vedas by heart : 
his whole mind was saturated with them. He pub- 
lished bulky commentaries on two of them, the 
Big-veda and Tajur-veda, One might almost say 
that he was possessed by the Vedas. He considered 
the Vedas not only as divinely inspired, or rather 
expired, but as prehistoric or prenuman. Indian 
casuists do not understand how Christian divines can 
be satisfied with maintaining the divine origin of 
their revelation, because they hold that, though a 
revelation may be divine in its origin, it is liable to 
every kind of accident if the recipient is merely 
human. To obviate this diflSculty, they admit 
a number of intermediate beings, neither quite 
divine nor quite human, through whom the 
truth, as breathed forth from God, was safely handed 
down to human beings. If any historical or geo« 
graphical names occur in the Vedas, they are all ex- 
plained away, because, if taken in their natural sense, 
they would impart to the Vedas an historical or tem- 
poral taint. • In fact, the very character which we 
in Europe most appreciate in the Vedas — namely, the 
historical — would be scouted by the orthodox theo- 
logians of India, most of all by Uayananda Saraswati. 
In his commentary on the Rig-Veda, written in 
Sanskrit, be has often been very hard on me, and my 
own interpretation of Vedic hymns, though he had 
evidently formed his opinion of my treatment of the 
Veda from secondary sources only. He could not 
understand why I should care for the Veda at all, if 
1 did not consider it as divinely revealed. While 
I valued most whatever indicated human sentiment 
in the Vedic hymns, whatever gave evidence of his- 
torical growth, or reflected geographical surround- 
ings, he was bent on hearing in them nothing but the 
voice of Brahma. Ta him not only was everything 
contained in the Vedas perfect truth, but he went a 

•Tbia is the mental aspect of the Hindu, who cling to the 
old superstitions. Many were their faith once to be ehakea 
in the divine inspiraticn and truth of what they have beea 
accustomed to regard as sacred, would b© without religioua 
belief entirely. 
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step further, and by the most incredible interprete- 
tions sncceeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowingf, even the most recent in« 
yentiona of modern soience, were alluded to in the 
Vedas. Steam engines, railways, and steam boats, all 
were shown to have been known to the poets of the 
Vedas, for Veda, he argued, means Divine Knowledge« 
and how could anything have been hidden from that ? 
Such views may seem strange to us, though after all, 
it is not so very long ago that an historical and criti- 
cal interpretation of the Bible would have roused the 
same opposition in England as my own free and in- 
dependent interpretation of the Rig-'veda has roused 
in the breast of Davananda Saraswati. There is a 
curious autobiographical sketch of his life, which was 

Jublished some time ago in an Indian journal. Some 
onbts, however, have been thrown on the correctness 
of the English rendering of that paper, and we hope 
that Dayananda's pupil. Pundit Shyamji Krishna- 
yarma, now a B. A. of Balliol College, will soon give 
ns a more perfect account of that remarkable man. 
He died at the age of fifty-nine, at Ajmere, on Tues- 
day, the 30th of October last (1884). There was a 
large funeral procession, the followers of Dayananda 
chanting hymns from the Yedas. The body was burnt 
on a large pile. Two maunds of sandal-wood, eight 
maunds of common fuel, four maunds of ghee (clarified 
butter), and two and-a-half seers of camphor, were used 
for the cremation. Whether Dayananda's sect will last 
is difficult to say. India is in a process uf religious fer- 
mentation, and new cells are constantly thrown out, while 
old ones burst and disappear. For a time this kind of 
liberal orthodoxy started by Dayananda may last; but 
the mere contact with Western thought, and more 
particularly with Western scholarship, will eventually 
extinguish it. It is different with the Brahmo Somaj, 
under Debendra Nath Tagore, and Eeshub 
Chunder Sen. They do not' fear the West; on the 
contrary, they welcome it, and though that move- 
ment, too, may change its name and coaracter, there 
is every prospect that it will in the end lead to a 
complete regeneration in the religious life of India«" 

. These remarks of the learned professor, who has a 
world-wide reputation, have been reproduced in the 
Native Indian journals, or at all events the JSnglish 
written ones. The firahmans, as a body, adopt the 

. attitude of t)ayanaQda Saraswati. They prognosticate 
truly enough the result that would ensue to their 
doctrines from a liberal interpretation of the Vedas. 
We have seen in some Hindu journals, articles which 
bitterly oppose the contact of HindnSi referred to 
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above, with Western tbonght and Wefltern knowledgei 
well knowing that snoh presages the doom of exist- 
ing Hindn institntions. We oelieve, howoTer, tbat 
the movements which have been set afoot, will not 
be barren of results. The Boden Frofeasor of 8aa- 
skrit at Oxford was in India in the commenoement of 
1884, and at the Calcntta University he annonnoed 
his scheme, since carried ont, of establishing an In- 
dian Institute at Oxford, the aims and objeots of 
which he thns explained. ** We know that botanists 
called the highest order of plants Dioftyledons^ be- 
cause thej have in their early growth two lobes. Now, 
in the same way the Indian Institute will have two 
sides ; one standing for the East, the' other for the 
Wefitf one representing Oriental, the other Oceidental 
civilization. Or, let me rather say that it will have 
two wings. The one spreading itself to foster Eastern 
studies among Europeans, the other extending itself 
to foster Western studies among Indians. In other 
words the Indian Institute will be a great literary 
repository, where the treasures of two civilieatiods 
will be stored, and where the wisdom and knowledge 
received centuries ago from th^ East will be repaid, 
I trust, with interest, by the West. And with respeot 
to this point I may state that jstatute has just been 
passed at Oxford to enable young Indian students to 
substitute Sanskrit or Arabic for either Greek or 
Latin in the University examinations. At the sam^ 
time, they will have to acquire one classical languag^e 
of Europe, while English students will be allowed to 
offer one Indian classical language at the pass exa- 
minations in place of either Qreek or Latin. And this 
being the case, who can doubt that the Indian In- 
stitute will aid in promotiog an interchange of the liter- 
ary wealth of Asia and Europe? Toung Englishmen 
will there discover tb^t Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian 
have many pearls werth diving for, and young In- 
dians will find out that all learning is not confined 
to Pandits, Sastris, and Moulvis, and that much 
benefit may be gained by a study of Qreek • and 
Latin.** Professor Monier Williams, delivered a 
long address, in the course of which he enumerated 
many other advantages which must accrue to Eng- 
lish and Indian students at the Institute,* not tne . 
least of which was a better knowledge of each other, 
and the promotion of social intercourse between the 

•.The Indian Institute was opened on October tbe 14lh, 
1884, m the preseooe of the Vice- Chancellor, the Prootora, and 
a large audience. The student will derive mach profit and in- 
formation from « Religions Thought and Life m India'* by 
Professor Monier Williams, 
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two peoples in India. A Hindu gentleman of Mad- Auihoritkt 

ras, at a meetin/]^ of the Combaconam Fraternity, 

held on October 24th, 1885 spoke at some length of 
India's needs. As what he said represents the views 
of enlightened Hindus of the present time, we may 
fitly olose this chapter with a summary of Mr. S. 
Sathianadhan's views. He considered that Indians 
took, too much interest in politics, that the first thing 
needed for India was ''an uplifting of the people to 
a better social, moral, and if possible, to a purer re- 
ligious condition." Whatever means had been em- 
ployed in the cause of progress, they have hitherto 
only affected the privileged few. Nothing has been 
done for the mass of the population. "They are 
what they were hundreds of years ago, still in their 
ignorance and superstition, wedded to their old ways 
of living, and their old mod.es of thought by blindness 
and ignorance. They have not come if^thin the.pale 
of the higher influences to which the land is subject, 
they stand outside, and look with amazed indifference 
at the few who are enjoying the privileges, and live, 
and increase, and die. The lecturer rightly said that 
it was the duty of this privileged class to spread the 
blessings of education which they themselves enjoyed 
among their ignorant countrymen. It is too much 
the custom of Indians to look to the Government to 
supply all their needs. According to them " Govern- 
ment is the fabled Kalpa tree, which ought to sup- 
ply them with everything, •food for their mouths, 
work for their hands, capital for their enterprises, 
and education for the masses.'* There is no universal 
sympathy in India, and the selfi^sh exclusiveness 
which prevails is due a great deal to the system of 
caste, Mr. Sathianadhan considered that educated 
men should lecture to the people in the vernacular. 
With regard to the charges made against Hindus of 
being wanting in moral courage and in truthfulness. 
Professor Max Miiller has so far vindicated them 
from the latter accusation, as to state that strict 
honesty, uns wearing truth. was found in the old vil- 
lage communities.. He by no means, however,,creditB 
the present Hindus, as a people, with either strict 
veracity, or moral courage. Another charge brought 
against Hindus is that of selfishness. The truth of 
this' Mr. Sathianadhftn admitted. ** The very fact of 
our being hitherto undmindful of tbe ignorant masses, 
our not having any interest in their welfare, our with- 
holding from them the light and culture which we hav« 
possessed shows clearly that we are selfish," Again, he 
adverted to a fact patent enough to all, namely, the 
want of native enterprise and development of indus- 
3d. 
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tries. " If/' said he, ^' only the same amount of labour, Auihor&ie* 
wbioh has been spent on England by the English bd *— — 

spent on onr own land it wonld indeed be a Paradise. 
We want something of the passion for work — the 
never-ceasing love of labonr, mannal and meohanicaI| 
which characterize the English.—* 

If there is indeed one lesson we have to learn from 
England it is that of giving greater prominence to 
manual and mechanical labour. " Referring to the 
excuse so often brought forward by his countrymen 
for the backward state of trade, namely, want of 
capital, Mr. Sathianadhan regarded it as a vain 
one. The backward state of trade in India is due not 
so much to the want of capital as to the waot of 
co-operation." And, this want of co-operation is easily 
to be accounted for. It is partly due to the caste 
system, and to that foolish notion which possesses 
Indians of m^ans, that commerce and trade are in 
themselves degrading. 

They think that the end of education is to fit them 
for lawyers, or members of the medical profeesion. 
Then, every educated Indian youth, more or less, 
conceives the idea that he is a born politician, orator, 
or poet, or at the very least, a genius in literary 
composition. So he frets and fumes his little 
life away — a victim to discontented '-ambition. 
In the meantime he employs himself in sending 
prosy articles to newspapers, and vents his spleen on 
the Government of the day. This is a very conspi- 
cuous phase of modem Hinduism. '^The English 
have found out centuries ago that any country in 
which manual, mechanical and industrial labour is 
despised mast remain sunk in poverty and wretched- 
ness, until it begins to consider labour honorable and 
even sacred, and estimates indolence, mendicancy, and 
shabby gentility at their true value, namely as oursea 
of mankind." We have freely expressed our opinion 
in the course of this work on many Hindu habits nnd 
customs, religious and social, which we cannot but 
regard as extremely pernicious, and as retarding the 
moral, intellectual, and material progress of the 
people. Lest, however, we should be considered 
prejudiced, and too naturally biassed in favour of 
Western Institutions, it is only right that Indiana « 
should speak for themselves. And, here, we find a 
Hindu gentleman expressing himself in language 
representing such ideas as we have conceived of 
Hindu lostituUons, both from personal observaiioiii 
and from those more experienced and qualified to 
write on the subject. We give, therefore, the 
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oonolnsion of Mr. BatbiaAadban's lecture in bis own 
words : " A word about India's sooial needs. Tbere 
isiYorj much that is interestiofi; in the social cus- 
toins and manners of every nation, and it is not 
difficult to point out the good or evil effects of each 
on the community, or to conjecture the probable 
circumstances that gave birth to these time-honour- 
ed usages and customs. We, in India, are spe- 
cially favoured in this respect as * the several cus- 
toms handed down to us from time immemorial have 
undergone little or no change, and the Hindu of the 
present day is obliged to keep up all the observances 
that have accumulated during the past ages. It is 
not so easy, however, to separate the purely religious 
duties from the social ones, as they have become so 
much intermingled with one another, there beiug a 
tendency in the Hindu mind to consider everything 
as sacred. It would be simply a piece of sheer im- 
pertinence to characterize all these customs as crude 
and worthless. Some of tbem, indeed, afford harm- 
less pleasure and give innooent enjoyment. The 
Hindus, like other old nations, have many quaint fes- 
tivals, which evidently seem to have been specially 
introduced for the purpose of bringing the people to* 
gether, and thus promoting sociality and sympathy. 
A careful observer will find much that is gracefol 
and beautiful in many of the Hindu customs, and 
will be able to trace in them, to a great extent, the 
inclinations and the particular bent of the Hindu 
mind. The insight one gaios by means of these cus- 
toms into the tastes and character of the people is 
not to be overlooked ; for we find that different peo- 
ple adopt different mode3 of living, different man- 
ners and customs. A martial, war-loviog people, full 
of animal spirits and energy, will show this in 
their rude, rough manners, their restless wander- 
ing, and combative lives, whereas an imaginative 
people with poetry in them will be gentle and 
even refined in their manners, and their lives will be 
spent mostly in sedentary occupations. Indiala--b*Bt 
days, alas I are long past^ and what we no^fsee seems 
to be the last faint refrain of some glorious song, or 
better still, the soft closing notes of a grand piece of 
music, whose soul-raising power has ended, and in 
whose last dying strains you just catch the echoes of 
its higher chord|. Our thoughts, our ideas, our customs 
and manners have lost the very pith and marrow of 
their foil significance. Most of these institutions 
have failed to be of any use to people living under 
new circumstances ; and in many cases we merely 
graep the outward form^ and stricily adheroi as it 
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were, to the ^ letter of the law,' entirely ignoring the AntkantuB 

fact that laws and customs, instituted for the good of 

the dommnnity at a particular age, are not applicable 
to people living in another age with entirely different 
surroundings, 

I have no doubt that early betrothals, infant mar- 
riages, and zenanas were indispensable in former 
times, as they afforded a certain protection to young 
girls. But times are changed, and under a Govern- 
ment where we enjoy perfect freedom, it is needless 
to keep up such customs, which being out of date are 
also detrimental to the progress and comfort of our 
people. Of course, it is needless for me to speak 
of the evils of Infant Marriage, and Enforced Widow- 
hood. Tou all know what they are. As for the re- 
medies, I am afraid my views will not in any way 
recommend themselves to most of you here present*. 
I think that if we look upon the British Government 
as one friendly to the interests of our country there 
can be no harm in asking for Government co^pera'-^ 
tion. Well I To this many of our countrymen object; 
80 I won't speak of it at length ; but there is another 
remedy which has already been tried, apd that is female 
education. Female education is spreading slowly 
and steadily throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and with respect to female education, I really 
think we educated classes should do a little more. 
It is Buckle who says that Europe would uever have 
been civilized if the women had been left in the old 
degraded condition. Let us bear in mind that unless 
we try to lift our women to a higher level, India will 
remain in the same degraded state which she now oc- 
cupies. Of course, we need not go so far as somQ of 
those mad advocates of women's rights in England, 
whose object it is. 

" To lift the woman's fallen divinity 
Upon an even pedestal with man." 
Buf let us at least raise her to a position which she 
once occupied in the Hindu home. Lastly, gentle- 
men, India needs a purer religion* Jt is acknow- 
ledged by all that Hinduism as it is, is anything 
but pure, modern Hinduism is simply the very 
shadow of the pure simple faith believed in by 
our Aryan forefathers. A nation's religion is the 
chief fact with regard to it. Here is ^ quotation from 
Carljle : '^ Of a man or of a nation we inquire first of 
all what religion they had ? Answering this question 
is giving us the soul of the history of the man or of 
the nation. The thoughts they bad were the parent* 
of the actions they did; their feelings were parents 
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of their tbonghts : it was the anseen and spiritual ia Authoritiee. 

them that determined the outward and the actual ; 

their religion, as I say, was the great fact about 
them." Nothing can be truer than this statement of 
Oarlyle, — Know a man's religion,. you know every- 
thing about him; for it is religion that enters so largely 
into the every-day life of man. It is religion that in- 
spires his'thoughts and directs his actions, and it is 
religion also that stamps individuals as well as nations 
with that particular mark by which we distinguish 
them. Could anything indeed be more important ' 
than religion ? Excuse me for being bold enough 
to bring forward my views. I don*t stand up 
to defend any particular form of religion, I believe 
all nations have gleams of truth revealed to them by 
Qod, and our only task is to find them out. And 
we natives of India, in these days more especially, 
ought to turn our attention to the subject of re- 
ligioif in these days- when so much of foreign in- 
fluence is brought to bear on ns; when new thoughts 
are stirring within us ; when new aspirations are 
awakened in us. It has been over and over again 
said that young India is becoming more sceptical. I 
must admit that there is some foundation fo.r this 
statement. We have only lately been initiated into* 
the mysteries of Western science and philosophy, 
and, as is natural to all of us, we make a little too 
much of the little we possess. Our eyes are opened, » 

and alas I The glare is too much for us. But time 
will reconcile us even to this fierce light, and we shall 
be sober soon ; and then there won't be so much talk 
about scepticism and infidelity. Already the re-ac- 
tion is taking place, the very fact of so many of our 
educated men directing their attention to religious 
movements, as those of Brahmanism, and Theosophy, 
clearly shows that there is a good deal of religious 
activity. But never, never let it be said that Eng- 
lish education and Western culture has stripped us 
of onr essential natural character — the faith in, and 
reliance on, an all-pervading power — that eternal 
Benevolence which, 

Unseen it helpeth ye with faithful hands. 
Unheard, it speaketh stronger than the strong." 

ConcluBion. The reader will now be able to form some idea of 
the thoughts which are swaying men's minds in 
India — that is the minds of the cultured. It is not 
in one, or two generations that a mighty change can 
take place, of anything like a universal character, in 
a country like India. Many, indeed, are already 
affected by the influence of the clearer light which 
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is tbining upon them. They no longer grope in AuihoHiies, 

darkness ; bnt the mass of the Hinda people is still 

nntouched by its rays. And the orthodox Brahmans 
coDtinue to interpose between the light of knowledge 
and the people. 

The following, which appeared in a supplement to 
the •** Madras Hindu," November 28, 18»5, will be . 
interesting to the reader : — 

To the Editor, 

Sir, — kindly publish the enclosed draft rules in 
your journal for public criticism. 

Tours, 
* R. RAGOONATH BAO.' " 

'^ Draft Rules of the Associatiation for the piK>mo- 
tion of the Aryan Yedio Religion, together with 
an explanation of its objects and principles. 

AXIOMS. 

1. — According to the Vedic Religion there is one 
Ood who ' is indeed one and has no second.' ^ There is 
none but the Supreme Being possessed of universal 
knowledge.' * He is beyond the limit of descrip- 
tion.' ^ He is omnipresent, being before all.' 
' His existence has no cause.' ^ God is all-power- 
ful.' ' It is by His supremacy that He is in posses** 
sion of all powers,' vie., what may be impossible for 
us is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole regulator of the Universe. " The Supreme 
Being has oy His sole intention created tbe universe.*" 
'^ The one unknown. True Being, is the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer of the Universe." " The Sup- 
reme Being is not comprehensible by vision, or by 
any othec organs of the sense." ^' He sees everything 
though never seen, hears everything, though, never 
directly heard of." He is ^^ not to be compassed by 
description beyond the limrts of the explanation of 
the Veda, or of human conception." " He from whom 
the Universal word proceeds, who is the Lord of the 
Universe, and whose work is the Universe, is the 
Supreme Being." *^ By the Supreme Being the void 
space is created." Nature, being insensible, is un- 
able to create the world. Atoms are not the creators 
of the world. The soul is not the creator of the 
world ;it'* being joined to the resplendent Being 
enjoys by itself." *^ God, and it enter the small void 
space of the heart, and God resides in the soul as ihi 
Buler." 
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2. All other things are inferior to Him, and none 
is eqnal, or superior to Him. The Veda allegorically 
represents God in the fignre of the Universe. Neither 
any of the oelestial beings called Devatas, nor any ex- 
isting creature is the Lord of the Universe. 

8. All shall worship Qod alone, for, ^^ that none 
bat the Supreme Being is to be worshipped, nothing 
excepting Him should be adored by a wi^e man ; '* 
and '' he who worships anything excepting God, ia 
considered as a domestic beast of that thing." All 
beings, whether celestial^ or terrestrial, worship God 
as their deity, 

4. God we should approach; of Him we should 
hear; of Him we should think; and to Him we should 
try to approximate, by constant practice and devo- 
tion. We should adore God till we approach Him, 
and e¥en then not forsake His adoration. 

God is adored by exercising a command over our 
passions, and by. performing good acts, and by not 
indulging our evil propensities, endeavouring to have 
entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resig- 
nation to God, with contempt to worldly considera- 
tions, are included in good acts. 

5. AH the desired consequences proceed from 
God, whether prosperity, happiness, or the final 
beatitude. 

'^ The souls of the deceased forefathers of him who 
adores God, enjoy freedom from his mere wish." 

^* All the celestial Devatas, or superior beings, wor- 
ship him who applies his mind to the Supreme Being." 

6. That God shall be so worshipped is prescribed 
in the Shastras. They are :— 

1,— The Vedas. 
2. — The^Sutras. 
3.— The Smritis. 
4. — The Itihasas* 
5, — The Puranas. 

6. — The Works of the founders of several sects. 
7. — The works of text-writers and commenta- 
tors. 

6. One's own satisfied consciousness. The 
preceding of these is of greater authority 
than the succeeding. 

7. These declare that virtue consists of-— 

1.— Devotion to God and knowledge of bif 
fatherhood, 
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2. — Loyalty to the Sovereign^ and, 
3. — Brother-hood of flis creatures. 

It consists of practising : (1) Truth j . (2) 
Charity ; (3) Clemency ; (4) Bqaani- 
mity ; (5) Search after truth ; (6) 
Tenderness; (7)flarmles8ne8s; (8) Pos- 
sessing a large heart, and, (9) Return- 
ing good for evil. 
4. — Indifference to sensual pleasures. 
5, — Eating, drinking, &c., sach articles, und ia 
such quantities, as will purify the blood, 
strengthen the seed, and be agreeable in 
taste. 

8. Vioe, according to the Shasters, consists of : — 
1. —Devotion to mammon. 

2. — Disloyalty to the Sovereign* 

3. — Practising falsehood. 

4. — Ditto Selfishness* 

5.— Ditto Cruelty. 

6. — Possessing hard heartedness. 

7. — Ditto harmfulness. 

8. — Ditto Egotism. 

9. — Ditto Sensuality. 

10. — Eating, drinking, &c., such things and in 
such quanties as will corrupt blood, weaken 
the seed, create disturbance in the intellect. 

11.— Belief in the non-existence of God. 

9. Anything encouraging virtue and deprecating 
vice, as defined above is Shaster. 

10. To practise any harmless ceremonial follow- 
ed by one's fellows, not as a means to attain final 
beatitude, but as courtesy to his friends and relatives, 
is not a vice, It should not, however, be attended 
with any act which your conscience condemns ; it 
should not inflict the smallest harm on any fellow- 
man or creature, and it should not bo opposed to 
what has been laid down as a virtue. 

11. To speak lightly of the conscientious doings 
on any one, deride things ^held in reverence, respect 
or esteem of anybody, is a vice. 

12. His highest reproof should not go beyond 
pitying, and the highest abuse shall be that he is an 
erring brpther. 

13. The Shastras prescribe the following among 
other precepts : — 

1. — Rise between 3 and 5 ▲, v. 
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2.— Walk till you begin to perspire. 

d.-^Bath in cold or warnt water as may suit 
your health. 

4.^— Dress yonr body in olean clothea. 

5. — Solemnly contemplate God. 

6. — After sunrise read sacred literature. 

7. — Attend to your worldly affairs. 

8. — Between 10 and 12 ▲. H. give food to 
guests. 

9.— Then eat your meal with relatives. 
10, — A^^i^^l ^0 yo^F^ worldly affair^, 
11.— -Refresh yourself, if neoessary. 
12. — Contemplate God at dusk. 
13. — Have recreation. 
14. — Read sacred or scientific literature. 
15. — Take your meals, if required. 
16. — Go to rest at or after 9 p. m. 

14. There are incarnations of God. Men may 
worship God through their worship, according to the 
Aiith or each indiiridual. The mode of worship is the 
same as that mentioned above. One who worships 
God tiirough an incarnation may read the history 
of His life, pray to him in a congregation, sing his 
praise, but shall exercise perfect tolerance to all faiths 
other than bis own» so much sq that he may compro- 
mise outwardly his own faith^ in ordor to ayoid giving 
offence to aoy# 

OBJECTS OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of the AssociatiSh are :-— 

1. To form, enjoy, and maintain a brotherhood 
of all persons professing Hindu Religion. 

2. To promote the study and knowledge of Yedio 
and Shastraio literature and religion. 

3. To inculcate and practise toleration to all other 
religions. 

4. To worship God, to be loyal to the Sovereign, 
and to love Bharata Yarsha. 

RULB3, 

1.— -Candidates for admission inip the Asso- 
ciation shall be reeemmended by two mem- 
bers. 

2. — An entrance fee of two annas shall be paid 
in f^d4iti|^ to th<^ moi)tbIy nubsorip^op of 
not IMS tMtt one axm* 
40 
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3,— -Oandidates shall apply in writiog to the 
Beoreiary for admission. 

4.— The^ shall be admitted into the Society if a 
majority of members present at a monthly 
meeting of the Association shoaid decide 
to admit them. 

5. — There shall be a place where all the mem- 
bers of the Association may meet, once 
a week| thongh the place shonld be open 
for any member at any time between 5 a. m . 
to 9 P. M. every day. 

6.— When they meet at the honr previously 
fixed, they shall appoint one among them 
as the Sabhasnd, or chairman, and pay, 
then, the highest obedience to his direc- 
tions. 

7. — They may ask, or may previously arrange 
with, any one of their fellows to give them 
the benefit of his studies of the 6haster, or 
of his experience of the world with a view 
to improve their morals and their know- 
ledge of the Providence of God, as seen in 
bis creation, &o. 

8. — After listening carefully to hia statements, 
if any of his hearers entertain different 
views and opinions he may respectfully 
give notice thEit, with the permission of ttie 
members present, he would place his views 
and opinions before his brethren of the 
Association, at another time, if possible, 
fixing the date of his so doing. 

9. The proceedings of such meetings may 
commence with a statement that we shall 
enquire after Brahma or (here is a phrase 
in the Vernacular) and they may end 
with the following prayer : — 

*' May the Almighty, All's Friend, All's Father, 
protect Bbarato Yarsha ; May fle pre- 
serve the knowledge of the Aryas; May- 
He bless the British Nation ; May their 
prosperity increase. May our Empress, the 
Queen, live long with health and happi- 
ness with her friend fthe Maharajah of 
Mysore),* with her children. Feudatories, 
Ministers, Viceroy;" Is the prayer of the 



* ThiB phrase shall be modified accordiag to the Native 
8tata in which the prayer may be read or song. 
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people of India. Hay the Sovereign of 
the Universe grant these prayers. Amen. 

10. — Each member shall pay in addition to the 
payment of a monthly subscription a dona- 
tion of not less than one anna. 

tl.— A library of religions works shall be 
formed, and it shall be open for any mem- 
ber to nse this Library at any time fixed 
by the Association, for heading the booka 
there, and taking notes at the Library 
room. 

12. — None shall remove any work from the 
Library-room. 

13. — Constant applications shall be made to the 
Maharajahs, Bajahs, Zemindars, wealthy 
persons, Muttadhipathies, for the grant of 
books for this Library." 

"B, RAQOONATH ROW.*' 
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INTRODUCTORY. CHAPTER. XV. 

Wb have now given the reader a short aoconot of Auihorih$t. 
Ancient and Modern Hinduism. In the last chapter — - 
ve referred inoidentaily to a movement which has 
made considerable progress of late in India, namely, 
Theosophy. As ihis recent emanation from the re- 
ligion of India is more closely associated with Bud- 
dhism, it will be as well, before we consider it, to 
devote a few pages to a faith more widely received 
in the world than any other. We will preface the 
account of the Buddhist religion with the following 

Baddhism, remarks by a. Hindu writer whom we have frequent- 
ly quoted.* He thus describes the circumstances which 

Its Bise. gave rise to Buddhism. ^* In former times the Yedaa 
were the only source of knowledge and truth to the 
Hindus. No one then ventured to carry on any con- 
troversy^or hold or spread any doctrine unwarranted 
by them, it being universally assumed that all doc- 
trines must be based on, and all controversies must 
end in, what was taught by the Vedas. It was con- 
sidered the height of Atheism to speak one word 
against them. Thus it was that the supreme and 
unerring authority of the Yedas having been esta- 
blished, all theological controversy was at once nip- 
ped in the bud. On the other hand, the study of the 
Yedas became gradually extinct ; the understanding 
and explaining of their meanings became a bard task; 
the aims and objects of the Yajnaa^ enjoined in them, 
were lost, and all religious works came to be encrusted 
with external ceremonies. la every country where 
religion becomes so dead and lifeless, religious 
changes begin to creep in. So did it fare with the 
Indian society. First of all Sakya, the founder of 
Buddhism, a man of uncommon wisdom and courage, 
opposed the Yedas, exposed the futility and unrea- 
sonableness of such of their doctrines as the killing of 
animals, and proved them to be of human origin. 
Men were surprised at the first starting of these 
novel theories of Sakya. They had long ago relin- 
quished the use of reason under the despotic Govern- - 
ment of the Yedas ; but now again thej entered the 
field of religious investigation, laid open by Sakya 
with renewed earnestness. But Sakja was not 
the first who opposed the selfish priesthood. Several 
centuries before him, Yisvamitra of the roy^ caste 
refused to submit to the hierarchical pretensions of 

^*'The Indo-Aryaos/' by Kamachandra Qhosha, F. B. S. 
L., &c., pp. 162, 163, 164*. 
41 
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the Brahmans, and saooeeded in obtaining the pri« AtahrUkt 
vileges for which he determinately fonght. King — « 
Jaoaka of Yideha followed him in the same track. 
The spread of Buddhism was simply owing to the 
fact that it aimed at social reforms, and more so to its 
pnre and simple morality rather than to the strength 
of its dootrinal points The doctrines of such a man 
as Sakya naturally began to spread with the rapidity 
of fire borne by driying winds, and India became a 
spacious field for the waging of religious wars. 
Thus, within a short period, the Buddhists waxed 
yery strong in this country ; in the reign of Asoka, 
King of llagadha, the greater portion of it was con- 
yerted to the religion of Sakya. The Brahmana 
again roused themselyes and determined upon putting 
down the yiotorious heretics. With this yiew they 
went into eyery part of the country, stirred up the 
dormant spirit of the Hindu Kings, and fell to religi* 
ous debates with the Buddhists. In this momentous 
religious warfare, Sankara Acharya, who flourished 
in the 8th or 9th century, played a most conspicuous 
and glorious part He as a hermit yisited alone every 
part of India, defeated the Buddhists, one and all, 
with the sharp-edged acuteness of his intellect, his 
extraordinary wisdom and knowledge of the Yedas, 
and finally carried the palm of uniyersal conquest. 
Thus, being borne down in debate by the Brahmans, 
and persecuted by Kings, the Buddhists left India to 
spread their religion in other countries. But though 
the Buddhists were themselyes expelled from the 
country, their doctrines did not all follow them out 
of it; on the contrary, these doctrines began , day by 
day, to strike deep root. And the doctrines of Sakya 
were a . refuge eyen for Brahmans, who were unable 
to master the extreme difficulties of their own com- 
plicated system. The transcendental doctrine of 
ilfryana or total annihilation, which Sakya had pro- 
claimed, was carefully picked up and nursed by the 
Hindu philosopher." The same author says: ''The 
religion of the Vedas is an absurd system ; Buddhism 
is equally absurd, but more philosophic. Buddhism 
was a reyolt against the oppressiye domination of the 
Brahmanic hierarchy. The deyotion of the Buddhist 
ascetic was more disinterested. The Brahman idea of 
perfection was of an egotistical character. The meek 
spirit of Buddhism contrasts strongly with the haughti- 
ness and arrogance of Brahmanism. We will now lay 
before the reader such particulars as we haye.been . . ^, 
able to collect regarding the founder of Buddhism, and g,^ ^^f ij^dia, 
the peculiar tenets of that religion. ^' All the nations 3 o'ok Ht 
professing the religion of Buddha eoncur in referring Chapter IV. 
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its origin to India. * They nnite in representing the Au(horUU$, 
founder to have been Sakya Muni or Qotama, a native *— • 
of Oapila, north of Gorakpnr. By one acconnt he 
was a Oshetrya, and by others the son of a king, 
Sven the Hindus confirm this aoconnt making him a 
Gshetrya, and son to a king of the solar race. They 
are not so well agreed about the date of his appearance. 
The Indians and the people of Ava, Siam, and 
Ceylon fix it near the middle of the 6th century 
before Christ,! an epoch which is borne out by 
various particulars in the list of kings of Magada. 
The Cashmirians on the other hand place Sakya 
1332 years before Christ; the Chinese, Mongols, and 
Japanese about 1000; and of thirteen Siberian authors 
referred to in the same Oriental Magaziney four give 
an average of 2959; and nine of 835; % while the 
creat religious work of Tibet by asserting that the 
Ueneral Council held by Asoca was llO years after 
Buddha's death,§ brings down that event to less than 
400 years before Christ, as Asoca will be shown 
on incontestable evidence to have lived less than 300 
years before our era. One Chinese author also 
differs from the rest, fixing 688 years before Christ, 
and the Chinese and Japanese tables, which make 
the period of Sakya's eminence 999 years before 
Christ, say that it occurred during the reign of Ajata 
Satru, whose place in the list of Magada kings shows 
him to have lived in the 6th century before Christ.*' 
The author from whom we have extracted the above 
arrives at the conclusion that the death <)f Buddha 
occurred about 550 B. C. In reference to the origin 
of the Baudhas, he says : ^' The Indian origin of the 
Baud has would appear independently of ^direct evi- 
dence from the facts that their theology, mythology, 



^ For the Chinese, see De Guigne*8 M'emoires de V Academic 
dis In$cripiion$f voL XL., p. 187, &o.; Abel Remusat, Joumat 
des Savcau for November, 1831, and the Summary in the 
NouvMu Journal AHatiqm, vol. vii, p. 239, 240 ; and likewise 
the Essay in the nest month, p. 241. For the Mongol see 
M. Klaproth. Nouveau Journal Asiatigue, vol. vii, especially p. 
182 and the following pages. For Ceylon, see Turnour*8 MahO' 
v>an$o^ with which the scnptive of Ava and Siam are identical 
(Introdaction, p. xxx). For Tibet, see M. C some de koroi, 
Journal of the Atiatic SocUty of Calcutta^ vol. 1, p. i. 

f See TumouT'$ Mahawamo; Chronological Table from Craw- 
ford's Embassy to Ava (given in Prinsep's Usrful Tables^ 
p. 132); see abo Useful Tables, pp 77,78. 

J See their various dates in Oriental Magazine^ vol, IV., 
106,107; and Wilson's Asiatic Researches, vol XV., p. 92. 

§ Joarnal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol. L, p. 6. 

The above authorities are ref'^rred toby E'phinstone in hie 
account of Buddha, and we have quoted them as useful to the 
student who wishes to study the whole subject of Buddhism. 
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philosophj, geography, chronology, &o., are almost AtahoriUen. 
entirely of the Hindu family, and all the terms aaed — * 

in those scieoces are Sanscrit. £yen Bnddba (intelli- 
gence) aod Adi Buddha, (supreme intelligence) are 
well-known Sanscrit words." 

Buddhism rapidly spread in India, and ahout the 
middle of the 3rd century before Christ in the reign 
of Asoca, the religion was triumphant in Hindustan. 
Towards the end of the same century it was carried 
into Ceylon, where it is the established religion at 
the present day. It is also accepted in some of the 
mountainous countries to the north-east of the pro- 
vinces of the (ianges. 

Buddhism is the prevalent faith in Burma, Tibet, 
Siam, and in all the countries between India and 
China. It is very general in the latter country, 
and extends over a great part of Chinese and Russian 
Tartary, so that it has been said, with apparent truth, 
to be professed by a greater portion of the human 
race than any other religion. We have referred to 
the opposition made to the doctrine of Buddhism by 
Sankara Aoharya, in the 8th or 9th century. It 10 
claimed, as a matter of course, for this man, by the 
Brabmans, that hctriumpbantly refateJ the new reli- 
gion. The fact was that the Hindu priests fought for 
self-preservation. They saw clearly enongh in the 
spread of Buddhism the extinction of Brahmanism, 
and the complete subversion of their own authority 
over the people. The Brahman appealed to the 
superstitions of the latter, and efifectually excited their 
followers against the Buddhists, who were subjected 
to every species of persecution till they were driven 
almost entirely out of India. It is probable that 
even before the time of Sankara Acharva, the 
followers of Buddha were chased from the Dekkan 
by Camarilla, '* but they appear to have possessed Elphinstone. 
sovereignty ia Hindustan in the 8th century, and 
even to have been the prevailing sect at Bena- 
res as late as the 11th century, and in the north 
of Quzerat as late as the 12th century of 
pur era.'* The following is partly takeq from an 
interestin(( aocount of Buddha from the pen of an 
accomplished writer ; * ^* About 620 B. C. there 
Uved at the city of Eapila-vastoUi in Nepaul, a prin- 
cess of antonisbing beauty. They called her Maya, 
or the Illusion, beoause, say the ancient records, her 
body was of snob unreal loveliness as to be more like 

• "The Religious of the World/' bj the Bev. H.B. Haweii, M.A. 
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a dream or a vision. Her virtaes and aequiremeots Authoritiet. 
were equal to her graces. She was the daaghter of — — 
a neighbonriog King named Sonpra- Boadda, and she 
lived and died at Nepanl, the cherished wife of a still 
more celebrated King, Kondhodana. He belonged 
to the great family of the Gakyas, a branch of the 
Gotama warrior clan. Maya died seven days after 
giving birth to a son." It was this soo, known in 
after years as the Bhaddha, or the * Bnligiitened 
Ooe/ who became the fonoder of Baddhism. ** He 
also bore another name prophetic of his great mission, 
biddartha, or * he whose objects have been attained,' 
and when, breaking with the royal family, be became 
a wandering missionary, he was called Oakya-Mouni, 
(monos, or the monk, the solitary)." The young 
prioce did not care for the life of the Court. Its 
ceremooies and pleasnres were alike distasteful to 
bis studious miod. He walked and meditated alone 
in the woods, as Shakespeare meditated on the humia 
passions, he so well poortrayed, by (he banks of the 
Avon* As heir to the royalty of Nepanl, Sakja was 
urged to marry, but the prince showed little ioclimttioa. 
'*He listened discreetly enough, and merely asked seven 
days to consider. At the end of that time he con- 
sented to marry ' provided,' said he, ' that the ffirl 
yon o£Fer me is not vulgar or immodest, I oart; not to 
what caste she belongs ; so only she be endowed 
with good qualities.' He, at length, meets with a 
lady name (iopa, who answers, in mind and body, 
to his ideal of a wife. She belonged to the Oakya 
family. Before giving their consent to the marriage 
the parents of Qopa insisted tbat Prince Siddartha 
should first show himself worthy of his bride, and 
numerous were the tests to which he was subjected. 
^* Needless to say that the royal suitor in a fair field 
overcame all his rivals in swimming, fighting, jump* 
ing and running, besides ezceMtog all his judges, the 
professors and pandits of the Ooart, in wisdom, re- 
partee, reading, writing, and arithmetic." The lovera 
"were married, and Gopa proved a woman of no or- 
dinary character, '^ 8he refused, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, to wear a veil, 'sitting, or walking,' she said^ 
* respectable people are alwavs good to look upon/ 
Women who rule their thoughts, or tame their sensesi 
are content with their own husbands, and never 
think of other men ; why maj they not walk about 
unveiled like the sun or the moon ? The Goda 
(Rishi) know the thoughts of my heart, my manner 
of life, my modesty ; why should I cover my face ?" 
llarriage did not stay the thoughts that were teem- 
ing in Biddartha's brain. Be looked around on the 
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world, and he was not satisfied ^ilh what he saw. The 
faith of the fifahmanioal religion was not frnitfal of 
good works. ** What," he mused, ** had the Brah« 
mans^done with their prayers and sacrifices ? They 
had enriched themselves, bat the people were more 
wretched than ever." He began to devise a reforma- 
tion in reliji^ion, to raise the minds of the people to the 
contemplation of higher incentives to hnman action, 
a more trastworthy gnide to happiness, here and here- 
after, than was to be found in the degrading teaching 
of the Brahmans. Full of such thoaghts, Siddartha 
conceived himself to be the inspired saviour of man- 
kind, and the founder of a new religion in which all 
might equally attain to the perfection of future bliss. 
*^ The people soon came to look upon Siddartha as 

* the last incarnation of a long line of Bnddhas/ 
manifestations of Qod, under the limitations of hu- 
manity—the stainless one was about to reveal him- 
self afresh to a sin-stained world. He who was tbe 
^ essence of wisdom and truth,' the 'healer of pain and 
and disease,' who * delighted in the happiness of His 
creatures/ the form of all things, yet formless, 
the way and the life — now again took form and be- 
came incarnate, at once human and divine, to be 
adored, by and by, by countless millions of the human 
race as the last and best- beloved manifestation of 
Deity, the Lis[ht unapproachable." Siddartha prac- 
tised for some years the greatest austerities ; but at 
the age of thirty-five he suddenly declared against 

* asceticism.' " Freedom of soul," said he, " does not, 
after all, lie that way," and to the astonishment of his 
disciples he begain to eat and drink freely. Still 
Siddartha, in seeking the perfect way, the Supreme 
Good, did not abandon his severe discipline. He 
merely ceased to follow it as an end^ and began to use 
it only as a means to control the senses, to stimulate 
thought, to purify desire. He aimed at the plain living, 
the high thinking — minimizing the necessariei?, and 
abolishing the luxuries of life. Ue was in the habit 
of sitting cross-legged in meditation. " Let my body 
dry up, he paid," '* my bones dissolve if 1 cease from 
this meditation before 1 have attained the Divine 
intuition." In the image of Buddha he is represent- 
ed in this attitude. The results of Buddha's medita- 
tions are embodied in the doctrines of a religion 
which has so powerfully appealed to the minds of 
millions. The essence of it is charity, and as such com- 
pletely opposed to the arbitrary distinctions in human- 
ity upheld by the Brahmans. ^' Jesus Christ, alone 
excepted, there is no more pure, no more teaching 
figure jpi all history (than that of Buddha). His 
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life is without a blot, his heroism equals bis oonvictiooSi 
be is the example of the virtue he preaohes. His 
self-saorifioe, charity, and indescribable sweetness 
never fail him. At twentj-nine he leaves bis father's 
palace out of love for the people, to become a lonelj 
wanderer and preacher of righteousness ; he studies 
and meditates for six years, and then for more than 
half a century preaches his faith and spreads the 
truth by the weapons of persuasion alone. He dies 
in the arms of adoring disciples with the serenity of 
a sage who has lived only for the good, and feels 
persuaded that he knows the truth.'' 

At the age of eighty- four Buddha crossed the 
Ganges, and " as he neared a forest towards sunset 
his strength failed him. The weeping disciples laid 
him beneath a tree, and there the beloved master 
passed quietly'away, his soul sinking into the Nirvana, 
the eternal rest — for which his whole career bad been 
as one life-long sigh." "The names given toBuddha 
in the native books are as follows : ^ Supreme,' 'In- 
comparable,' ^ Vanquisher of the five deadly sins (kil- 
ling, lyiogi adultery, theft, drunkenness),' ' Teacher 
of the three worlds (of gods, men, and devils),' ^ the 
Sanctified,' ' the Omniscient,' ' Immaculate,' * World 
Compassionating Divine Teacher,' ' Benefactor of 
the World,' ' Saviour', ' Dispeller of the Darkness 
of Sin,' 'Comforter of the World,' 'Lord of 
Lanka (Ceylon),' * Ruler of the World,' ' Ruler 
of Men,' ' incomprehensible,' ' Divine Teacher,' 
' Lord of the Divine Sages,' ' Deity of Felici- 
tous Advent.' The doctrines of the Buddhists are 
briefly these : they do not believe in one supreme self- 
existent God. Matter, in some form or other, is eter- 
nal. The present state of things has arisen out of a 
former, and that from one previous to it, and so on. 
£very living being or thing, gods, men, devils, beast, 
reptiles, vegetables, are in their present state of en- 
joyment or suffering from the meritorious or demeri- 
torious actions of a former state of existence. The 
good or the evil done by living beings in their pre- 
sent birth or state of existence will be rewarded or 
punished in a future state. The souls, or living prin- 
ciple of the good, on their departure from the present 
body, enter into other bodies, whose state will be 
superior to the present ; and the souls of the bad, 
on their departure out of the present body, will 
enter into others more degraded than those they 
now inhabit. £very evil suffered in the present 
life is in cbnsequence of some bad actions done in a 
former ; and every good enjoyed is in conseqi^nce of 
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8ome good actions io a former. Bnt neither the 
good nor the evil will be eternal, for the sonls continue 
to transmigrate till purged of every particle of evil ; 
when they are admitted to the sapreme blessedness 
of annihilation^ in which state Buddha is at present. 
Eternal suffering, or eternal happiness, forms no part 
of their belief. There is no superior to whom tboy 
are accountable, to inflict punishment or to bestow 
good ; but haf'piness necessarily follows a course of 
good actioni>, and misery a course of evil actions : 
hence, there is oo forgiveness of sins. Alms-giviog 
seems to be omnipotent. It opens the door of all 
future good, aod to Nirvana. ** The sound of charit- 
able deeds is heard through the three worlds. " 
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The majority of European writers who have treat- 
ed on the subject of Buddhism concur in condemn- 
ing it as athf*istic, and that Nirvana is annihilation. 
The Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Professor Monier 
Williams, in giving bis second public lecture on India 
before the Unif ersity of Oxford, made the following 
remarks on Bodlhism: *' He had visited Buddha 
Oaya. Here 5U0 years before our era, the young 
Prince Qaatama had become the Buddha after six 
years of fasting and meditation under a sacred fig- 
tree. The descendant of this tree had been preserved 
for centuries, but Burmese pilgrims have killed it, 
out of excessive devotion, by watering it with Eau 
de Cologne, The pilgrims brought strange offerings to 
the shrine. He, the Professor, saw them deposit 
flowers, rice, boxes of sardines, biscuits, bottles o^ 
so^nt, and packets of gold-leaf before the image. 
With the latter they spent hours in gilding the idol. 
The'old pyramidical temple has disappeared, Qeneral 
Cunningham and Mr. Beglar having encased it in a 
huge pagoda- like structure, painted yellow. They 
dei<erved great credit for the wonderful excavations 
they had made. The excavated quadrangle round the 
temple was now one of the wonders of India. Myriads- 
of stone stupas, showing the Buddha in about nine 
attiiudes, had been unearthed. He had visited too 
Buddhist monastery and village near Darjiling. 
There he had seen prayer-cylinders, and prayer-wheels 
revolving, and prayer- fl«g» flying. The Tibetan 
prayer — ' reverence to the jewel io the lotus,' no one 
could explain to him. It was probably a confession 
of man's subjection to the creative force inherent 
in the universe. A true Buddhist was a material- 
ist and aUo an evolutionist. But acts alone deter- 
mined the course of vital development through a 
con in^us chain of transmigration. Good, or had 
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aets, good or bad words, good or bad tbonghts. shaped AuthariU9$, 
men's fatnre through oonntless good or bad forms of -r-« 
men, animals, and plants. The only safe eourse was 
to sit still, do nothing, say nothing, and think of noth- 
ing. He protested against the optimistio views of Bud* 
dhism now too prevalent." Aoeording to the above 
acoonnt of Buddhism, whatever gooa there might 
be, in it, would appear to be almost entirely Ma 
negative kind. Bat, snrelj, in the prinoiples wbieh 
fii^hism inculcates we may find something deserv- 
ing higher praise than this. Another learned Pro* Profes s o r 
fessor of Sanskrit, from whose works we have also Max MftUer. 
quoted in the foregoing pages, speaking of Buddhism, 
and tracing its development in India, thus remarks : It 
seems io me, after a study of the Vedas, that Boddhism 
is realty the natoral development of the Indian mind 
in all its aspects — religious, political, and social. It 
is of this last side I am to speak. . fiuddCism is here 
the full bloom, while the Vedas were the bud. We 
wonder what room there can be for charity in so 
bountifal aJand as India where man is so easily sa- 
tisfied. * The woods, rivers, and plains bring forth 
abundantly. Even now a man lives on one shilling a 
week, a woman on even less, and a married couple on 
£5 a year, yet in Buddha's time men came and begged 
for a few rags or a handful of rice. The Hindus have 
always complained of being poor. Contrast the moder]l 
English beggar and the ancient Buddhist; Now, we 
punish the beggar by law ; then, the man who did not 

five was considered impious and a heretic, and the 
eggar was regularly protected and honored. Look 
at Brahmanism and its ideal life. Trine, we only see 
the ideal, but a man's ideals often give a truer self 
than his miserable failures. There were four stages 
in the life of an orthodox Hindu-^(1.> The youth 
at the age of eight years was ^ apprenticed to a 
master sage^ and learned studiously the Vedas. 
Every day he begged bread for himself and his 
teacher. This was less char it j than an educational 
rate on i^ whole community. (2.) At the age of 
twenty he was to marry and found a family, io per- 
form faerifices, give alms and show hospitality. (3.) 
When he got grey and bis sons grew up, he vras to 
retire into the forest to mortify the flesh, to give up 
all sacrifices, to live as an ascetic, entitled, if need be, 

^ The Professor was not thinking at the time of the frequent 
famines which have* proved such a scoorge to India. It is 
true that to that country more perhaps tDsn to any other 
lines of Qoldsmith are applicable — **Man wants hut lime here 
below. Nor wants that little long," Still man does want that 
little whic^ he cannot always^' and especially in India, obtain. 

42 
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io reoeivtt alms, bat commanded also to show hospital- 
ity, and to meditate on the mysteries of the world. 
(4.) He was to become a Bhiksha or beggar, a homeless 
Jhermit, with his head shaven, and dependent npon 
charity for his very life, regarding God as his own 
highest life. 1 his is the ideal life in Yedic times. The 
first and second periods of life are entirely priestly, 
bnt at last all ceremonies and books are regarded as 
▼ain ; polytheism is given up ; the devotee I^Iieves in 
one Qod, and then finds that one Qod to be Brahman, 
or his own highest self. All Baddhism came from 
this. Tonng and old began to ask why all this pre- 
liminary preparation was necessary ; why not proceed 
at once to the third and fourth stages ? And 
at last the Brahmanic dikes gave way before the 
flood of Buddhism, sacrifices were forbidden, 
The Yedas were to be tteated as ordinary books, 
fntile penances were abolished. '' If the solitary life 
is better, why act be at once homeless," it was asked, 
and so Bnddha named his disciples the ' homeless.' 
The Buddhist church was founded. The new society 
was a refuge for the poor, the destitute, and the weary. 
Mo one outside it was upbraided, if only he gave 
alms. Within it no one owned any personal property. 
* Such was the misery of this country, seemingly an 
earthly Paradise, that many thronged to get in. 
Once admitted (and there were many restrictions) 
the neophyte is shaved, wears a yellow cloak, and is 
supported on alms. Some gave rice, some gave 
lands ; and so the communities became rich. This was 
Buddha*s solution of the question of poverty. Hia 
attempt to found a new state of society deserves our 
whole attention. The regulations of the brotherhood 
will be found translated in ^' The Sacred Books of 
the East," Clarendon Press, Oxford, Vols. XIII, XVI, 
and XX. Buddhism and charity are synonymous. 
The brothers lived on the alms of the lay supporters. 
Charity is the very soul of Buddhism. Charity, 
courtesy, and unselfishness are to the world what the 
lynch- pin is to the rolling chariot say the Pitakas. 
The six virtues or Paramitas are charity, morality, 
earnestness, concentration, wisdom, and prndence. 
Charity is thus placed above all the virtues. Though 
in the Buddhist conception, charity may not have had 
the large and beautiful signification applied to 
it by St. Paul (Bpist)e to the Corinthians, Chapter 
XIII), yet we find in the above exposition of the 
principles which guided the Buddhist Society some 
approach to the Cnristian virtue. 

^ The reader will no doubt be reminded of the social re- 
gulation of the primitive Christians in the apostolio age. 
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In other respects, too. Buddhism bears a resem*- 
blflDoe to Ohristianity. The reproach of Atheism, 
brought against Buddhism, is perhaps not altogether 
warranted.* We have already given the meaning of 
Nirvana, which signifies literally a * blowing out,* 
and certainly conveys the idea of extinction. It is, 
however, probable that this word is not used in the 
original Badd hist doctrine to signify complete anni- 
hilation. •* That Nirvjnaj or state of annihilation for 
which the Buddhist longs, is to him annihilation only 
so far as it is opposed to the present existence. It 
is non-exi8tence,t in the sense that it is only real ex- 
istence. The Buddhist renounces the life of sense, 
passion, and consciousness for that of pure bliss, where 
he becomes Buddha, and lives the life of intelligence. 
He receives. Buddha-hood, or, as it is otherwise ex- 
pressed, he becomes one with Adi- Buddha— that is 
Intelligence freed from all limits — the human intellect 
in its infinity. All Buddhas are in reality but one, 

* There are two kinds of Buddbists, those of Ava and 
Ceylon, and the Buddhists of Nepaal. The latter only are con- 
sidered Theists : their God is Adi- Buddha. Their worship ap- 
proaches nearer to Brahmanism They have also Trinity of 
persons in the Divine Nature : Buddha, pure light, or intelli- 
gence ; Dharma, matter ; and Sai^a, the mediating influence 
between Buddha and Dharma, The Jains are also reckoned 
a sect of Brahmanical Buddhists. Though most writers on 
Buddhism have peremptorily affirmed that it is a system of 
Atheism, it is probable that a better acquaintance with Bud- 
dhism will show their mistake. Sakya Muni renounced the 
externals of Brahmanism, but he did not renounce its spirit : 
and it is generally admitted that the later Buddhists admitted 
a supreme Deity. ** The educated Lamas say that Buddha is 
the independent Being, the principle and end of all things. 
The earto, the stars, the moon — all that exists is a partial and 
temporary manifestation of Buddha. All has been created by 
Buddha in this sense, that all comes from him, as light from 
the sun "—Hue and Quet's Travels in Tartary, 

Note. P. 27 of * An Essay on Pantheism ' by the Rev. John 
Hunt. 

f " Buddhism, in spite of its apparent hopelessness, is by 
no means a gospel of despair. Its general teaching is uaiver- 
sally practical. Those who have become Buddhas and are 
themselves freed from existence, are labouring to free others, 
which shows that their Nirvana is not annt'AiZa /ton, as we under- 
stand that word ; and though little or no worship is directed 
to the Supreme God, those men who have reached Buddha-hood 
are objects of worship. Of all Heathen religions the moral 
precepts of Buddhism come nearest to Christianity. Some of 
these concerning riches, and the difficulty of the rich entering 
Nirvana are almost in the words of Christ. The following pre- 
cepts have something of Christianity in them : * To honour 
father and mother is better than to serve the gods of heaven 
and earth* ; ' Brahm is with that family in which father and 
mother will be perfectly honoured by their sons.* * To wait a 
moment silently with one's sdlf is better than to bring offerings 
every year for hundreds of months.' (Ibid. P. 27.) 
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and the great objaot of the Boddbists* ansteritiei i§ to 
loee himself ia this one Buddha ;• the yery meaning 
of the word is intelligenoe. It is the seal of the ani« 
yersei the one only sabstance beside whioh all else is 
phenomena. We have here f repetition of thoughts 
pre-eminently Brahmanieal, bnt under new forme 
and with new names/' In order to enable the 
reader to form a judgment with regard to the 
nature and aims of Buddhism we are anxious to 
bring before him as many opinions and oritioisms as 
we can oonvenieutly oolleot within the limits of this 
work. The history of Baddba has been written 
from different and opposite points of viewr The fore- 
gbing pages have already shown that ' authorities 
differ both as regard the Theistioal character of the 
doctrines of the Bieformer, and in reference to his oon- 
oeption of Nirvana. We shall, therefore, here quote 
in $wUn»o an article, entitled ^'Another view of 
Baddhist Theology,'* and which treats on a recent 
publication * to whioh we must refer the reader. 
<' The Popular Life of Buddha'' is written, as its title- 
page tells us,, to upset the theories of the Hlbbert 
Jjecturee, which were delivered by Dr^ Hhjs Davids. 
. It is somewhat new, but none the less interesting to 
find two men of ability entering hotly into religions 
controversy on a heathen system of worship. We 
confess that hitherto we have been taught to 
believe that Buddha was an agnostic Moralist, 
who taught annihilation and the non-existence of 
a Qod. This opinion is sopporied by Dr. Rhys 
Davids, who coes so far as to say that Buddha 
preached flat Atheism and the doctrine that man 
has no soul. Against this theory of Buddha's 
opinions, Mr. LilUe warmly protests. He contends 
that the atheistic and soulless Buddhism was drawn 
from the Great Vehicle, which was a spurious sys- 
tem introduced into Oeylon about the time of the 
Ohristian era, whereas the *^ Little Vehicle,'* compilea 
by King Asoka,t containeci the motto, ^* confess and 

^ PppoUr Life of Buddha, containing an amwer to the Hibhert 
Leoturn of 1881. By A. Lillie, London. Kegan, Paid, Trench 
and Co., 1883. 

f '* By Buddhism I mean no fashionable fancy religion, esote- 
rio or exoteric, but the genuine historical Buddhism founded 
about 500 B. 0. There is no doubt about its date. The inscrip- 
tions of l^ing Aeoka in the third century B. 0. are scattered ah 
over Northern India, from Afghanistan to Orissa, and are as 
dear as tbe inscriptions of the Scipios. Secondly, we have die 
canonical books. These are the Northern books in Sanskrit and 
th^ Southern in Pali. We have in the latter the acconnts of the 
first council after Buddha, 477 B.OL. and the seoo|id 377 B.O. 
The title of the Buddhist canon Is lYipitaka, the dtree Baskets." 
(Professor M«z Miller.) 
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believe io Qod/' There are a large number of pas- JuthariUet. 

sages drawD from the sacred books which tend to 

prove that Mr. Lillie is ri^ht io his theory of Bad- 
dhist theology. Eveo Dr. Rhys Davids admits that 
the Cakkarati Baddha was to early Boddhists what 
the Messiah Logos was to early Christians. '^ If this 
be so/' as Mr. Lillie is justified in asking, '* how can 
an Atheist believe in a word of Qod made flesh? " We 
have also in this volnme a new definition of Nirvana. 
Mr. Lillie asserts that the real meaning is neither 
absorption nor annihilation, bnt simply that which 
can neither be blown nor breathed upon — a coodi- 
tion^whioh may be compared to the Christian heaven, 
where is neither sorrow nor crying. The well-known 
incidents in the life of Baddha, his infancy, his mar- 
riage, the four presaging tokens of his career, and 
bia great renunciation, are well told by Mr. Lillie. 
We do not remember that in his poem: ''The Light of 
Asia," Mr. Arnold took any notice of the reason 
why King Suddhodana was so anxious to prevent 
bis son- from seeing the tokens of sickness, old age 
and death. It appears that the old King had been 
warned that Sakya wonld become either a great her- 
mit or a great conqnoror, and that the only way to 
hinder him from becoming a hermit was to prevent 
him from looking at old age, sickness and death. 

The fact that Buddha chose rb^a, or the life of 
contemplation, in preference to a life of ease, of which 
the end would be old age, sickness and death, seems 
to prove that he had some end in view other than 
death. The Lalita Yistara, which Mr. Lillie con- 
siders to be the most authentic account of Buddha, 
gives the following answer of the Prince to the en- 
treaties of bis father that be should abandon all 
thoughts of a religious life :-*'' Sire, 1 desire four 
gifts ; grant me these, and 1 remain in the Palace 
of 8«mmer." <What are they,*' said king Suddho- 
dana ? '* Qrant that age may never seize me ; 
grant that 1 may retain the bright hues of youth ; 
grant that sickness may have no power over me ; 
grant that my life may be without end. " In the same 
hook^ Mara, the tempter, speaks of Buddha as one 
who left his kingdom to obtain deathless life (amaita). 
Now the doctrines of a deathless life, and the ex- 
isteoee of a God, are almost correlative. A death- 
less life without Uod would be a death in life. 
The likeness between the worship of Buddha and 
the rites of the Roman Catholic and Bastero 
ohurohea has often been ndtioed. Vestments, 
lights, inoense^ 4e., are to be aeen in the Bod. 
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dhisfc temples. Bnt the ooinoidenoes between the 
life of Christ — espeoiallj as narrated in the apocry- 
phal Qospel of the infancy — and that of Bnddha are 
still more remarkable. We have a miracnlons con- 
ception, and an old ascetic Rishiot the name of Asita, 
who answers exactly to Simeon, and who even com- 
plaios that he will not see the coming glory of the in- 
fant ; then a presentation of gifts, which are more 
nnmerons and costly- than those of the Magi ; and a 
temptation which in some points closely resembles 
that of Obrist. Tet the differences are also remark- 
able. Christ is born in a stable ; Bnddha in a palace. 
Christ, after thirty years of seclusion, which was 
probably spent in quiet homely work» leads a life 
of active benificence among his fellowmen. Buddha 
contents himself with preaching and practising Yoga, 
by which is meant the complete subjection of the 
passions and a^ppetites to the higher nature of man. 

Mr. Lillie, at the end of the book, thus sums up 
the originalities of the Buddhist movement: — Enforc- 
ed vegetarianism of the whole nation, enforced abstin- 
ence from wine ; abolition of slavery ; the introduo- 
tion of the principle of forgiveness of injuries, in 
opposition to the lea talionis ; uncompromising an- 
tagonism to all national religious rites that were 
opposed to the gnois or spiritual developnfient of the 
individual beggary ; continence, and asceticism for 
religious teachers. If these really form a part of the 
practical religion of Buddhism, there is great hope 
that it may yet become a grafting-stock for the 
higher truths that Christianity has to teach. 

Considerable interest is added to the volume by 
the collection of parables and stories culled from the 
sacred books, and of maxims reputed to have been 
delivered by Buddha himself. Some^ of these last 
find a parallel in the words of Jesus Christ and of 
St. Faul. Thus: *' Not by tonsure does an undisoi- 
plined man become a Sramana/' may be compared 
with: *' Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumoision, but faith which worketh by iove." 
<' Few are there amongst men who- arrive at the other 
shore. Many run up and down the shore." This is 
almost an equivalent for ^^ many are called, but few 
are chosen, ' though the idea of ^^ running up and 
down the shore," which must be credited to Buddha 
alone, would form an excellent text for a sermon on 
vacillation. Again, in ^' Religion ia nothing but the 
faculty of love" we have a distinct foreshadowing of 
the saying of Christ—" If a man love me, he will 
keep my commandments." 
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The Bud- We cannot forbear qnoting the Bnddhisfc parable Auihoritiet. 

dhist parable of the Prodigal Son ; — 

of the •* Por- i4^ certain man had a son who went away into a far 
iga son. country. There he became miserably poor. The father, 
however, grew rich, and aocomnlated much gold 
and treasure, and many storehouses and elephants. 
But he tenderly loved his lost son, and secretly lament- 
ed that he had no one to whom to leave his palaces and 
suvernas at his death. After many years the poor 
man, in search of food and clothing, happened to come 
to the country where his father had great possessions. 
And when he was afar off,, his father saw him, and 
reflected thus in his mind : — *'If I at once acknowledge 
my son, and give him my gold and treasures, I shall 
do him a great injury. He is ignorant and un- 
disciplined, he is poor and brutalised. With one of 
such miserable inclinations, it were better to educate 
the mind little by little. 1 will make him one of my 
hired servants." Then the son, famished and in 
rags, arrived at the door of his father's house, and 
seeing a great throne upraised, and many followers 
doing homage to him who sat upon it, was awed by 
the pomp and the wealth around. Instantly he fled 
once more to the highway. *' This/' he thought, *^ is 
the house of the pour man. If 1 stay at the 
palace of the King, perhaps I shall be thrown 
into prison." Then the father sent messengers 
after the son, who was caught and brought back, in 
spite of his cries and lamentations. 

"When he reached his father's house, he fell down 
fainting with fear, not recognising bis father, and 
believing he was about to suffer some cruel punish- 
ment. The father ordered his servants to deal tenderly 
with the poor man, and sent two laborers of his own 
rank of life to engage him as a servant on the estate. 
They gave him a broom and a basket, and engaged 
him to clean up the dungheap at a double wage. 
From the window of his palace the rich man watched 
his son at his work ; and disguising himself as a 

Eoor man, and covering his limbs with dust and dirt, 
e approached his son and said : '^ Stay here, g^ood 
man, and I will provide you with food and clothing. 
You are honest, you are industrious. Look upon 
me as your father." After many years, the father 
felt his end approaching, and he summoned his son 
and the officers of the King, and announced to them 
the secret he had so long kept. The poor man was 
really his son, who had wandered away from him, 
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and now that be wat oonsoioQS of his foroiefr debased 
oonditioo, and was able to appreciate and retain fast 
wealih, be was determined to band over to bim bis 
entire treasure. The poor man was astonisbed at tbis 
sadden change of fortune, but oTerjoyed at meeting 
bis fatber once more. Tbe parables of Bnddba are 
reported in the Lotas of the perfect law to be roiled 
from tbe ignorant by means of an enigmatic form 
of language. Tbe rich man of tbis parable, with hie 
throne adorned by flowers and garlands of jewels, is 
announced to be Tirtbagata, who dearlj Iotos all bis 
children, and has prepared for them vast spiritual 
treasures. But each son of Tirthagata has miserable 
inclioations. He prefers the dung-beap to the p«*arl 
mani. To teach such a man, Tirthagata is obliged 
to em^'loy inferior agents, tbe monk and tbe ascetic, 
and to wean him by degrees from tbe lower objects 
of desire. When he 8i>eaks himself he is forced to 
Toil much of bis thought, as it would not be under- 
stood. Uis sons feel no joy on. learning spiritual 
things. Little by little must their minds be trained 
and disciplined for higher truths. 

'^ In this parable and application tb^re seems to he 
more finesse, but infinitely less real pathos, beauty, 
and knowledge of human nature, than in the parabla 
of tbe Prooigal which is given by St Luke. Jin the 
Qospel story tbe pathos relies on the power of love a« 
being a sufficient motive power to bigber life ; and 
tbe spiritual history of thousands since tbe parable 
was first told has proved the true wisdom of bis con- 
duct. We can cordially recommend tbis volniM 
to those who wish to have a careful, yet pict«res4«e 
account of one side of tbe controversy oonceming tbe 
true character of tbe Light of Asia." As was to lave 
been expected, Mr. Lillie's book, which is designed to 

Srove the theistic character of tbe reUgion of BimI- 
ha, bas been subjected to much adverse critioisot 
from some orthodox Hindn writers. They espeoiaUy 
condemn the author's rendering of Sanskrit wordls« 
We do not propose to enter into a discQseioii 
of his interpretations* It is natural enough that tbejr 
should be objected to by tbe upholders of tbe Brath 
manical system, against the tyranny of wfaicb Bud* 
dbisip was a strong protest The Bxabmans persist 
in denopnoiog tlmt religion as atbeistiQ, and that 
Nirvana, in its founder's eonoeptioii|.was nothing but 
extinction, complete annibitation. However, tbo» 
t^ackii^ i4 Buddoa may have been perT^fted by seme, 
of bis followers, in this sense, we prefer tbe conclu- 
sion of those writers who maintain that Sakya taught 
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the superior power of the latter, and the hold which 
their doctrines had over the ignorant and snperstitiotis 
Hindns, enabled the Brahmans to persecute and 
eventually to drive out of India the new religionists. 
The latter though antagonistic to the Brahmans as a 
class were still unable to emancipate themselves from 
the polytheistic ideas which they had imbibed in their 
teaching.* The effect of these is traceable in the 
Buddhist religion, as it is practised in the present day 
amount more or less, the whole of its votaries. " The 
Budhists," says the author we have previously quoted 
" of different countries differ in many particulars from 
each other. Those of Nepal seem most imbued with 
the Hindu superstitions, though even in China the 

feneral character of the religion is clearly Indian, 
he theistical sect seems to prevail in Nepal, and the 
atheistical to subsist in perfection in Ceylon. In China 
M.Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be the 
vulgar doctrine and the theistical to be the esoteric.f 
The Bandhas differ in many respects from the Brah- 
mins: they deny the authority of the Vedas and Pura- 
nas ; they have no cast ; even the priests are taken 
from all classes of the community, and bear much 
woodeD types. Kanom is the fountain bead of learning and 
faith for Koonawar, and its lama is tbe anperior of all others in 
that tract, in fact, the great pontiff of that country. He ifl 
elected by the Lamas from their own number, bat the choice 
requires the ratification of the lama of Ladakb. Tb^ dress 
of the Grand Lama of Eanum closely retembles that 
of a Roman Catholic bishop ; the mitre is exactly the same, 
Jacqoemont gives a lively description of one of their grotesque 
ceremonies. 1 he Grand Ltma, bearing a bell and his followers 
drums, cjrabals, and other noif<y instremems, kept time to 
slow and tolemn ihant ; wbilst tbree other Lamas masked 
danced at first in measured paces, but finally with tbe wildest 
and most furious gesticulations and capers, the villagers stand- 
ing bv and with the most boieterons mirth expresaing their 
gratification. Tbe ceremony terminated by tbe Grand Lama 
sipping water from a chalice and throwing into a fire a cake 
decked with sprigs ef juniper." (This reminds us of the 
Soma Sacrifice), which was no soner done, than^ the actors 
departed peacably, the whole fecene beiog intended to display 
the efiBcacy of tbe.'prayersand rites of the priests in tendering 
the malignant demons, powerless. 

^ Journal desSavans for November, 1831 : 

It is with eaoterio Buddhism thai " Theoaophy"js intimately 
allied. We refer to the religion, now so actively propogaied 
in India by the **Mahatmas," called by modem Theosophists 
*'the Brothers," adepts of spiritual science, the occult mys« 
teries of which are taught oy Madame Blavatsky, a very ad- 
vanced pupil of the ** Mabatmas and the outward and visible 
founder of tbe **Theo8ophical Society." The earlist ally of 
this lady is Oolonel Olcott whose name we have already men- 
tioned in connection with the ^isit to tbe Buddhist Golden 
Pagoda at Bangoon. 
44 
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greater resemblaiMe to European monlu ifaan to ai^y 
of the Hindu ministers of religion They live in 
monasteries, wear a-unifonn yeUow dress, go with 
their feet bare and their heads and beards shaved, and 
perform a constant suoeessian of regular service at 
Aeir chapel in a body ; and, in their processions, their 
cfaaunting, their incense, and their candles, bear a 
strong resemblance to the ceremonies of the Cadiolic 
Ohurch.* 

They have nothing of th<5 freedom of the Hindu 
monastic orders ; they are strictly bound to celibacy, 
and repounce most of the plet^ures of sense ; they 
eat together in one hall ; sleep sitting'An a prescribed 
posture and seem never allowed to leave the monas- 
torv, except once a week, when they march in a body 
to Lathe, and for part of every day, when they 
go to beg for the community, or rather to re- 
ceive alms, for they are not permitted to a^ for 
anything. The monks, however, onljr perform ser- 
vice in the temples attached to then* own mon- 
asteries, and to them;the laity do not seem to be ad- 
mitted, but pav their own devotions at other temples, 
put of the Umit of the convents.. Nuneries for 
"V^omen seems also at one time to have been general. 
The Bandha religionists carry their respect for 
animal life much further than the Bramins ': their 
priests do not eat after noon, nor drink after dark, 
for fear of swallowing minute insects : and they carry 
A brush on all occasions, with which they carefully 
sweep every place before they sit down, lest they 
should inadvertently crush any living creature. Some 
even tie a thin cloth over their mouths to prevent 
their drawing in small insects with their breath.f 

They di£Eer from the Bramins in their want of 
respect for fire, and in their veneration for relics 
of their holy ment ; a feeling unknown to the Hindus* 
Over these relics (a few hairs, a bone or a tooth) 
' they erect those solid cupolasj or bell-shaped monu- 
ments, which are often of stupendous size, and which 
are so great a characteristic of their religion. 
Hie Budhas are represented standing upright, but 
more generally seated cross-legged, erect, but in an 
attitude of deep meditation, with a placid coun- 
tenance, and always with curled hair. Besides the 
temple$ and monuments, in countries where the 

*lAt,X>a9i%* TranMLfiiomofihtiRoydl Atiatic Soct«(y, Vol. 
Ti,A v^ "• P' ^^^ 5 Tornefs Tibet. ' 

aiT* i 1 •♦' t 'A'be laity eat ani]|;nsl food yithpvt restraint ;oven the prifs^ 
flniet Jaity ^^y ^^^ jr jj q^ gninaal is killed on their aqcoaot 
may eat ani- "^ . 
mal food. | In this respect they resemble Boman Catholics. 
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Bandhas still subsist, there are many magnifioeni 
remains of them in India. The most striking of these 
are caye temples, in the Peninsnla. Pari of the wonder- 
ful excavations of EUora (see EUora, ante) are of this 
description ; but the finest is at Oarla, between Puna 
and Bombay, which, from its great len^ and height, 
the Colonnades which run along the sides like aides, 
and the vaulted ^nd ribbed roo^ strcmgly reoalls ibe 
idea of a Gothic Church. The Baudhas have a very 
extensive body of literature, all on the Bramin model, 
and all originally from India. It is now preserved in 
the local dialects of various c .untries m many of 
which the long established art of printing has con-' 
tributed much to the diffusion of bookd/ rali, or ihe 
local dialect of Maghada (one of the ancient King- 
doms on the Granges, in which Sakya or Gotaimi 
flourished) seems to oe the language gen^tdly used in 
the religious writings of theBaudhi^ uthough ite daim 
to be their sacred knguage is disputed in favonr of 
Shanscrit and of. other local dialects springing from 
that root." Magadha, the fame of whkh h^ been 
preserve J, from its being the birth-place of Buddha, 
IS thus spoken of by Wilford: '*It ii universally 
acknowledged that the court of the kitfgs of Maga- 
dha now the province of Behar, was one of tbd most 
brilliant that ever existed " Thornton sa^ ** its 
meridian greatness has been conjeotured to hinre oon* 
tinned for above two thousand year^, during whicb 
the kings of Magadha were lords paramount andf 
and emperors of India." In daily association witii 
such power and splendour, the son aiid heir of a 
great prince, it must have required no ordinary enthu- 
siasm and conviction' to determine Siddartha io re- 
nounce all these advantages, and betake himself to a 
fife of a9eet\pi3m and meditati<m. That the founder 
of Buddhism should have thus abandoned ihe briUi- 
ancy of a court, in itself constitutes him a subjeot of 
interesting study, and admiration Oalculated to excite' 
curiosity as to the nature of the doctrines which he' 
afterwards taught. We have seen that they have 
attracted, not only the attentioni but the acUiedoa 
of Europeans Besides the lady whos» iniliationf 
into Buddhism we have already related, Mr. Lead« 
beater, the theosophist^ whose visit to Rangoon was>' 
noticed above, has also become a Buddhist. A cor- 
respondent wrote Arom Colombo to the- MadHi$ Mail 
on the 18th December, 1884, as foltews r— "An 
interesting ceremony took ]^Iaee at Bobinson Streetj- 
€5nnamon Gardens, Colomboi Ceylon, on the^ 17ih< 
instant, consisting in iiie public acceptance of Bud- 
(Uiism by a- Christian Mmistei^ of^ tb^' estaUisbed 
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Church of England. The Reverend ,CharleB Webs- Authmtm, 
ter Leadbeater, a clergyman from Hampshire, England, ""^ 

and a curate of a church in which ne but recently 
expounded the doctrines of Christianity, thereby 
formally severed his connection with the sect to which 
he belonged, and promised to dedicate his services to 
the promulgation of the truths of that high philoso- 
phy, which, although expressed in various allegorical 
shapes in all religious systems, are so ph^nly and un- 
equivocally- laid down in^ the teachings of Guatama 
Buddha. It was a sight heretofore eldom seen : a 
Christian Minister sitting at the feets of the yellow- 
robed priests of the followers of Buddha, and solemnly 
repeat ingaftir them : " I take my refuge in Buddha! 
I take my refuge in the law, I take my refuge in 
order I" The Pancil ceremony was administered by 
the High Priest, Reverend H. Samangala, Principal of 
the Vidodaya College at (>olombo, assisted by the Re- 
verend T. Amaramoli, a Buddhist priest, and a learned 
and eloquent speaker, both of whom resisted the spirit, 
(blessings) used on such occasions. Among those 
present were Colonel Olcott, Madame Blavatsky, 
Mr. Cooper Oakley, Mr. F. Hartmann, and a number 
of passengers from the S. S. Navarino^ by which Mr. 
Leadbeater had arrived. There were also present 
many of the prominent native citizens of Ceylon. On 
being requested by the High Priest to state his reasons 
why ne desired to become a follower of Lord Buddha, 
Mr. Leadbeater stated that it was his desire to arrive at 
th© truihi, and that he had found the truth expressed in 
a purer form in Buddhism than in any other system 
with which he was acquainted. He further stated that 
whilst the Christian doctrines were aU based upon 
hearsay evidence and upon doubtful authority, and 
required him to believe many unreasonable things, 
the teaching of Guatama Buddha which stands forth 
most prommentiy, is that we should believe nothing 
which our reason cannot accept as true, because, faith 
to be lasting, must be based upon sound reason and • 
common sense. We are not aware whether Mr. Lead- 
beater has published a comparison between'the doc- 
trines of Christianity and those of Buddhism. It might 
be useful if Christian converts to Buddhism were 
to draw up a comparative view of the teachings of 
Christ and of those of Buddha, in £he latter of wnich 
they profess to find that sound reason and common 
sense wanting in the precepts of Christianity. They 
might commence with the sermon on the mount. It 
has. been objected to Christianity ; that it is not an 
intellectual religion, that it does not like Brahmanism, 
ard Buddhism, give an account of the system of the 
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tiniyerse, that it does not enter into scientific explana- 
tionS| or into abstruse philosophical speculations. 
And, again, by some, that its commands and moral 
precepts are such as could never be observed in their 
integrity by mankind. . But if the standard of Chris- 
tian perfection is of so pure a kind as to be pnattainable 
by himian nature, is that a reason for condemning it 
as that ideal which men should have constantly before 
them? To approach nearer to God, to perfection, to 
the supreme happiness is the acknowledged aim of 
Brahmans and Buddhists; and they have yet to show 
that in their systems is to be toxmd a clearer and 
more intelligible path than that marked out in the 
Christian reUgion. With regard to the scientific 
teachings of a religion, which its advocates conclude 
to be more in accordance with ^ common sense ' tlum is 
the Christian, we will quote an eminent scientific 
authority and eloquent writer : "It has been held, I 
need scarce say, by most astronomers, since the time 
of Newton, that the universe consists of innumerable 
systems of worlds, furnished each with its own sun ; 
and held by most geologists during the last fifty years 
that the past duration of our earth was divided into 
periods of vast extent, each of which had a creation 
of its own. And certainly in Buddhism we find both 
these ideas^ the idea of the existence of separate sys- 
tems, each with its own sun,Iand the idea of successive 
periods, each with its own creation. We ascertain on ex- 
amination, however, that in the superstition they are 
not scientific ideas at all, but mere chance jesses, yet, 
like those of Brahminism, in a ftirago of wild and 
monstrous fable. Each of the many systems of which 
the imiverse is composed consists, say the Buddhists, of 
three worlds of a circular form, joined together at the 
edges, so that there intervenes between them an angular 
interspace, which constitutes their common hell, and 
to eacn of these systems there is a sun and moon ap- 
portioned, that take their daily journeys over them, 
returning at night through a void space underneath. 
And each of the bygone successive creations 
was a creation originated, it is added, out of 
chaos through the stored-up merits of the Bud- 
dhas, and the effects of a life-invigorating rain, and 
which sank into chaos again when the old stock of 
merit, accumulated in the previous period, was ex- 
hausted. The creatures of each period, too, whether 
brute or human, were animated by but the souls of 
former creatures embodied anew. In the centre of 
each of the three worlds of which a system or sachoala 
consists, there is a vast mountain, more than forty thou- 
sand miles in height, surrounded by a circular sea, 
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'vrhich is in turn swrrounded by a rmg of latid and 
rock. Another circnlar sea lies outside the ring, and 
a second solid ring outside the sea ; and thus rings 
of land and water alternate from the centre to i£e 
circumference. According to the geography of the 
Buddl.ist Buddhas, a- niodel of our own earth would exactly 
Geography, resemble that old-fashioned ornament,— a work of me 
tuming-^lathe, — which some of my aiKlitors must 
have seen roughening the upper boards of the ornate 
parlour-bellows of the last century, and which con- , 
sisted of a large central knob, surrounded by alter- 
nate circular rings and furrows. A^d as in 
the old-fashioned bellows^ each ring flattened, 
and each furrow became shallower, in proportion as it 
was removed from the centre, so in the Buddhist 
earth, the seas, from being many thousand miles deep 
in the inner rings, shallow so greatly, that in the 
outter rings their depth is only an inch ; while ihB 
continents from being forty thousand miles high, sink 
into mere plains, almost on the level of the surround- 
ing ocean. Such is the geography to Which this 
Astronomy, reugion pledges itself. Its astronomy, on the othef 
hand, is not quite so bad as that to which Fath^ 
Cullen has affixed his imprimatur, sfeeing tha^ 
though it gives the same sort of diurnal journey to the 
mm, it confers upon it a diameter, not only of sii 
feet, but of four hundred miles. Nor is* its geology 
Geology. a ffreat deal worse than that of many Christians. It 
maKes the earth consist, reckoning from its founda^ 
tion upwards, of a layer of wind, a layer of water, a 
layer of a substance resembling honey, a layer of 
rock, and a layer of soil. Such is a /small, portion of 
the natural science of Buddhism ; the minute details 
of its monstrous cosmogony, with its descriptions of 
fabulous oceans, inhabifced by fishes thousands of miles 
in length, and of wonderful forests abounding in trees 
four hundred miles high, and haunted by singing lions 
that leap two miles at a bound, occupy many chapters 
of the sacred volumes. Every form of faith has its 
heretics, and there are, it would seem, heretics 
tanong even &e Buddhists, who, rastead of 
adoptmg the nonsense of the priests iA this physical 
Heresies of department, originate a nonsense equally great of their 
Buddhists, own. The error of concluding that the worlds of 
the universe are infinite in numbers, say the sacred 
l)ooks, is the heresy antawada; the error of coBCluding 
tlufct Ae world is finite is Ae heresy eenanMuMda ; 
the error of concluding that tiie' worM is ftrite VertioaBy, 
but infiniter horiionialfy is flieheresyandntanan^tiwrfi^ 
and the heresy of conclwEng Ae^ vroridto be neiAer 
finite^ nor izmnite is .WotrarrtancwCawarfa. A toaa» 
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equally formidable would be of pourse, found for the Authorities. 
students of modern astronomy and the other kindred _— 
scienoes, amon^ the professed belieyers in Buddh, did 
not these contnve to get over the difficulty by observ- 
ing, ^^ that certain things, as stated in the Sastras must 
have been so formerly, but great changes have taken 
place in these in latter times, and for astronomical 
purposes astronomical rules must be followed." 
Sucn is tihe casmogony of Buddhism. We would 
ask whether the recent converts to that religion 
have admitted the above system into their belief? Do 
they find in it the reason, and common sense wanting 
in the Christian religion? We must conclude that these 
epthusiastic followers of the Lord Buddha have satisfi-' 
ed themselves as to the truth of the teaching of the sa- 
cred books of Buddhism. Our readers, who have 
followed these pages, so far, are aware that ij^ the 
relicpous systems of the East, science and faith, moral 
conduct, and social observances, are all bound up toge- 
ther. The orthodox followers of Brahmanism, as well • 
as of Buddhism, must accept, without doubting, all the 
teachings of those religions. ,Jf they presume to dis- 
credit any portion of uie sacred writings, they are at 
once guilty of heresy, and, aa such, without me pale 
of Hinduism or Budahism, as taught by the priests. 
It is fortxmate for mankind that me teachers of these 
religions have propounded their absurd theories under 
the claim of divine inspiration and infallibility. Not 
only reason, but common sense suffices to upset 
their wild, fuitastic .and absurd doctrines. There is 

rl in Brahm^mism and in Buddhism. It may 
distinguished easily from the mass of absurdiiy 
with which prieat-craft, and foolish speculation have 
surrounded it. Attracted by the virtuous sentiment 
and moral precepts which the sacred books of the Bast 
contain, some minds are impressed by them as being 
somethmg more; and because they proceed from East- 
em minds, and are clothed in a different form of lan- 
gmge to which they have been accustomed they are 
considered more worthy of acceptatioin tiian the old 
familiar truths to be found in the simple precepts <^ 
CQiirist. There is a certain charm, too, in the imagir 
native theories of the East, which attracts the unscien- 
tific mind. The Orient is not the only quarter of the 
world in which spiritijialism, and occult science have 
their devotees, but there, more than ix\ the West, the 
imagination luxuriates, uncontrolled by the sober 
teacnings of science. We shall have more to say on 
this subject, when we consider ** Kieosophy* in the 
next chapter. We will conclude this accouijA of 
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Buddhism* by another extract, bearing on the Bud- Authorities, 
dhist literature of Japan, from rrofessor Max ■ 

Muller, with a short sketch of the latter distin- 
guished Orientalist. The Professor -wrote to the Max MCLller. 
Timesy April 19th, 1884, some interesting par- 
ticulars regarding a Buddhist priest, from Japan, who 
after a course of study at Oxford took there the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, It appears that Bunyin 
Nanjio, for so the priest is called, is the pioneer of a 
band of missionaries who are shortly to commence the 
work of converting England to Buddhism. Should 
these Buddhists carry out their intention, we have no 
doubt they will soon have a following in England, 
where every novel^ in religion is eagerly sought 
after. Professor IAbs. MiiUer, however, regards the 
advent of Buddhists to this country in another li^ht. 
Bunyin Nanjio was accompanied by another Buddnist 
priest, who has since died, but he has returned to 
Japan with a knowledge of the Christian doctrines, 
and the Professor is not without hope that these may 
bear fruit in the future. While tl^^ Japanese were 
at Oxford they studied ijj^anskrit, in which they made 
great proficiency, under Professor Max MiiUer. 
" They compiled a complete catalogue of the Trij^i- 
taka, the three Baskets, which form the sacred scrip- 
tures of Buddhism, a gigantic work." We will 
Suote from Professor Max Miiller's letter; — " Bunyin 
Tanjio among other useful works which he 
did during his stay at Oxford compiled a complete 
catalogue of the gigantic canon, called the Tripitaka, 
or the ^ Three Ba£ets." It contains 1,662 separate 
works — some small, some immense. In each case the 
original Sanskrit title has been restored : The dates 
of the translations, and indirectly the minimum 
dates of the originals also have been fixed. 
Tins has led to a discovery, which, as I tried to show 
in my lecture, " India, what can it teach us, " has 
revolutionized nearly the whole of Sanskrit literature 
by showing that between the vedic liturature, and the 
later Renaissance literature, there lies a period of Bud- 
dhist literature, both sacred and profane, extending 
from about the first century, before, to the fifth ' 
century after Christ. 

, The catalogue prepared by Mr. Bunyin Nanjio 
at the request of the Secretary of State for India, and 
printed at the Oxford University Press, is a work of 
permanent utility, a magnum opv^y and has been 

* The student who wishes to study the subject thoroughly 'must 
oonsnlt the vArioas authorities we have qaoted, and to whom 
we are indebted for this chapter. 
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welcomed in every oouniry where Sanfikrit ig stodied. 
The sacred books of the Buddhists in Japan are all, 
or nearly all, Chinese translations ^f Sanskrit originals. 
Many of these translations, however, are known to be 
very imperfect, either because the Chinese translators 
misapprehended the peculiar Sanskrit of ihe origin- 
als, or, because the Indian translators were not able 
to express themselves correctly in Chinese. Hence 
the same texts had to be translated again and again, 
and of one of the principal sacred texts used in Japan, 
-Sukhavativyuha, the Description of the Lana cMT 
Bliss, there are no less then twelve Chinese translatiomk 
These translations differ from each other, each suc- 
ceeding one claiming to be more correct than its pre- 
decessors, Mr. Bunym Nanjio has gained the respect 
and friendship of all who knew him in England, and 
if his life be spared, he may still exercise a most be- 
neficial influence on his fellow*priests at home. 
He is a sincere Buddhist, and, as such, a sincere ad- 
mirer of true Chricrtianity. I shall miss him very 
much." 

We have thus the spectacle of a Buddhist priest 
professing his admiration for Christian doctrines, while 
on the ouier hand,, a clergyman of the Qiureh of 
England, gives up these same doctrines as opposed 
to reason and commonsense, and seeks refage m the 
sublime truths of Buddhism, We extoact the (oU 
lowing account of Professor Max Miiller Arom the 
World. 

^^ Domiciled in England in the best way, bv being 
married to an English wife, Mr.- Max Mimer has 
become not only rart of England, but an integral 
part of Oxford. Yet, as he modestly puts it, his 
life, happy and honorable as it has been, is the result 
of a series of accidents, which, we may add, appear, 
like all happy accidents, to have happened to the 
right man. When he left the ducal school at Dessau 
for Leipziff, he was only twelve years old, and had 
already £own considerable aptitude, mainly fbr 
music. At Leipzig he studied in the Nicolaisehule 
In which Leibmtz, the inventor of the sdenoe of 
language, also was a pupil. In 1841, being then 
eighteen years old, he became a student at th^ 
University of Leipsig, and began the study of 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, and Arabic under Hermann 
Brockhans. Comparative Philology had already 
claimed him, and in 1744 he went S> Berfin to study 
under Bopp, and to read the oriental manu- 
scripts purchased b vibe Prussian Gkwemment in Sag- 
land, after the death of 8ir Bebert Ghambers. 
While at Berlin he was fortunate enough to become 
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acqnainted wiih Alexander von Humboldt and Boeckh AtaharUie$. 
and to study philosophy under ScheUing, and Persian ._— 
under Buekert. In 1845 he visited Faris^ to follow 
the lectures of Bumouf, who su^^ested that he should 
publish the Big Veda, on whi<3i Rosen had already 
DOffun to Work. In 1847 he came to England to . 
coUect some Sanskrit manuscripts, and on his way 
made the acquaintance of a very remarkable man. 

Already learned in Oriental languages, and compa^ 
rative pmlology, young Miiller knew little of the 
world, and could not speak English. There is some- 
thing oddly characteristic of learned persons in this 
raw German youth who knew a great many languages 
but no "English, just as our Native Pundits of me 
same date could translate Shakespeare into Greek 
iambics, but could not ask fbr a boot*jack in French 
or order a German sausage in its native tongue. On 
his way, and on board of the steam-boat he encoun- 
tered an Irishman, an entire stranger, and exchanged 
a few words, which proved the begmning of a friend- 
ship of nearly forty years. Young Miifier had a dis- 
tinct purpose in coming to England, but he had 
neither lodgings nor friends and spoke no words of the 
language. The Irish gentleman not only saw him 
through his troubles on landing from the boat, but 
took him home to his chambers in the Temple, where 
he lodged him till he found suitable rooms. This very 
frank, mipulsive, and good-natured Irishman was no 
other than William Howard Russell, LL. D., who 
had not yet shown his high quality as a war corres- 
pondent in the Crimea. Thanks to Mr. Russell, the 
young German was speedily introduced to Mr, (after- 
wards Sir George) jDasent ; and at the German 
Embassy, whither he went about his passport, he found 
Bxmsen,|whose friendship proved of the utmost value 
to him. Bunsen took a warm interest in his projected 
work, and mindful of the help he had himself received 
from the illustrious Niebuhr, literally gave a helping 
hand to the young Orientalist, whose acquaintance he 
had made bv an accident in the ordinary course of 
official rqutme. Bunsen was admirably qualified to 
judge the capacity of the young man so anxious to 
pursue his task, and was aided, moreover, in his appre- 
ciation of him by good work already done and per- 
formed. In 1848, when he was only twenty-one years 
old, Mr. Miiller had produced a translation into 
German of the Hitopadessa^ a famous collection of 
Indian fables, and a translation of the Meghadutia^ or 
Cloud Messenger, a poem of Kalidasa, into German 
verse. It was ihe difficult feat of reproducing the 
very metre of the original which won the heart of the 
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celebrated author of the Sonnets CiUrasseSy Ruq^ert, AuihoriUe$. 
Professor of Persian at Berlin. In the stormy year — ^ 
of 1848, Mr. Miiller found himself in Paris during 
Ae days of February, and became the bearer to Lord 
Pabnerston of the important news of the flight ^f 
Louis Philippe. As if by magic, Paris became fuU of 
barricades, and Mr. Miiller was in sore straits to get 
to the Bailway Station. A letter from the Deputy of 
the Nord insured his passage through the streets ; but 
the difficulty of finding anybody to carry his baggage 
was. very great. Witn true German economy he 
began by offering his portier five francs to carry his 
portmanteau. Tne man's wife screamed that her 
nusband should not be sold for five francs. The im- 
patient voyager offered ten and fiftieen francs amid 
tears and protestations. At last he played his grand 
coup and offered a louis. Then the portier was van- 
quished, and the journey from the Rue Royale to the 
railway station commenced. Reaching Havre— we 
must recollect that this was before the age of sub- 
marine telegraphs — Mr. Miiller made the best of his 
way to London and to the Prussian Embassy, where 
he found Bunsen just going out to dine with Lord 
Pabnerston, and gave him the strange news that the 
Orleans Monarchy was at an end. STever was a great 
political event so completely unforeseen. It was en- 
tirely unlike the coup of the 2nd Deoembei:, 1831, 
which hovered in the air for several days before it fell, 
and in the meanwhile was known by many. Shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Mfiller found means to push on wiu 
the publication of the Vedas. On taking up his resi- 
dence at Oxford he, of course, found it necessary to 
become a member of the University, and by the ad- 
vice of his friends, asked the redoubtable Dean Gais- 
ford to admit him to Christ Church. All Oxford men 
of the last third of a century have scores of stories to 
tell of the celebrated Dean of Christ Church, who, 
when an undergraduate was admitted to his awful 
presence, stood on the hearthrug as if it were a dai^ 
and immediately resented any attempt to transgress 
its sacred limits. The awful Dean nesitated to put 
the Gferman youth on the books of Christ Church, and 
demanded time to consider the unusual request. At 
last he received Mr. Miiller, and from his post on the 
hearthrug, said that he had referred to the books of 
the college, and had ^' found precedents in the names 
of Gronovius and Grevelius," but that " if he had not 
found them, he shoxdd have been happy to admit 
lum." That Mr. Max Miiller was made Master of 
Arts, and elected a Fellow of All Souls, are matters of 
familiar history like the creation of the Chi^ir of 
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Philology speoiallj to retam him at Oxford, where he 
has spent a larffe poison of a hard-working life, daring 
whion he has uirown a flood of light upon what when 
he took it in hand was rather an abstmse than a 
pleasant and popular objeot of study." 

We have made so many references to the works of 
Professor Max Miiller, in the course of this compila^ 
tion, that the abore sketch of his life cannot fail to 
interest our readers. The principal features of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism nave now been made 
sufficiently dear. Fuller information will be found 
in the authors, from whom we have quoted, and to 
the perusal of whose writings we refer the student. 
In tne next chapter we propose to give a short sketch 
of Theosophy, so called, cu it is Zeing propagated in 
India. 

Note* BuddMst Temples. 

In the course of this chapter we have mentioned 
Baddhisft Karlee, as having been the site of a Buddhist temple. 
ezoavatioDB Karlee is a Bmall village on the road from Bombay to 
at Karlee. Poena. 

Thornton, following Heber, says that it is hewn on 
ihe faoe of a precipice about two-thirds up the side of 
a steep hill, rising with a very scarped and regular 
talus to the height probablv of 800 feet above the 
pl^. Besides me principal temple, the excavations 
contain many smaller apartments, evidently intended 
for the lodging of monks or hermits; some of these are 
very highly ornamented. The temple itself is approach- 
ed by a narrow path winding among trees, brush- 
wood, and fragments of rock, and entered by a noble 
arch. In the ttont is a pillar surmounted by three lions 
back to back. Within the portico are several colossal 
figures of elephants, on each of which is a mahout, 
very well carved, and a howdah with two persons 
seated in it. Naked male and female figures in 
aJto relievo and somewhat larger than life, cover 
the screen on each side of the door. Both as to 
dimensions and elaborate ornament, this temple merits 
high distinction among buildings of its Kind. It 
oontains no visible object of devotion, except the 
mystic chattah or umbrella. Buddhist symbols pre- 
dominate throughout." When the present writer visit- 
ed Karlee, the temple was almost deserted. A few 
Indians were seated outside the entrance, and no 
objection was made to wearing shoes on entering. 
The building reminds one of a church. At the end, 
where the altar is situated in the latter, there was a 
screen. Along the sides of the temple were little 
cells, with a couch of stone, and above it a receptacle 
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in the rock for a Iamp« On ibe right hand side, Auihoriti4$. 
-wiihin the building, and near the entrance was a -— 
wooden ladder, the rungs of which were about two 
feet apart. This led to an upper chamber in which 
ranged as below, at tiie sides, were the same kind of 
hoUow cells for the Buddhist monks : outside, at a 
considerable height is a narrow way of stone, which 
led, we were told, to other excavations with monas- 
tic cells, similar to the former. These, however, 
we did not explore. Near the foot of the temple, hj 
the path approaching to it, is a small lake. Tnere is 
an air of sohtary grandeur about the temple, situated 
as it is in a mountainous region, which impresses the 
beholder. The effect is heightened bj colossal figures, 
of solid stone, which guara tiie entrance to the sacred 
building, well calculated for the abode of monks. The 
villagers of Karlee held traditions of a band of rob- 
bers baving in former times, from these mountain 
fastnesses, rushed down to plunder travellers. The 
latter would be the people of the table-land bring- 
ing cotton, oil, and other merchandise to the mar- 
kets of Bombay. 

The rude lumbering, wooden hackeir carts, made 
entirely of wood — and not tmlike those used in 
parts of Spain and Portugal at the present day— are 
still in use along the old road that winds round Kar- 
lee. The railway, however, now brings travellers, and 
most of the merchandise, to the sea-port. At one 
time the whole of this country was infested by tigers 
and jackals. The latter, indeed, continue to make 
night hideous with their bowlings, but we are not 
aware that any of the more ferocious animals are now 
to be found. Traps that were set to catch the timers 
still exist. The one we saw was of wood, divided into 
two compartments ; in one of which, separated from 
the other by bars, it was customary to place a kid, 
whose bleatings attracted the king of tne Indian Jungle. 
The aperture which the hungry animal was obliged 
to enter to seize liis prey, dosed, as he boimded into 
the trap, by a sliding door which he set in motion by 
the spring. The tiger could not touch the kid, 
which, however was frequently found dead of fright. 
Nothing can exceed tl^ freshness, and exhilerating 
influence of the air on tlu^se Ohats. At night, the sides 
of the hills, clothed with trees, present a very beautiftil 
appearance from the Ughts every now and then, emit- 
ted by myriads of fire-flies. These little creatures 
seem to throw out their sparks simultaneously. The 
leaves of the trees elittenng, one moment, are, the 
next, undistinguishaole in the surrounding darkness. 
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After a visit to the caves, and a bath in the water at Authorities, 

the foot, no other incentive was necessary for the ■ 

enjoyment of an early breakfast, prepared in the carar- 

vansary kind of bmlaings erectea in the days of the 

Hon. East India Company, for ihe convenience of 

travellers. 

Mr. William Simpson, F. R. G. S., Hon. Associate W.Simpflbn, 
R. I. B. A., &c., a gentleman, who in addition to his F,B.G.8.9 Ac 
well-known, great artistic skill, | is an eminent 
Archseologist, nas contributed many papers on the 
Buddhist caves of Afghanistan and India to the * Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland' in whose 
journal they are published. The reader may also 

¥9ruse these in a separate form, published by Messrs. 
riibner & Co., wit^ illustrations from Mr. Simp- 
son's* pencil. 

Mr. Simpson describes a large group of "caves, close 
to the village of Chicknoor, "lying along the base of 
a rocky hillknown as Koh-be-Doulat, or The Worth- 
less Mountain,' for nothing will grow on its steep 
bank." These caves are situated on the left bank 
of the Kabul river. 

Mr. Simpson describes them as penetrating about 
20 or 30 feet into the rock. " They were all very 
similar, each having a circular roof, from which they 
might be described as not unlike a series of small 
railway, their width being perhaps 10 or 12 feet." 
From the circumstance of the Koochis, a migratory 
tribe, having occupied these caves in the winter, Mr. 
Simpson says that the " result has been not only the 
destruction of the plaster, but also the blackening of 
it, so that all inscriptions, paintings, or colour of any 
kind, wherever it existed, nas in almost, every case 
ceased to be visible. He considers it probable that*-" the 
caves and the monks first existed at these spots, and 
that if any of them attained to a high reputation for 
sanctity, he would most probably have been honoured 
with a Tope containing his ashes, and thus begun the 
group above* which is now represented by the mound." 

As to the Buddhist origin of the oaves, Mr. 
Simpson has no doubt whatever. He assumes that 
they ^Vere used as cells by the ascetics, but from what 
I have seen of the Buddhists in Tibet, and elsewhere, 
1 have no doubt but each cave would be at the same 
time a place in which religious services would be 

* Wo hope that Mr. Simpson may be indacod to ffive to the 
world, in book form the very intereBting and valaable colleo- 
tion he has made of Eastern antiquities, with his own original 
and striking remarks. 
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performed, and that pilgrims and pious individuals woidd Auihoniie9^ 
visit them on acconnt of the sanctity of their inmates,'* *— — 
He found a resemblance in these caves of Afghanistan to 
those in Ceylon. " If I recollect right, the caves of 
Ceylon are single, like those in Afghanistan, thn 
contrasting in their arrangement with the groups round 
a large central caves, such as we find in Western 
India. The oldest caves in India are those near Bud- 
dha Gaya in Bengal, and they are also of the single 
kind ; showing that this was the first type in use hy 
the Buddhist ascetics. The grouDS round a central 
cell, or chapel, now known as "Vinara Caves," were 
a later development ; it thus becomes evident that if 
the Afghanistan caves were derived from India, it 
must luive been at an early date, when the single cell 
was the rule." Thornton states that at Sanchi Kank- Tborntoo. ' 
hera, four miles and-a-half south-^est of Bhilsa (in* 
the territory of Gwalior), on a detached hiU on the 
left bank of the river Betwa, ar^ some vast monu- 
ments of antiquity. The principal is a hemisphere, 
constructed of ildn layers of freestone, arranged 
in steps, without any cement, and overlaid witn a 
coat of mortar four inches thick. It has on the 
summit a level horizontal area, thirty-five feet in 
diameter, and was formerly surmountea by a cupola, 
the fragments of which remain. The hemisphere 
stands on a base twelve feet high, and extending all 
round seven feet from the termination of the hemis- • 

phere to the outside. The circumference of the build- 
ing measured round the base is 554 feet. A line drawn 
from the base to the centre of the crown measures 
112 feet ; the height from the ground to the summit is 
between seventy and eighty feet. Facing each of the 
of the cardinal points is a vast gateway. The north, 
east, and west gateways are forty feet high ; their sides 
and upper parts being masses of stonework, carved 
in the most elaborate mannel' into the forms of ele- 
phants, human beings, and other shapes. Opposite 
each of these gateways, and resting against the face of 
the circular basement, is a figure of Buddha. The 
southern gateway is plain. Aroimd are scattered nu- 
merous ruins and shattered sculptures ; and at a short 
distance is a hemisphere similar to that already describ- 
ed, but unornamented, and of less dimensions, being 
oidy 246 feet in circumference. These buildings 
have been conjectured to be monuments raised to 
enshrine some relic consecrated by Buddhist super- 
stition. * From a shaft sunk lately from the summit, 
thirty feet below the foundation, it nas been ascertained 

* Numerous Christian shrines afEord abondant evidenoe of tho 
same snperstitioas reverence for relics. 
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tha* the inner part of the buil^g is soliii ^^^^^^ 
bnokwork, without any chamber. On many parts .... 
of these buildings are numerous inscriptions in 
the Pali character, oommemorating gifts made by 
TariouB parties, for the raising, decoration, or main- 
tenance of the work. " 

The same writer mentions, as existing at Hatan 
MaUn. ^ 'Cashmere, " the ruins of a rerj ancient 

building, which excites in all spectators feelings of 
admiration approaching to awe by the elaborate 
skill displayed in its construction, and the simple, 
massive, and sublime character of its architecture." 
We have quoted the above from a supposition ot 
Hiigel, " that it was dedicated to the worship of tiie 
lingot and because he ^* assigns the date of its ereo- 
. tion to the period intervening between the waning of 
Buddhism, and the establishment of Brahmanism." 

For further particulars of Buddhist arclutecture, 
and for some curious remarks concerning the chattri, 
or umbrella, connected with the dome-formation, we 
must refer flie reader to Cunningham's • ArehcBologi* 
eat Survey of India, Fergusson's India and JSasUrn 
Arehiteeiuriy and to the valuable papers contributed to 
the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal by Mr. Simpson. 
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Since writing the chapter on Buddhism, we came 
across the following digest of a paper read at the 
late International Congress on " Buddhism as a Phi- 
losophy by M. de Kieland— a paper worthy of some 
little attention, as it appears to me," (the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Indian Mirror^ . who communicated 
the substance of the paper, referred to that journal 
in which it appeared, October 31st, 1884 J. '" M. de 
Ejeland does not deny the right of Buddhism to be 
considered one of the most important religions of Uie 
world, but his object in this paper was to consider it 
simply as a philosophy. 

There were sixty-three schools of Hindu philosophy 
in existence when Gautama appeared. Their common 
basis was metempsychosis, and Hume and Schopen- 
hauer equally maintain, the one in England and the 
other in Germany, that this is the only kind of im- 
mortality to which true philosophy can lend an ear. 
There is no argument for a future existence, say they, 
which does not equally apply to the inferior animals, 
and to an existence in the past. Gautama adopted 
this basis as the foimdation of his system. He de- 
clared all life to be akin, all to be of the same nature. 
But besides this, in a very remarkable manner, he 
taught the conservation of force, one of the leading 
dogmas of modem science in the West, a dogma which 
he evidently considered, according to M. de Ejeland, 
to be opposed to the independent existence of any 
external creator, interfering with, or fashioning anew, 
or producing anew, souls, agencies, or active prin- 
ciples of any kind. 

By the doctrine of metempscyhosis, Gautama ex- 
plained the origin of evil, and the unequal distribution 
of happiness in the world. Sorrow he believed to be 
inherent in the nature of life, attending its footsteps 
like a shadow, and the object of all philosophy 
and all religion he taught to be deliverance from this 
sorrow. Desire is the cause of sorrow, that thirst for 
externals which Schopenhauer called "the Will to 
Live." Nirvana is the refuge from it. 

The harvest of the present life is the fruit of 
the seed, sown in an innumerable series of former 

46 
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fives. The doctrine of karma* explains ever3rthing- 
We are the reservoirs of the karma of the past, Man 
has become what he is by a law of aflSnity, similar 
to that by which the molecules of a crystal adhere. 
Develop^ from a lower state, ultimately from the 
lowest, nis present condition is only part of the eflfort 
continued tnrongh the ages to evolve a type immeasur- 
ably higher. "All that we are," says Gautama, " is the 
result of what we have thought and done in the past." 
Thus the metempsychosis of Buddhism is rather the 
transference of karma, the sum total of character that 
exists and effects every continued series of beings, a 
species of metamorphosis rather than metempsycmosis 
according to Hindu ideas. In no system is the over- 
whelming force of the past more insisted upon, in none 
is more may ^ven to the individual will. Daily duties 
have innnite issues. Every thought, every word, every 
action in life has a double effects. It goes outwuxL^ 
and effects others ; it goes inward and effect one's self* 
In the Brahminical system, God was everything, and 
man nothing. 

In the Buddhist system man is everything and 
God nothing, and yet man is but an assembly of 
^gg^^g^^^9 ^ impermanent. He is made up of five 
parts, the organized body, sensation, perception, ration- 
al powers, and consciousness. When these break np, 
personality vanishes. But karma remains, that is,, his 
merit or demerit, his character and influence, t Self* 
conquest is the postulate of all excellence. " Not even 
one of the gods," said Guatama, " can change into 

^ Action, Fortune, Destiny. 

t According to M. de Eieland's view of Baddhism it 
appears an Atheistical Byatem. Bat as man is represented to be 
an assembly of aggregates, ^et retaining his individaality here, 
so Qod, according io Daddmst notions, may be an •ssembly ol 
aggregates of which man isonci and why, in like manner shoald 
the individaality of God not be affirmed from analogy, this 
would be the doctrine, that aa everything proceeds from God, 
BO oventaally everything retams to Him. it is conceded that 
when all that which constitutes man here breaks op harma re- 
mainsi and karma is deiined to consist of man*8 merit or deme- 
rit, his character and influence. That b, aU that makes man a 
moral and intelligent being. Since these differ in individuali 
here, the^ must constitute different individual ezistenoes here- 
after. Since however there can be no demerit or evil with 
God, man must be purified of these before he can approach 
His presence. To effect this purification the doctrine of me- 
tempsycboBis has been adapted. The purgatory in the Bomaa 
Oatholic church is a modification of it, and many Protestant 
divines have held opinions very similar. The reader may peruse 
Archdeacon Farrar on the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 
Tbe sum total of demerits or sins constitutes the principle of 
evil ultimately to be vanquished and annihilated. 
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defeat the victory of a man who has vanqnished him- 
self, and lives thereby under . restrain." The whole of 
the kosmos is in an unceasing state of change, flux 
and reflux. Every thing though apparently 6rm, if 
constantly, thougn imperceptibly, changing, passing 
and repassing, from an elementary form to- one more 
perfect, from higher to lower, from lower to higher, 
amongst animated beings in accordance with the law 
of karma. *'A11 phenomena are but a series of transfor- 
mations." (This is in accordance with the theory of 
evolution, as propounded by Mr. Darwin.)^ 

" Gautama did away v^^ caste, for a heredita- 
ry priesthood he substituted a spiritual brotherhood ; 
for authoritative sacred books, human intelligence^ 
mor^ity he put in place of ritualism, and a grand cos- 
mopolitan spirit in place of national exclusiveness.*' 
In fact this world was to Gautama the type of which 
Heaven was the proto-type. How his conception has 
been lost sight of in moaem Buddhism the reader is 
now aware. Thus was Judaism perverted, and thus is 
Ghristianity, too often, from the teaching of the great 
Reformer of Judaism, Christ 

HISTORICAL BUDDHISM. 

The following is from a letter by a correspon- 
dent of the " Indian Mirror:" — "Need I say that I 
thanked God when my long-cherished desire of see- 
ing : — (1) the ruins of Gour, the ancient 'capital of 
Bengal, and the Gangeti regia of Ptolemy ; (2) the 
Great Temple at Buddh Gaya, built more than 1,800 
years ago, to mark the spot on which Sakya Muni 
attained his Buddhahood, 543, B.C.; and (3) the Taj 
and Akbar's Tomb at Agra and Seoundra, respectively, 
was accomplished ? Hence is it that I believe that 
the following few facts, meacre though they are, 
connected with the ancient history of jthe city — 
Patna, from which I am penning these lines, will not 
be unacceptable to your readers. 

It has now been established that Pataliputra, 
the ancient capital of Behar, (it is not from the word 
"to enjoy," but from "Monasteries," Buddhistic 
monasteries, Vihara) is the modem Patna. This 
capital was not founded by Chandra Gupta, but 
seized by that monareh. Among the Indian Adven- 
turers who thronged the camp, in the Panjab, of 
Alexander the Great, (he entered India early m 327 
B. C), each with his plot of obtaining a kingdom, or 
putting down a rival, Chandra Gupta in the confused 
years that followed 326 B. C, managed with the 
aid of plundering hordes to found a kingdom on the 
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rums of the Nanda dynasty in Magadha or Behar, 
(316 B. C). He (as stated above) seized Pataliputra, 
established himself firmly in the Gangetic Valley, 
and compelled the North- Western principalities, 
Greek and Native, to acknowledge his supremacy. 
While Seleukos, the Greek General, after exerting 
himself for the eleven years which followed the 
death of Alexander, obtained the Syrian monarchy, 
Chandra Gupta established an Empire in Northern 
India. In 312 B. C, they advanced their kingdoms 
to each other's frontier to such an extent as compelled 
Seleukos, not only to sell to his Indian rival the 
Greek conquests in the Cabal Valley and the Panjab, 
but also to give him his daughter in marriage — a fact 
which sounds strange at the present day. Seleukos 
also stationed at Chandra Gupta's Court, from 306 and 
and 298 B. C, a Greek Ambassador, the famous 
Megasthenes. The Indian king reigned in the 
Gangetic Valley, with his capital in what is now 
modem Patna, from 316 to 292 B. C, 

The second thing connected with Patna, of which 
history speaks, is " a vast cave near Patna," in which 
on the death of Buddha in 543, B.C , five hundred of 
his disciples met to gather his savings. This was 
the First Council. They chanted (1) nis words to 
them ; (2) his code of discipline, and (3) his system 
of doctrine. These became the three collections of 
Buddha's* teaching. I pass over the subject of the 
Second Council^ held in 443, B.C., and come to the 
Third. This Third Buddhistic Council was import- 
ant, having been convened by ^a king of Behar." 

" This king was the famous Asoka, grandson of 
Chandra Gupta. During the 200 years following 
443]B.C., the religion, founded by Prince Siddartha of 
KapilavastUi it was in the Province of Oudh, and has 
since been the site identified by the indefatigable 
Mr. Carlyle, General Cunningham's Assistant, spread 
over Northern India. About 257 B.C., King Asoka* 
became a zealous convert to the Buddhistic faith. 
He is said to have supported not 64, but 64,000 
Buddhist priests ; he founded religious houses ; and 
his kingdom, as we have already seen, is called to this 
day, Vinara, or Behar, the land of monasteries. This 
King did for Buddhism what Constantine the Great 
eflFected for the religion of the Cross — ^he made it a 
State religion. The grandson of Chandra Gupta 
effected this by five means — (1) by a council to settle 
the faith, (2) by edicts setting forth its principles, 

^ The celebrated Pillar of this King WM deciphered by the 
learned aod iageoioua Mr. Prinsep, 
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(a stone slab with one of the edicts inscribed was 
found by me in the Indian Moseom at Calcutta, and 
for an English translation of some of Asoka's edicts 
( Vide Wheeler's History of India) ; (3) by a State 
department to watch over its purity ; (4) by mission- 
aries to spread its doctrines ; and ( 5) by an authorita- 
tive revision or canon of the Buddhist Scripture. 

That the third Buddhistic Council was held by 
Aaoka, I have already stated. This was in 244, B.C., 
and the Council consisted of 1,000 elders. "Evil 
men," says Dr. Hunter (on him, and on-^to use his 
own words " that great scholar. Dr. Rajendrala 
Mitra," I have principally relied for the facts contain- 
ed in this letter) " taking on them the yellow robe of 
the Buddhist orders, had given forth their own 
opinions as the teaching" of him who became "enlight- 
ened at Buddha Gkya, who first promulgated his 
doctrine in Sarath, near Benares, and who attained 
Nirvana in Kusi." Such heresies were now put a stop 
to ; and the Buddhism of Southern Asia practically 
dates from Asoka's Council. In a number of edicts, 
both before and after that Council, he published 
throughout the Empire the grand principles of a 
religion in which consolation is still found by one- 
third of human beings, inhabiting this nether world. 
40 of these royal sermons are still found graven on 
pillars, caves, and rocks throughout our motherland." 
Asoka also founded a State Department, with a 
Minister of Justice and Religion at its head, to watch 
over the purity, and to direct the spread of the faith. 
" WeUs were to be dug, and trees planted along the 
roads. Hospitals were established for man and beast. 
Officers were appointed," not to institute the out-still 
system, which is now brutalizing the lower orders of 
the people of Behar, but, " to watch over family life, 
and the morals of the people," and to promote in- 
struction among women, and the youth. The rock in- 
scriptions record, inter alia^ how Asoka sent forth 
missionaries " to the umost limits of the barbarian 
countries," to " intermingle among all unbelievers." 
He not only labored to spread his religion, but also 
adopted measures for keeping " it's doctrines pure." 
He it was that collected tne Buddhist sacred books 
inte an authoritative version, in the Maghada lan- 
guage (Pali) of this central kingdom of Behar." 

We have alrea<ly in H NoU given an account of Japanese 
Baddhists at Oxford, from whose return to Japan, Professor 
Max M^ier hoped much for the cause of Christianity in that 
country. The Japan MaU translates the following article from 
a Japanese newspaper, J^i Shimpo^ which as bearing on the 
subject, will be interesting to the reader. 
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*' To a man who has do desire for the society of his fellows, 
the only alteroati yo is to retire from the world altogether, and te 
bury himself ia some remote retreat. If he elects to remain 
among other men he cannot avoid the obligations of society; 
that is to say, he must conform to the onstoms which obtain 
among those with whom he is broaght into contact If he 
means to enjoy the privil eges and the benefits conferred on 
him by human companionship, he must adapt himself to the 
prevailing habits, manners, and usages. Religion, manners, and 
onstoms constitute the garm ents of a nation, the first in fact 
being in our eyes a part of the others. Setting aside the Ohin^sel 
and Indians, as hormits whe have chosen to place themselves 
in the position o< a man who has retired from association with 
his fellow-men, who have to deal with the otber countries which 
may be taken to constitute the society of the world. And, 
speaking of that part of their national raiment which consists 
of religion, we have to ask what is the prevailing colour worn? 
. It is a hue known as Ohristianity. Let us suppose thai Ohristian- 
ity can be described in the terms employea in every-day life, 
and we will find it convenient to call it blue, and to refer to 
Buddhism as a russet brown, and we then arrive at the propo- 
sition that, while the former is the fashionable colour, favoured 
by society, the latter is worn only by the man who shuns the fel- 
lowship of others. It would, of oourae, be unprofitable to discuss 
which is the better colour; brown might strike a disinterested 
•bserver as at once more sedate and dignified, but the import- 
ance of a blue coat to one who wished to move in society must 
not be lost sight of. Only a short time ago the writer had a 
conversation wbith an Bnglishman, who told him that though 
the Egyptian massacre of last spring and the recent proceedings 
of the rrench in reference to China might appear cruel to the 
public, still, in one sense, tho responsible militanr leaders were 
not to blame in tho matter, the true cause of the seeming 
cruelty being that the Buropean soldiers hold the life ef an 
Oriental very cheaply, and thmk no more of destroying it than 
of putting an end to plant or insect existence. This singularly 
nnfeeliog mood is due to the fact of the religious creed pro- 
fessed by the Buropeans being different from that held by their 
opponents. It does seem highly irrational to condemn others 
on the ground of their being heathen, but there does not appear 
to be any help for this unhappy state of matters. One can 
only eipress, one*8 sorrow to, and sympathy with, the Orientals. 
The foregoing, however, does not immediately refer to the 
subject •£ our. discussion, though what we have described most 
inevitably enter largely into the nature of the relations that exist 
between countries. The position of treaty revision is not that 
Buropeans firmly and determinedly object to meet our wishes, 
but ratber that they view the matter with the utmost indiffer- 
ence and prefer not to interest themselves in it. No consider- 
ation as to our military strength, ef our national resources, 
enters into the question, and as yet things have not received 
a serious colouring by the veto er either Gladstone or Ferry. 
Somehow the .relations, between the Japanese and foreign 
nations are not on the most intimate footing ; to use a com- 
mon phrase, we are inaccessible. To become accessible wo 
must first change our professed belief, what we profess to 
believe apart from the question of srhat may be our true 
doctrine. It would be sufficient to make it publicly known 
that Japan is a Ohristian country. As some of our readers 
may . have opinions at variance with our own views, 
we may here deal with what we may suppose will be their 
objections. It will be convenient to divide these oppo- 
nents of our views into two classesi aabelie?ec8 and Buddhists. 
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The mind of an unbeliever i^ light and cold, and being 
■o, he ought to adopt whatever religion is popularly respected. 
To destroy shelves for ancestral tablets or to break a oroes is 
too pronounced an action to pass unnoticed, nor is it a politic 
way of dealing with society to declare^ one's own disbelief in 
the eziBtence of a Qod. flow many persons are there among 
the upper and middle classes in Boropean countries who 
tmly oelieve in religion ? Most of them, preferring to be 
amongst the majority in respect to all forms of social obser- 
▼anoe« receive baptism and send their families to church. To 
send daughters of marriageable age to tbe church is a prudent 
mode of displaying one of their accomplishments in the sing- 
ing, which forms part of the service. For many centuries nnm* 
bers of Chinese scholars in Japan, who repose the most no- 
questioning confidtnce in the doctrine oi Oonfuoius, have 
obser<red Buddhist rites, The attack on religion attempted 
by such men as Yamagaki Suika and Nakai, Sekizen was un- 
sound and unbecoming the time. Their imperfect conoeptioo 
of the general tendency of the world is apparent* Is it . 
not, we ask, then, very expedient for the present to make ' 
Christianity one of our professed beliefs, whatever mav be our 
individual faith now I Now we have to deal with the Bud- 
dhists, who are divided into two smaller classes, called Bbinso 
and Zenke. There are many ether snb-divisione, but a consider- 
ation of these two will serve. The doctrine of Zenke, des- 
cribed bv some as extra* religious, seems to be very loftj^and 
frofeund in principle. It is the philo8ot>hy or the Weel. 
'rem a pbHosophical standpoint religion is an obscore thing; 
in tbe view of philosophy. Buddhism and the Qod of Christian- 
ity must be one and the sanie. It would be a novel idea to 
^ilesophers to suppoee that, because Chinso is allied with 
Buddha, it should be upheld, and because Christianity was 
founded by another sage it should be oondenmed. It is in- 
compatible with the spirit of a doctrine which says that words 
cannot establish a creed, to despise the Bible because it is writ- 
ten in a European language. Shinso is as much an expediency 
as Christianity is. We would say therefore, be among the 
majority, and take tbe more expedient We cannot persuade 
behevers of Shinse to change their views, but we oaniteli them 
that they should regard the prevalence of Christianity in onr 
country as an event ocourring in the natural course of things, 
and refrain for the sake of the oeuntrv from making any 
disturbance. Thus far we have treated of the oonvenienoe 
of sanctioning Christianity, but we do not propose that the 
majority of our countrymen should be Christians. A small 
number, one for every hundred, will be suflBcieni. All that is 
required is the assumption of the title of a Christian country. 
The steps necessary for the Christianization of the country are 
to register the creed of Japanese, Christian. To permit the oon- 
duct of funeral ceremonies by missionaries, and gradually 
introduce baptism among the upper and middle classes. We 
cannot attach too much importance to Japan's entrance into the 
comity of *' Christain nations." The above certainly contains a 
remarkable exposition of the doctrine of expediency In Refer- 
ence to the profession of religion. The writer Is an acute 
thinker. His remarks on the religious aspect of £urtpe may be 
cavilled at, but it cannot be denied that they oontain a great deal 
ef truth. It is not, however, in accordance with these views 
that Professor Max M^ler hopes that Japm wiU becwM a 
Christian country. 
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Introductory chapter xvi. 

We have traced £he Hindu religion from the Aryan 
period to its modem development. The reader has AuihoriUe$ 
been enabled to note the protests that have been made __ 

against the arrogant pretensions of the Brahmanioal 
hierafchy, in the secession of the Jains, the Buddhists, 
and the Sikhs, all of whomiiave founded new religions, 
distinguished for different doctrines from each other, 
but au differing, more or less, from Brahmanism. We 
have also considered modem Hinduism, and the at- 
tempts which have been made to reform it. In all 
these different systems, however, there is to to be found 
a clinging to tne old superstitions and useless cere- 
monies. The priests, in each, have still managed to 
assume an undue influence and authoriir, over their co- 
religionists. The Hindu mind is peculiarly prone to 
superstition. Hindus divest themselves of the false 
notions of one religious belief, only to be rivetted more 
closely in the chains of another. They are intensely 
speculative, and love the creatures of the imagination 
far more than sober truths presented to them by cold 
reasoning. 

Every species of mysticism has peculiar charms 
for them, and they are easily led to place implicit belief 
in the marvellous and supernatural. We have <8een 
how the Indian ascetic contrived to emancipate his 
spirit from its earthly surroundings, and ere he had 
* shuffled off this mortal coil,* to imagine himself already 
a denizen of an immortal world. 

The Brahman, not only gave out that he actually 
was there in communion with the gods, but that many 
of the latter were subject to his controL The world, 
and all therein, were already his, and throuffh him, 
alone, could the mightiest king, equally ¥rith me poor 
trader, reach the haven of bliss. Tne sudra, poor soul, 
was to be for ever debarred from participation in the 
joys of a future world. Hence the Brahmans protest- 
ed, and fought with all their miffht against any religion 
which proclaimed a doctrine or equality, and salvation 
for all. They drove the Buddhists from India, they 
persecuted the Jains. Some of the Hindu reformers 
to whose work we alluded in the chapter on Modem 
Hinduism, have attempted to break down tiie barriers 
of caste, and in other respects to raise the independence 
and moral status of their coimtrymen. They^ye but 
yery partially succeeded. 

TheoBopby. A recent attempt has been made in India to bring 

together the different roligioniats into m» ogounon 
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system. The preachers and advocates of 'Theosophy * AuihoriHet. 
pretend that there is nothing in their doctrines, — - 
^hi(^ cannot be accepted 1by aU the various forms of 
of Hinduism, either, xmder the banner of orthodoxy, 
or tmder that of secession* Indeed, according to tne 
mtteranoeB of some ^ Theosophists,' their reli^on is so 
oomprehmisive that it may embrace in its folds, 
Mohammedans as well as Hindus, and we presume 
^urais, Jews, and Christians. All its disciples, how- 
^TMT, must, as fiu* as we understand, have a belief in 
spiritiialism and oocidt influences, and communings 
wiih the unseen world. Marvellous are Hie statements 
of the miraculous power, hence derived, and possessed 
by adepts in tiie mysteries of Theosophy, sucn as the 
founders and propagators of this new, universal reli- 

S' lUi in the w<»rla. Madame Blavatsky and Colonel 
cott are its great apostles in India. From what we 
have said above, of the constitution of the Indian mind, 
the reader will have no difficulty in understanding the 
reason why ^ Theosophy' is statedjto have made con- 
iideraUe progress in India. Spiritualism and mys« 
ticism of every kind have their oelievers, not only in 
the Sunny East, but in colder northern cUmes. Man, 
everyvrhere^ is a superstitious animal. Perhaps no 
better universal definitions can be given oi the 
* lords of creation.' Considering the race, under 
its two aspects, male and female, it may be 
questioned, perhaps^ which is stamped with the 
greater mark of superstition. In tne East, at all 
events, there is not much difference in this respect 
between the sexes. We may, however, be mistaken, 
for, owing to the circimistances in which women are 
placed in that quarter of the world, there is not much 
opportunity of arriving at their sentiments on any 
subject wliatever. It seems scarcely possible, however, 
that they could be more superstitious than the ^eat 
majority of the men are. When Europeans spesi of 
Hindus, or Mohammedans, it must be remembered 
that they mean the male members of those com- 
munities. In most religions, as in other movements 
in the West, women have frequently played an im- 
portant part In the East, it is not so. (We except, 
of course. Christianitv.) 

In tne present Theosophical movement, however, 
it is first of all with a woman, Madame Blavatskv, 
that we have to do.* In an article which appeared m 
the Graphic^ entitled ** What is Theosophy?** ^^ The (?«^^. 

^ Some fikMki wnters apeak of * Tbeosopky' as no nt « 
dootrioe to them. Theosopby, i^ Ihe literal acoeplatioii of - 
tha wivd bad <4 epu^ been the sabject of meditatioo for 
$gm. But, ioralj^ they aremiataken io ooafooiuliag that 
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answer was thus given : — " BV>r some thn^ past, an 
impression, more or less vague, has been abroad that 
a new and strange propaganda is being carried on in 
London, For three vears and more the Anglo- 
Indian Press has excitedly discussed certain remark- 
able phenomena, said to have been produced in 
Simla, and elsewhere, by Madame Helene P. 
Blavatsky, a Russian lady naturalised in 
the United States. The excitement spread to 
London. Casual references to the Theosophical 
Society and its leaders, mostly of a derisive or cbn- 
temptuous kind have been made in the press ; excited 
talk about it has been heard at aesthetic teas and in- 
tellectual luncheons. More thian once lectures have 
been delivered in London by one of the Theosophical 
leaders. Finally, the large gathering at the Prmce*^ 
Hall (July 21, 1884) Piccadilly, held in honor of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky, herself, and of Colonel Olcott, though 
unreported in the London press, brought the iMtter 
prominently before intellectual London. Whatiaitthefit 
that the Theosophical Society has to teach ; neither 
more nor less than a new view of sciencey tnan and 
the universe — a new philosophy, a new religion. R 
would be a long story to tell in all its details, but tiie 
outline may be stated in a few words. The whole 
discovery is due, in the first instance, to Madttdo^ 
Blavatsky. This remarkable woman is daughter of 
Colonel reter Hahn, and widow of Cotdicillor Nico* 
phore Blavatsky, formerly Vice-Govemor of ihe 
Russian Province of Grivan, Oaucusus. An observer 
would guess her age at sixty-five or more, and no oto 
could fail to notice the unusual power revealed in her 
face. For forty years past, Madame Blavatsky 
has devoted herself to "occult" sttidies, and d» 
has at last become aware — ^in what precise man- 
ner has not yet appeared— of the existence, 
in a remote part of Thibet, of a secret association 
of brotherhood, endowed with extraordinary know- 
ledge, and possessing what appear to be ihiracu* 
lous powers over the forces of nature. To Thibet 
Madame Blavatsky journeyed. Seven long ;^r8 she 
remained with the Brothers undergoing a training of 
extraordinary severity, and at the end of that period 
she returned to the world, not indeed a fully imned 
adept, but an initiate, possessing powers of an Altoge- 
iher abnormal kmd. Actiiig under the guidance of 
the Brothers in the Himalayas, Mad^ime Blavatsky 

^Aft^r five yean of anititeniipted ni(!d60B la IM 
philaiithrephical work it India, the foonderBof theTteosOh 
phioal Society are on a voyage to Borope to visit the ymoos 
Branch Sodotiea in that part o£ the world.**— /mfion iffrror* 
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visited America, and there in conjunction with Col. 
Olcott, whose spiritual apprenticeship, on similar lines 
was then set on foot, fomided the Theosophical Society 
whose aims are to be promote the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, to foster the study of Aryan litera- 
ture, and to explore the psychological powers of man. 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott subsequently 
returned to India to establish the society amongst 
the natives there. In India Madame Blavatsky made 
the acquaintance of Mr. A, P. Sinnett, the gentleman 
who has written most on the Theosophical movement. 
After distinguished work as a journalist in England^ 
Mr. Sinnett nad gone to India to assume the editor- 
ship of the Pioneer at Allahabad, and it was under his 
roof in the year 1880, that Madame Blavatsky pro- 
duced those remarkable series of phenomena which 
set all India talking, and which Mr. Sinnett has re- 
corded in the *Occult World.' These phenomena were 
neither more nor less than a series of what, for want 
of a more precise name, the ordinary mind must 
class as ^miracles.' Flowers fall from blank ceilings ; 
letters were instantaneously transported through the 
air from Madame Blavatsky at Simla to the brothers 
in Thibet, and answers were at once returned ; cups 
and saucers lacking at picnics were 'created' by Ma- 
dame Blavatsky, a lady's brooch, long lost, was sud- 
denly restored under the most remarkable circum- 
stances, a piece was invisibly broken off from a 
plaster cast m Madame Blavatsky's house at Bombay 
and was conveyed through the air to Mr. Sinnett, 
then in Allahabad. Nor were these miracles per- 
formed only in the presence of Madame Blavat&ky ; 
for Mr. Sinnett was nimself admitted to the privi- 
leges of psychological telegraphy, and he received, 
by this means, many letters from a brother, or Ma- 
Kat Hnmi. hatma, named Kut Humi. All this and much more, 
with the evidence for each phenomenon, and many 
of Kut Humi's letters may be read by the curious/»in 
Mr. Siimett's ' Occult World.' Mr. Sinnett returned 
to London ; a branch of the Theosophical Society, 
now numbering some hundred persons, has been 
founded here, and Madame Blavatsky, Colonel 
Olcott and Mr. Mohni Mohun Chatterji, a pupil of 
the Mahatmas, are now in London. Such are the 
chief external facts of the Theosophical move- 
ment up to the present time as stated by believers 
speaking at the Princes' Hall meeting last week. 
Colonel Olcott strongly protested against the idea 
that the Theosophical Society was to be regarded as 
an institution for miracle-moil^ers. This feature 
of the movement, iudeed, has for long been 
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studiously kept in the background by the leaders, 
though it is not unnaturally, that which is most 
talked about, Abnormal powers over nature, are 
possessed by no one save the Mahatmas themselves 
and their initiates. These powers have been merely 
occasionally displayed as evidence for the truth of the 
vast body of knowledge concerning nature, man. and 
the universe, which the Brothers have acquired dur- 
ing centuries of seclusion and contemplation — know^ 
ledge which has hitherto been kept profoundly secret, 
but glimpses of which the Brothers have now graat- 
ed to Mr. Sinnet for transmission to the world. 
' Esoteric Buddhism^ ' * is the name of the book, in 
which Mr. Sinnet expounds so much of the learning 
of the Brothers, as they are at present willing to re- 
veal. It is a book of much more importance than 
the ' Occult World.' The two do not indeed stand 
on the same place ; for whereas the ' Occult World' 
is to a great extent a narrative of events, * Esoteric 
Buddhism' is an exposition of a complete and very 
original view of man and the universe. Many fea- 
tues of it will not be unfamiliar to the student who 
has examined Buddhism, through the ordinary authori- 
ties ; others are strikingly new. Whatever may be 
thought of the genuineness of the sanctions on which 
the teaching claims to rest, and on this point the 
present writer offers no opinion, there can hardly be 
two opinions as to the value of the book as a contribu- 
tion to religious, and, we* are tempted to say, to 
scientific literature. It presents a complete theory of 
evolution for the soul of man, corresponding to the 
scheme of evolution in physical nature. Such, stated 
in bare outline, are the history and aims of the 
Theosophical Society, It is amongst the strangest 
of the strange movements of these perplexed times. 
In India, where the ground is well prepared for 
the reception of such seed as the Theosophists 
have to scatter, the Society flourishes. Here it 
has been received in society with considerable in- 
terest, and in some cases, with respectful sympathy ; 
but in the Press, it has been scarcely noticed. 
Sceptics, of course, question the whole thing ; 
the existence of the Brothers, the value of their 
teachings, the sincerity, and even the morality 
of its European "professors." The meeting of 
the " Theosophical Lodge," held in Prince's Hall- 
referred to above — was attended by numerous people, 
among whom were several eminent in the fashionable 
and literary^world. The proceedings were described by 

X Irrevefeotly elyled by the Saturday Review, in an articlb, 
OB tbo subject * Esoterie Bosh.' 
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an Indian gentleman, present, who forwarded an acootmt 
of them to the Tribune of Lahore, in which journal they 
Colonel appeared: " Colonel Olcott rose amid the loud cheers 
OloottoD of the assembly and delivered a very impressive and 
Tbeosophy. eloquent lecture on ' Theosophy.' He said in the 
be^nning of his address that the advent of the Theo- 
sopnical Society in London was a momentous and criti- 
cal event in its history. He deplored very bitterly the 
evils caused by that organised hypocrisy, called the 
Christian Church. H« also loudly denounced the mis- 
chiefs wrought by the unscientific science of the present 
day. That, materialism is spreading fast in Europe, 
choking the noblest flowers of the human soul, leaving the 
human neart a dry, sterile blank, only fit for the rank 
weeds of unbelief and godliness, is perceptible on the very 
surface of European society. There is no soul ; there is 
no God ; free-will is but another name for mechanical 
necessity; man is simply a helpless orphan in the Uni- 
verse, a mere earthly pnenomenon and nothing more. 
This is the cr^ed of science — or rather the so-called 
modem science — for we are told by the students of an- 
cient learning that in the far off past, much further 
than history has yet been able to go^ there existed in 
India and Egypt a religion and a science, not the reli- 

g'on and the science of the present day^ but quite dif- 
rent from them, iiiasmuch as they developed tho 
spiritilal powers latent in man, and purifying Inm from 
tne dirt of material desires, inspired him with spiritual 
aspirations. To restore this science and this religion to 
their pristine vigour and glory, and to check the athe- 
istic tendency of the present age, is one of the great 
objects of the Theosophical Society. If theological 
superstitions have pas»ed away, new scientific super- 
stitions have come into existence. If idolatry has 
passed away, and churches are losing their adherents 
oay by day, idols of science have been put up to meet 
the wants of human nature. Fettish worship, only oii a 
more refined model, is started once more. But these 
idols of science must be smashed, and as the Colonel 
suggests, with the hammer of science. Theosophy, 
he said, was not one-sided ; it was both ancient and 
modem ; it was scientific, and it was also religious, it 
went witii science a great way, but it also went much 
farther. It shirked no inqtdry, said he, with a full and 
firm faith in his work, it dreaded no criticism. It ap- 
pealed to noltuthority, ancient or mcydem, except the 
common SMSe of men. The common platform, he said, 
on which all meb-— be they Hindus and Mohanimedans, 
* Christians, Parsis, or Jews — could meet was Theosophy. 
The sentiment was strange ; it must also have been 
shocking to the people, who though professing one 
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religion, are yet broken np into numerous religious AuihoriUe$, 
sects, and whose quarrels with one another are only — 
the scandals of Human History. 

,And what could be more shocking to the refined 
sense of the English people who have been brought 
up in an age when earthly pleasures are of greater im- 
portance than spiritual bliss, than to be told as the 
learned lecturer did tell, that the present civilization 
is simply a delusion, that physical science is yet groping 
its way in the dark, that the problem of Life and Uni- 
verse nas been solved by the wise men of the East ; 
who lived in the earliest dawn of human history, and 
who on the authority of much sounder philosophy than 
the world has yet seen, did not only believe that be- 
neath this fleshy frame-work, the physical shell of 
man, there was something unreducible to any chemi- 
cal formula, inexplicable by any play of molecular at- 
traction and repulsion, a mysterious something which 
thought and felt and willed, and couM also show that 
mysterious entity experimentally, could project it, 
and out of their bodies to any part of the globe at any 
time they pleased." 

As our reader would better understand the aims 
of philosophy from its exposition by the Founder of 
the Theosophical Society, we will quote from another 
address, delivered by Colonel H. S. Olcott, on " The 
Future of Science and Theosophy" 27th April, 1885, 
at Patcheappah^s Hall^ Madras. In the course of this 
Colonel Olcott said, referring to the Association of 
Graduates that had been recently formed ; that a 
combination of educated Hindus of various castes 
and creeds must help to promote education, a regard 
for science as the mtimate arbiter in religious ques- 
tions and the habit of co-operative work regardless 
of social antagonisms. The touch of Theosophy had 
shed a golden light upon the long incomprenensible 
texts o? the Vedas, ruranas, and Upanishads, and 
had restored to the inhabitants of this ' cradle-land 
of art and creeds' the sense of self-respect. It was 
needless to prove the future of Theosophy, and the 
future of the spiritual elevation of India were inter- 
woven inextricably. This Theosophy came from no 
Russian or American source, nor was it evolved in 
any Western school. The Rishis were its parents, and 
its birthplace was Asia. Notwithstanding all the 
vigorous efforts oL the ememies of Theosophy, who 
were at variancfr-aHfong themselves, Theosophy \f ould 
outlive them aU. Tneosophy w^ the true basis of 
religion. Its eueiaaies' were foolish enough to think 
that if they could but turn out or crush one or two 
indiyiduals the whole thing wguld collapse, iNotbiDg, 
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either in the organic basis of the Society, or in AuthoriHei. 

the theory of Theosophy, showed that the Society 

was expected to depend for its facts upon one person 
or upon twenty persdns, upon Madame Blavatsky, or 
any other psycnic experimentalist, visible or remote ; 
or that they were confined to any one department of '^ 

Bye-lawB of experimental research When tne byo-kws of the 
the Society. Society were drafted in 1875, the very first aflSrma- 
tion made was that ' the objects of the Society are to 
collect and diflFuse a knowledge of the laws which 
govern the universe.' It mattered little whether 
a phenomenon, illustrative of any natural law, 
occurred at Adyar, or in Alaska in the pre- 
sence . of Madame Blavatsky, or in that of a 
Siberian Shaman, a Soudanese Sheikh, or a Pawnee 
medicine man. The Society required the fact itself, 
regardless of personalities. The Society was not to 
fall to pieces if such a phemomena, provisionally 
accepted as genuine, was on^ day proved fraudulent. 
No — it would simply scratch out that phenomenon or 
group of phenomena from its record, and, look about 
for better ones to put in its place. Psychic pheno- 
mena result from mutual reactions of natural forces 
within and without the human being. It was a com- 
mon error to suppose that Madame Blavastky was 
the sole wonder worker in the Society — there were a 
number of them ; and others had produced certain 
psychic phenomena as striking as any ascribed to her. 
She bad shown scores of phenomena in different 
countries, and at different times, of the most convinc- 
ing and remarkable character, the reality of which 
was never questioned nor could be doubted, and which 
proved her to be endowed with a deep knowledge of, 
and complete control over natural forces. As regarded 
the Society's attitude towards her in the recent scanda- 
lous charges * brought against her here, the speaker 
said that the Society positively refused to recognise 
its responsibility for her deeds, or words, or opinions. 
It did not think the charges proven, but even if here- 
after proved, that would not compromise the character 
of the Society, undermine its foundation, check its 
lirqgresS; or (fisprove the existence of psychic powers, 
kws and phenomena. For the personality knownas 
Madame Blavastky they had a deep affection, and a sense 
of deep gratitude for naving aroused their interest in 
spiritual philosophy and shown them the path of 
spiritual progress. But while they would individually 
and collectiyely defend her against unjust aspersions . 
that was aU — they would never attempt to shield her, | 
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* These will be referred to presently. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTSS TTU. 



I. HEADING OP THE CHAPTERS OP THE 
KORAN. 

Each Chapter, mtii the exception of Chapter ^fjiJ^' 
IX, oommenoes thui :— 

"In the^Name of the Most Mercifal!Go<L'' 

Chap. l.^-The prefaei or introduction. Reveal- 

ed at Mecca. 

„ II. — The Cow ; Revealed partly at Mecca, 

and partly at Medina. 

„ ill — The family of Itntam^ f father of the 

VirgmfHary). Revealed at Medina. 









IV.— Women. Revealed at Medina. 

v.— r*tf TohU. (Pabled to have been let 
down from heaven to Jeras.) Reveal- 
ed at Medina. 

VI.— C(rt«fo.— Revealed at Mecca. 

VII.— il/ Araf (the^partitiontbetween Para* 
disc and Hell). Revealed at Mecca. 

VUL— Tiitf SfoiU, (in which Mohammed 
^ves the decision, as revealed to him 
from Heaven, that after battle *' the 
division of the* spoils belongeth nnto 
iGfod and the apostle). Revealed at 
Medina. 

IX.— Ti# deelaraiion of immunitVj (to ido- 
laters with whom the faitnftd have 
entered into leagne). Revealed at 
Medina. 

X. — Jonas, (from -mention of this pro- 
phet towards the end of the chapter), 
bevealed at Mecca. 

XI. — Bud, (a prophet sent to the tribe of 
Ad), Rievealed at Mecca. 

XIL — Joseph. Revealed at Mecca. 

XUL— Thunder. Revealed at Mecca. 

XIV. — Abraham. Revealed ai Mecca. 

XV. — Al Hejr. (A territory in the province 
of Hejar, between Medina and Syria 
where the -tribe of Thamnd dwell). 
Revealed at Mecca. 

XYl.^Theffes. Revealed At Mecca. 
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502 APFX»U to CHAMU XVIC 

Chap. XYIl.— 7%6 Nwht Journey (referring to 
the propnet*8 transportation by night 
from tbe taored traiple of iMoea to 
the farihw temple of Jemsalem). 
Bevealed at Meooa. 

,> XVIII.—2r^ Caoe^ (wheran Ae teven sleepers 
oonoealed themsdhree). Berealea at 
Mecca. 

ff ZIX«— *w3fary (fai which circumstances rehit* 
ing to the Virgin Mary ar6 related). 
Bevealed at Mecca. 

,» XX.-— T. ff. ^Letters whcse signification 

is nndeciaed. Some suppose the for- 
mer to stand for Tuba beatitude^ and 
the latter for Hcmyai^ the name of 
the lower apartment of helL Be yealed 
at Meooa. 

,, 'XXL.'^Thg Prophets. Beyealed at Mecca. 

9, XXII.— 7!^ PUgrimMae (because ceremonies 
used at the pilgrimage of Mecca are 
mentioned). Beyealed at Mecca. 

XXm^2^ True BeUeven. Bevealed at 
Mecca. 

XXIY.— i^A^ (from an allegorical compari- 
son between light and (}ed,or faitii 
in himi about t& middle of the chap- 
ter), Bevealed at Medina. 

XXY.— Ji Forkan (one of the names of the 
Koran). Bevealed at Mecca. 

XX VL — The Poet $y (because at the conclusion 
of tile chapter the Arabian poets are 
severely censured). Bev^ed at 
Mecca. 

,, XXVII.— 7%^ Ant ^several strange stories are 
told in this chapter, among them 
being one concerning the ant, the 
name of which insect is pre&ced). 
Bevealed at Mecca. 

,, XKYlIL^The Btoty (becanse in the S6th verse 
Moses is said to have related the story 
of his adventures to Shoaib). Beveal- 
ed at Mecca. 

,1 XXIX.— TAtf &)j<2^ (the insect is mentioned 
towarcb the middle of the dliapter). 
Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ XXX.— 7^ Greeh; (containing an alleged 

Srophecy of rersian victories over 
to Greeks.) 
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C9uq>.XXZI.^— ZoAman. (In the "W&rlA, or in their 
graves.) Bevealed at Mecca. 

n XXXII.-— ^ora^/on. (Believers are said, in 
the middle of the chapter, to fall 
down adoring,) Revealed at Mecca. 

„ XXXIIL~7%^ Confederates. (Referring to the 
war of the ditch, in the fifth year of 
the Hegira, when Medina was be- 
sieged by Arab tribes and Jewish 
confederates.) It^vealed at Medina. 

n XXXiy.— ^o&a. (Becaose mention is made of 
the people of Saba in the fifteenth 
verse.) Revealed at Medina. 

„ XXXV.— 7^ Creator. (Treats on God, and 
\ Angels.) Revealed at Mecca. 

„ ' XXXVI.— F. S. (Meaning of initials, nndeter- 
mined, supposed to stand for Ya insan; 
*ue.i O mavt The Mohammedans 
read it to dying persobs in their last 
agony.) It treats of the resurrection.) 
Mvealed at Mecca. 

„XXXyiI.— Tioitf who rank themselves in order 
(supposed either to mean the souls of 
men who . range themselves in obe;- 
dienoe to God^ laws, or of those who 
rank themselves in battile array to 
fight f^ the true region). 

,1 XXXVUI.-*^. (Meaning of the letter, un* 
known, supposed by scnne to stand for 
sidk^ truths or sadaka. He Hlf oham- 
med) speaieth the truth. Revealed 

„ XXXIX.— 7i^ Troops. (Because at the end 
of the diapter it is said Ihe wicked 
shall be sent to hell, and the right* 
ecus admitted into paradise by troops.) 
Revealed at Mecca. . 

„ XL. — The True Believer. (Because men- 

tion is made of one of Pharaoh's 
family who believed in Moses). Rea^ 
vealed at Mecca. 

^ XLL.-^ Are distinctly emlained. (Oommands 
to infidels to forsake the worship of 
idols, and to worship God). Re* 
vealed at Mecca. 
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Chap. ZLII. — Consultation. (Because belieTers are 
herein enjoined to oonsolt and use deli* 
beration in their a&irs, in order to act 
for the best), Bevealed at Mecca. 

^ XLUI.— TA* Ornamints. 0/ Gold. (Refer- 
ring to these as provision for this^ 
life). Revealed at Mecca. 

^ XLIV*— iSmote. (The word occurs in tho^ 
commencement of the chapter). Re- , 
vealed at Meccai. 

,^ XLV.^^The kneeling. (From a line in the 
chapter ; ^on snalt see every nation 
kneeling^). Revefded at Mecca. 

y, XLVl,— -4Z khaf. (The nlural of Hekf, simi- 
^ong lands whion lie in a crooked or 
wincung manner.) Revealed at Mec^ 
ca. 

„ XLYIL — Mohammed. Reveided at Medina. 
„ XL VIII.— T^ Victort/. Revealed at Medina. 
„ XLLX.-^The Inner Apartments. Revealed a# 
Medina. 

y, L. — K. Revealed at Mecca (JT. is snp*- 

Esed bv some to designate Momit 
H, which several Eastern writers 
fancy encompass the whole world* 
Others think K. to stand for Kada 
AJamir^ f. e.^ the matter is deereeS 
viz. the chastisement of the infidels^ 
(Note, Sale's Koran). 

„. U^-^The Dispersing. Revealed at Mecca. 

„ LIL — The Mountain. Revealed at Mecca. 

,, LIII.— 7^ Star. Revealed at Mecca. 

^ LIV. — The Moon. Revealed at Mecca. 

9, IiY.—The Merd/ul. Bevealed at Mecca. 

yr LYI. — The Inevitable. Revealed at Mecca. 

„ LVII. — Iron. Revealed at Mecca or at 
Medina. 

„ LVIIL — She who disputed. Revealed at Medina, 

p llK.'^The Emigration. Revealed at Medina 

„ liX. — She who is tried. Revealed at Medina. 

^ LXI. — Battle Array. RiBvealed at Mecca. 

„ LXII.— TA* Assembly. Revealed at Medina 

jy LXIII,— The Hypomtes. Revealed ai Medina 

^ LXIY.-^Mutual Deceit. Revealed at Mecca 

« 1S.Y. ^Divorce. Revealed at Medina^ 
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Chap. LXYI.— Prohibition. Beyealed at Hedimu 
„ LXVIL — Th$ Kingdom. Bevealed at Mecca. 
„ LXVIII.— 7%^ Pen. Bevealed at Mecca. 
rj LXJX.— The InfalUble. Bevealed at Mecca* 
^ LXX.— iZ^ Stepi. Bevealed at Mecca. 

ij LXXI. — Nook. Bevealed at Mecca. 

M LXXIL— 2^^ Genii. Bevealed at Mecca. 
^ LXXilL— SnW Wrapped up. Bevealed at 

Mecca. 
„ LXXIV.— T»i Covered. Bevealed at Mecca. 
„ LXXV.^7^ Resurrection. Bevealed ai 

Mecca. 

^ LXXVI. — Man. Belied at Mecca. 

^ LKXVlL— Those ufhieh are sent. Bevealed ai 
Mecca. 

„ lSXYUI.^The Netes. Bevealed at Mecca. 

^ TiXXiy, — Those who tear forth. Bevealed ai 
Mecca. 

^ ULXJL^He frowned. Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ LXXXI.-*-7i&tf Folding up. Bevealed ai 
Mecca. 

,, LXXXII.— -7^ Cleaving in eunder. Bevealed 
at Mecca. 

„ liXXXni. ^^Thou who give short measure or 
weight. Bevealed at Mecca. 

n LXXXiV. — The Rending in sunder. Bevealed 
at Mecca. 

» LXXXY.— Z^^ Celestial Signs. Bevealed at 
Mecca. 

„ XXXVI. — The Star which appeareth by night. 
Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ LXXXVII.—2%€j<o#<JSf5rA. Revealed at Mecca. 
„ LXXXVIII. — The Overwhelming. Bevealed at 
Mecca. . 

» LXXXIX.— « The Daybreah. Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ XSj.-^The Territory. Bevealed at Mecca. 

V XCI. — The Sun. Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ XGU.— The Night. Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ XGUl.— The Brightness. Bevealed at Mecca. 

^ XCrV. — Have we not opened. Bevealed at 
Mecca. 

,, XCV.^TheJig^ y(heve rerealed, disputed. 
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Chap. XCVt-^Conffealedblood. Bey^edatMeocn. 
,, XOYIL^AI Kadr. (Power, honour, dignity.) 
Where revealed^ disputed. * 

„ XCYUI^r-Tke Endence. Where revealed dia- 
pnted. 

„ XCIXw — The Earthquake (referring to tho 
last day, when, according to the opi- 
nion or some, the earth wm be enabled 
to speak as a witness to ibe deeds of 
man.) Where revealed, disputed. 

p C. — The War-JEForteeufhiehrun etoifify. 

Where revealed| disputed. 

„ CI. — Tfie Striking. Revealed at Mecca. 

The SMkiriff is one ctf the names giveti 
to the last day, becattse it wfll etrike . 
the hearts of all ereatur^s witk terror* 
( Note to Sale's Koran). 
The Koran represents a' weighing of 
the deeds of men^ ibos^ vdbose good 
vjorksy w^igh heavy in the balance 
shall lead a pleasing Ufef *'but as to 
him whose balance shaH be light, hia 
dwellmff shall be ihe pit of hell.. 
What shall make thee to understand 
how frightful the {dt of hdll is r It 
is a burning fire.'* 

„ CII.-*TA^ emulous desire of mMtq>lyinffk 

Where revealed, disputed. 

,1 , cm. — The aAemoon. Bevefried at Mecca. 

„ CIY. — 7^ Slanderer, (denunciation against). 

Bevealed at Heooa. 

„ CV^n^The Elephant, fievealed at Mecca. 

„ OVI.-^Koreish. Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ CYlL-^Necessaries. Where revealed dis* 
puted. 

I, CYUI. — Ai Cawthar. (abundance.) Revealed 
at Mecca. 

„ CIK.—The Unbelievers. Revealed at Mecca. 

„ ex. — Assistance. Bevealed at Mecca. 

„ CXI. — Abu Laheb (denouncing him, the undo 
of Mohanmied, and the bitter enemy 
of the prophet). Bevealed at Mecca« 

CXn.— TAtf DedaraJtion of GoSs Unity. 
Where revealed, diluted. 
„ CXlll.-^The JJc^break: Where revealed, dis- 

puted. 
u CXIV.— Jli». Where revealed, dfapiited. 
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THE HAHDL 

Thb following aocoimt of the Mahdi was (ir&wn 
m by the lite LieutenaBt-Coloiiel Stewart, who was 
kflled st Merawi on his way down the Nile from 
General Gknrdon at ELhartonm :— ' 

^ Mahomet Achmet, the Mahdi, is a Bongolawi, 
or natireofthe province of Dongola. His grand- 
&ther was oallea Fahil, and lived on the Isuind of 
Naft Arti (Arti-D<mgolawi for "Island'^. This ^ 
Island lies east of and opposite to Ordi, the native 
name for the capital or Dongola. His father was 
Abdnllahi, by trade a carpenter. In 1852, this.man 
left and went to Shindi, a town on the Nile, Sonth of 
Berber. At that time nis family consisted of three sons 
and one daughter, called respectively Mahomed, 
Hamid, Mahomet Achmet (The Mahdi), and Nnr- 
el-Sham (li^ht of Syria,) at Shindi another son 
was bom caJUied Abdallah. As a boy Mahomet 
Adiiaet was aimrentice to Bherif-ed-cfeen, to his 
nude, a boat [rj reridfng at Shakabeh, an Island 
oppo^ fiennar. Having one day received a beating 
from his nnole, he ran away to Ehartonm, and ioined 
the free schod or ^'Medressm'* of a faki (learned man, 
head of a sect o^ Dervishes), who resided at Hoghali, 
a village, east of and dose to E^hartonm. This school 
is attached to the tomb of 8hiekh Ho^li, the natron 
saint of Khartonm, and who is greatly revered by the 
inhabitants of that town and district (The Sheikh of 
ibis tMib or shrine, aUhongh he keeps a free school 
and feeds the poor, derives a very handsome revenue 
ftmm the gifts of the pious. He daimd to be a des- 
cendant of the oriffinal Hoghali, and throngh him of 
Mahomet.^ Here he remained for some time studying 
rdigi<», toe tenets of Us Sheikh, '&c., bnt did not make 
modi pi^gress in the more woridly accomplishments 
of reading and writing. After a time he left and went 
to Berber, where he joined - another free schod kept 
by a Sheikh Ghnbnsh, at a village of that name, sitnat- 
ed nearly opposite to Mekherref (Berber.) This 
school is also attached to a shrine greatiy venerated 
by the natives. Here -Mahomed Admiet remained 
six months eontdetinff his religions education. Thence 
h^ went to Aradnp (Tamarmd Tree) vOlage, sonili of 
Kana. Here in 1870 he became a disdple of another 
faki. Sheik Nnr-el-Dain (continons Hght). Nnr-el- 
Dain subsequently ordained him a SheiUi or fiaki, 
and he then left to take up his home in the island of 
Abba, near Eanay on the White Nile/ Here he began 
by making a subterranean excavation (ESialiva- 
retroat) into which he made a practice of retiring to 
repeat for homi one of tlie names of the deityi and 
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£his, accompanied by fasting, incense burning, and 
prayers. Mis fame and sanctity by degrees spread 
far and wide, and Mabomet Aclunet beoame wealthy, 
collected disciples, and married seteral wives, all of 
whom be was careful to select from amonff the daught- 
ers of the most inflnential Baggara Sheius (Baggara 
tribes owing cattle and hordes) and other notables. To 
keep within the legalized number (four), he was in the 
habit of divorcing the 'surplus and taking them on 
again according to his roncy. About uie end of 
Hay, 1886, he began to write to his brother fakis 
(reUgious chiefs), and to teach that he was the Mahdi 
foretold by Mahomet, and that he had a divine mis- 
sion, to reform Islam, to establish « universal equalU^, 
a tmiversal law, a universal religion, and a community 
of ^oods Q^ beyt-ul-mal"), also that all who did not 
beheve in him should be destroyed, be they Christian, 
Mohammedan, or pagan. Among others he wrote 
to Mahomet Saleh, a very learned and influential 
faki of Dongola, directing him to collect his Der- 
vbhes (followers) and friends and to join him at 
Abba. This Sheikh, instead of complying with 
his request, informed the Government, declaring 
the man must be mad. This informatioii, along 
with that collected from other quarters, alarmed 
His Excellency Reouf Fasha, and the result was the 
expedition of Srd August, 1881. In person the 
Mahdi is tall, with a black beard and bght brown 
complexion. Like most Dongolawis, he reads and 
writes with difficulty. He is local head of the Gheelen 
or Kadrige order of Dervishes, a school originated 
by Abdul Eader-el-Ghulami, whose tomb is, I be- 
lieve, at Bagdad. Judging from his conduct of 
af&irs and poUcy, I shomd sajr he had considerable 
natural ability. The manner in which he has man- 
aged to merge the usually discordant tribes together 
denotes great tact. He liad probably been preparing 
the- movement for some time back.'' During the 

5 regress of the Mahdi in the Soudan, Mehdi Ali, 
loonoo Nawaz Junff, Political and Financial Secre- 
tary to H. H. the Nizam's Government, addressed a 
letter to a Bombay Paper, in which he discussed the 
attitude of the Mohammedans in India in prospect of 
a Russian advance. In the course of the letter the 
writer thus describes Mahommedan feeling in India 
towards the Mahdi. ^*It is allcj^ed that the 
Mahommedans in Indda 8}rmpathize with the Mahdi 
of the Soudan. This is not true. In the first place, 
the Shia, who form one-half of the Mahommedan 
population, do not expect the appearance of a Mahdi. 
fie was, they say, bom 1,100 years ago, fOid is still 
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biding. As regards the Sxmnis, they do not believe 
in the present claimant, because he does not fulfil the 
conditions of the true Mahdi, one of which is that 
he must appear at Mecca. When the pretensions of 
the self-styled Mahdi are spoken of amongst Ma- 
homedans of India, they are only alluded to to bo 
laughed at. the following remarks in reference 
to Indian Mahomedans by the same writer will be 
interesting to ^he reader: — "Those persons who call 
the- whole of India disloyal are good enough to say 
that the Mahomedans of India are most disloyal. 
This I deny ; the Mahomedans have reason to be 
very loyal and grateful. When the British began to 
interfere in Indian politics, the Mahommedan power 
was broken, and it is tlie English who probably 
saved Mahommedans from extermination by Sikhs 
or Mahratas. Since then no opportunity has been 
neglected to promote our interests. Special advant* 
ages have been given to the employment of Ma- 
homedans, and special steps have been taken to 
encourage their education. England i^ in reality 
the head of the first Mahomedan nation in the 
world and her previous policy of support to Turkey 
ientitles her to the respect of all good Mahomedans. . 
To Lord DnfiFerin in particulari at the present time» 
we look with confidonce for a continuance of that 
policy. He knows the Turks and Turkey well, and 
since the days of the great " Elchi '** he has done 
more than any other man to uphold the dignity o( 
the English name in Mahomedan countries. By 
his own words in Bombay he has shown himself 
a friend to us, and in return we look upon 
him as a friend. Hitherto I have spoken on behalf 
of the people of India generally and of ih^ Mohamed* 
ans in particular, -^low me to add that as re^rda 
the State I serve, the feeling is one of enihusiastio 
loyalty,' and should there ever again be a crisis in 
India, we will guarantee that Hyderabad wiUbe found 
as loyal and staunch as she was in 1857.' All that 
we want now is that you should give us a chance o£ 
showing our loyalty." _ 

• Lord Stratford de Bedoliffe. 

SurmU and Shiaha^ We are indebted to a firiend, Ahmed 
All Khan, a gentleman qualified as an E&glish barrister, foe 
the following : — 

'*The fundamental distinction between the Shias and Sun* 
nis Ts that the former look apon Ali, cousin and son-in-law oC 
Mohamed, as his immediate rightful heir, to the entire ex- 
clusion of Abu Bekr, Omar, and Osman ; while the Sunnia 
regard these three in succession, as Mahomed's Khalif*B as- 
signing the fourth place to AH. This chief difference haf 
given birth to many others of great imporlance. From it 

59 
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■pring forth the difiEerenl modes of prayer, among the twe 
rival seets. 'Fiye pravere a day are enjoined by the Mohs. 
medan religion, one before sunrise, two before sunset, and 
two after snnset. The Bhiahs repeat their afternoon prayers 
saocessiyely, allowing a brief interral between the two— an 
interval which is ocoapied in reoiting eertain passages from the 
Koran, or hymns. The Snnnis allow a considerable space of 
time to intervene between their saying of the two afternoon 
prayers. The same distinction holds good between the two 
sects in reference to the evening prayer. These differences do 
not generally constftote a bar to the inter-marriage of the 
sects. It is, however, to be feared that a bigoted bhiah will 
not contract marriage with a Bonni, and vice versa* 

As a mle. secial interoonre between the sects is freely 
maintained; thoagh perhaps a Sunni would not be received 
with the same cordiality by Bhiahs, as the latter would show to 
one of themselves. The converse is also trae, with regard to 
the eheerf uloess and earnestness extended by the Sunnis to 
Bhiahs, Whose reception by the former woold be colder and 
more ceremonions than that ezperienoed by a Bonni at the hands 
of his own sect. In their faith in the saints bhiahs seem more 
tenacioQS than Bonnis. The former, not only have more saints, 
bat they place in that category those who would not be so re- 
garded by Bonnis— for instanca, the Bhiahs count as saints all 
their religions heads, who are well-versed in Mahomedan theo- 
logy, and also Mussulmans, who without such extensive learn- 
ing, have passed a holy life, in accordance with the rules laid 
down by their sect. And, yet, it must be stated, the Bunnis 
f ("equently go beyond their rival co-religionists, in their estima- 
tion of the qualities which, in their eyes, constitute a saint 
As soch they regard a Sunni who has the credit of performing 
eertain things considering marvelloos and sapernatoral, and 
which might fall under the head of, properly speaking, joggerly. 
And this, indeed has often been the case even when the ' saint* 
Is known to have lived a life in direct opposition to the religious 
dogmas maintained by the orthodox Bnnni. ' 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER XVI If. 

Wb propose in the present chapter, first, to give a AuihoritUi^ 
brief account of the Parsis, and then to conclude with — 

■ some remarks on the Eurasians, or descendants of 
European and Indian parents. He Parsis are of 
Elamite or Persian origin. In ancient times the 
Elamites (so called in the scriptures; from their coun- 
try Elam, which received its name from the eldest 
son of Shem) were subjugated by Ninus and Semira- 
mis, and Elam became a province of the vast Empire 
of Assyria. Persia was long under the ruleofiJbe 
Medes. The historical accounts of this period are 
not to be depended on. The annals, composed in the 
twelfth and thirteen centuries A. D., are Imt a tissue 
of fabulous traditions. 

We majr conclude, however, with some degree 
of probabihtv, that at the time of their subjection to 
the Medes, the Persians were a mountain race, divid- 
ed into castes, or tribes. Of these ten are mentioned, of 
which the most considerable were the Pasargadse, the 
Maraphians and Maspians, who were composed of 
nobles and warriors. The Achsamenidse, a branch 
of the PasargaddB, were the ruUng-tribe. Three of 
the remaining castes were labourers, and four follow- 
ed the occupation oi shepherds. The origin of the 
Persian religion is buried in obscurity. The Elamites 
built Ho temples, but worshipped in the open air, and 
on the tops of mountains, the sun (Mithras) or fire, 
as an emblem of the Supreme Being. They also 
venerated the stars and planets. 

This adoration of the heavenly bodies, we have 
already noticed as prevalent among some of the Arah 
tribes, previous to the establishment of the doctrines 
of McJiammed. This form of religion, Sabseism, is 
supposed to be a corruption of the Magian tenets. Wa 
find allusions to it in the book of Job. The term 
Magian is derived from the Maffi, a sacerdotal caste of 
the Medes, who introduced their opinions into Persia. 
The Magi endeavoured to account for the existence 
of evil, and adopted the conclusion that there wera 
two first causes, or Principles, a God of Good, and 
a God of Evil. This notion was afterwards held by 
the Manichees. Mohammedan ajid Christian writers 
have thence asserted that the Persians were Dualists, 
This, however, they have always denied. According 
to them they worshipped only Ormuzd, or ^hura 
Mazdao, as the source of light and all that is good. 
Fire was sacred, and particularly the- sun as its sym- 
bolic representation. Ahriman, or the spirit of evil, 
has no creative power, and none of the characteristics 
of the Deity. To his influence, however, are ascribed 
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wars, plagues, floods, epidemics destructive animals, 
and death, filackness, darkness and desolation are 
his symbols, as light is the symbol of Ormuzd. 

M. Leon Delbos, who has been called the Max 
MuUer of France, has in addition to his researches 
into other subjects pertainine to Oriental life and 
literature, devoted considerable attention to the 
doctrines of Zoroasteri and the modem Parsis, He 
says that it is an error to regard iheir present faith 
as a system of dualism. It was the object of 
Zoroaster to teach in the Zend Avesta an elevated 
monotheism. Zoroaster endeavoured to restore this 
religion, and to reform the corruption which had, as 
in most of the Eastern religions, we have considered, 
crept intait. According to Eusebius, Zoroaster 
mamtained that " God is^thel first Being | incorrupti- 
ble and eternal, unmade and indivisible, altogetner 
unlike to all His works, the principle and author of 
all good. Gifts cannot move nim. He is the best of 
the good, and the wisest of the wise. Firom Him pro- 
ceecT law and justice. "This Being is nameless* 
Ormuzd, is the first creation of the great unknown^ 
Ormuzd is infinite, almighty, pure and holy, and of 
perfect wisdom. The sun is his symbol. In opposi^ 
tion to Ormuzd is Ahriman, source of sjl evil. From 
both spring nijpierous inferior spirits. The contest 
between Good and Evil is to eventually end in the 
triumph of the former. The souls of men are all to 
be purified at the last day by fire, which is to con-i 
sume Ahriman and all evil. Goodness is then to 
reign supreme. This salvation is to be brought 
about by the influence of a mediator, Mithras, who as 
God and man, is to reconcile the Creator with the 
creature. In Mithras are all the attributes of Ormuzd. 
Mithras is the divine light, intelligence, and the sun, 
is the symbol to man, of that higher, and clearer light 
in which is contained and reflected the essence of all 
that is good. Zericane Akeme expresses the idea of 
that infinite being to whom the Parsis give no 
name, but simply in its reference to His eternity, with- 
out beginning or end^ The words signify infinite 
time. As Brahm, or rather Om, or Aum is above all 
the gods, above the Trimurti, beyond conception, with 
the Hindus, so is the nameless one with the Parsis. 
In like manner, he is sometimes called by the names 
of all the gods. Judaism and Mohammeaanism both 
affected to take the heavenly kingdom as a prototype 
of their religious systems on earth. The Word is tne 
manifestation of God. It is God on earth, with the 
Parsis expressed by Fereurs, the ideab and patterns 
Qf ^ visible things, Everything, every law which 
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governs the Universe has its Ferenr. God spake the Auihoriti4$. 
cJteative word ** Honover," " I am," or " Let it be," 
and all that is came into existence. Ormnzd and 
Ahriman were the agents of that Word which has 
been spoken thronghout eternity by the Infinite, 
All Powerful, and me Word, is still being spoken, 
and the work of creation eoingon, as well as that^ 
of destmction. In an old Persian sculpture Uithras, 
as a young man is representedi^as about to plunge a 
knife into the equinoctial bull. This is the idea of 
sacrifice, a type of the life of nature, which falls a 
victim to the seasons, returning to the source from 
which it emanated, and again, through the instru- 
mentality of the * Word ' restored in full vigour.* Thus 
each year the bull is killed afresh. The universe was 
divided between, Ormuzd and Ahriman, Good and 
Evil. Everything in nature represented the one, ^or the 
other, especially the animals symbolised them. The 
hawk and the eagle were images'^f Ormuzd, as eternal 
time, and clear vision penetrating all things ; while 
the great dragon-serpent is Ahriman. Four persons of 
the name of Zoroaster are mentioned by ancient authors* 
It is probable that the founder of the religion we are 
considering was born in Media about the same time as 
Cvrus. It is supposed that he travelled to Judsea, 
where he studied the books of Moses and Solomon. 
On his return to his own country, he retired to a 
cavern, in which he wrote the A vesta^ in the sacred 
language of the Persians — the Zend — hence his book 
is called the Zend-Avesta.f Herodotus, in Clio, has 
noticed some peculiarities in the manners and customs HerodolnSi^ 
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® This was the idea of the Aryans ia their Asaammedba 
or horse sacrifice. ** We may assame that the original Zora- 
thustra fonnded a new relit^ion hefore the migration to India 
as a mere counterpoise to the earliest Bactrian naturalism, and 
that the Afyane, when they emigrated, carried with them the 
primitiye ZoroaBtrian religion on their great conquering espn- 
dition, the last scene of which was the Indian country. The 
Agni or fire worship, of which mention in made in the V^dic- 
hymns, most be considered as a remnant of the pre-Zoroast- 
rtan doctrine. ' (Bunsien). See the chapter on the Indo-Aryans, 
ante. 

t Aocording to! some accounts Zoroaster taught his doc- 
trioes about the end ef the seventh ccntary before Chridt; 
fifteen hundred years after Buddha had protested against 
the Brahmanical hierarchy and nearly a century before 
ronfncius taught his philosophy in China. Chronologists 
impute to the latter period the general decline of a pure 
Monotheism^ and triumph of Polytheism. But this sup- 
position is irreconcilable with the concluaions of Bunpea 
which presupposes the existence of Zoroaetrianism to that 
of Brahmanism, which succeeded the early belief of the 
first Aryan immigrants into India. Many of the Parsie 
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of ihe ancient Persians with which the reader may 
become acquainted. Richardson remarks that ''the 
worship of the ancient Persians had unquestionably 
been very early corrupted. The reverence paid to 
the sun and to fire, which Zoroaster appears to have 
'considered merely as representatives of omnipotence, 
the fountain of light, seems to have been an idea too 
refined for the gross capacities of the vxdgar, who 
without regard to the great visible prototype, turned 
all their thoughts to the adoration of those ostensible 
deities." We have already remarked that it is on 
this ground that the Brahmans excuse their counte- 
nance and outward observance of the gross idolatry 
which is practised by the majority of Hindu worship- 
pers. The same authority says: "The ancient Persians 
durst not, by their religion, extinguish fire with water; 
but endeavoured to smother it with earth, stones, or 
anything familiar. This method would not soon oxtin* 
guish a blazing forest. The Parsis of Guzerat are still 
guided by the same hurtful superstition," which, 
indeed, guides the conduct of all Parsis. We may 
add, however, that though the Parsis do not consider 
it lawful for themselves to engage in extinguishing a 
fire, they will do nothing to hinder others from arrest- 
ing a conflagration destructive to their property. In 
a recently published work by a Parsi author,* it is 
stated that "the Parsis of India are divided into two. 
sects, the Shekenshais and the Kadmis^ They do not 
diflfer on any pjoint of faith, as the Protestants da 
from the Romanists; nor does the distinction between 
them at!all resemble that which divides tiie diflferent 
castes of the Hindus, or the Shiahs and Sxmnis among 

maintain that Zoroaster flonrished 4,00^ yM» ago, when 
he .kindled ^tbat holy fire whieh they have ever sinoe 
kept burning. ^ These reliffioniBto were called Qtiebrea. 
or Oauers (iofidele) by their eneipies ia Persia. Some 
who escaped; the Mohammedan persecution ase stiM to be 
found in the deserts of Garamania, towards the Persiaa 
Gulf, and in thelprovinoe tTerd Keram. The greater portion,, 
however, fled to an island in the Persian Gulf," whence> 
the Mehammedans still pursuing them with inveterate bosti* 
lity, they were again compelled to fly? and eventually land- 
ing on the shores of India they eolicited the protection of 
I the Hindus. This was granted on condition that tb& fugi- 
\ tives made a profession of belief in certain doctrines cer- 
Itainly not taught by Zoroaster. It has been already 
stated that the Aryan ancettors of the Hindus were Fire- 
worshippers, but their mixed desccnt^ants had long since 
been subjected to Brahmanioal thraldom, when the Parsis, 
as they are still called in India, to denote their Persiaa 
origin, took refuge among them. 

• History of the Parsis: Their Manner, Costems, Religion^ 
and Present Position. By Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 0, S. I. 
(MaomiUaQ and Oe,) 
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the Maliomedans. Their forms of worship and reli- AuihoHtien. 
gioQS ceremony, as well as the tenets of their reli|;ioQ, — « 

are the same in every respect. The canse of division 
between the two sects is merely a dififerenoe as to 
tiio correct chronological date for the compntation 
of the era of Yazdezard, the last King of the ancient 
Persian Monarchy." Slight as this difference may 
appear, and unassociated with religion; it has yet been 
the subject of much bitter controversy between the 
two * Sects/ A learned Parsi, with the object of set- 
tling the dispute has made many historical researches 
with the result of finding that both parties are in 
error. It is difficult for men to give up a long cher- 
ished opinion, and, though they cannot resist the . 
logic of stubborn facts, habit still preserves a certain 
distinction between the sects whicn is, however, now 
merely marked as follows. "A Parsi, when he prays, Karaka, 
has to recite the names of the month and day on 
which lie offers his petition. The mention of the 
date, therefore, is the principial distinction between the 
prayers of a Kadmi and those of a Shemenshai." 
The general agreement of the Parsis in the essentials 
of their doctrine is a contradiction to the statement 
of Volney * that the *' Parsis will ever divide Volney. 
themselves into sects by so much the more numerous 
as their families shall have contracted different man- 
ners or opinions during their dispersion." It was 
about the year A. D. 716 that the Parsis, leaving Diu, 
a small Portuguese Island in the Gulf of Cambay, land- 
ed at Sanjan in Guzerat. The ruler of the country 
was a Hindu, who gave them, as we have before 
stated, shelter. Questioned concerning their reli- 
gions belief, the Parsis declared that ,ithey were 
'* Worshippers of the Supreme Being, the sun and 
the five elements." Such a profession did not offend 
the religious susceptibilities - of the Hindu Monarch, 
who accorded the Parsis his protection, though he 
stipulated that they should adopt the language of the 
country, and dress their females in the Indian fashion 
with some minor usages. They were permitted to 
erect their temple in -miich the sacred fire was kept 
burning. Whatever, as has been mentioned before, 
the new-cQmers thought it prudent to profess in- 
consistent with the teachings of Zoroaster, thej did 
not abandon the distinotive. features of a creed, which 
they have retained ever since. It was not at the 
hands of the Hindus that i3ie Parsis suffered persecu- 
tion/ This they were subjected to from Mohapa- 
medan bigotry. For ^three hundred years the 

p^ •it Survey of ih$ Mevolutions qf Empires, Eng. Trans. 
Chapter XX. 
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Parsi* prospered and multiplied at Sanjan. Thence 
numbers went to Broach| to Surat, and to 
the Panjab, whence Mohammedan persecution 
compelled them to fly to Quzerat. In 1305, 
impelled by motives of self-interest, as well as 
from gratitude to their Hindu protectors, the Parsis 
of Sanjan made common cause with the latter in 
resisting the aggression of the Mohammedans^ under 
Mohammed Shah. The leader of the Parsis, who 
numbered 1,400, on this occasion was Ardeshir. It 
is recorded that when the Mohammedans had over- 
powered and put to flight the Hindus, the Parsis 
continued to maintain their ground, and they even- 
tually succeeded in defeating the Mohammedan 
troops^ The Mohammedans^ with the aid of rein- 
forcements, in a short time renewed the sh'uggle, and 
the Parsis were compelled to take refuge in the 
mountains After some years, during which they 
underwent many vicissitudes, these Parsis settled in 
Surat, about A. £>• 1478. Here they came into con- 
tact with Europeans, who discerning their energy, 
industry, and commercial aptitude, induced them to 
settle in Bombay A. D. 1688. Though, since the 
time of their first settlement in India, the Parsis have 
increased and multiplied, their numbers at the present 
time amount only to between eighty-five and eighty- 
six thousand. Of these the city of Bombay con- 
tains 48,000, and Surat, Broach, Thanna, and other 
towns in the Bombay Presidency contain about 
20,000. The remainder are scattered aver India,, 
of which scarcely a town of any importance is without 
a Parsi merchant or shop-keeper. Mr. Jehangeer 
Dosabhoy Frarajee read at the Society of Arts, 
April 17th, 1885, an interesting Paper on the Parsia 
and the Trade of Western India. We give an ac*- 
count of the meeting, and an abstract . of a portion 
of Mr. Framjee's Paper, from the Journal of the 
National Indian Association. " The chairman, Mr. 
W. G. Pedder, after expressing regret for the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
introduced the reader of the Paper as representative 
of a race, few in number, but remarkable, not only 
for intellectual eminence and commercial enterprise—^ 
of which the Paper would afford ample proof— but 
from a historical and ethnological point of view. 
With the exception of the Jews, he believed that the 
Parsis were the only example of a people who, driven 
from thev fatherland, have dwelt for more*than 
1,000 years in a foreign country, intermingled with 
an alien and infinitely more numerous population, 
yet have retained, almost tmaflfected by that close and 
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constant intercourse, the purity of their blood, their Authoriiies. 

national manners, customs, and dress, their religion — — — 

the ancient and famous religion of Zoroaster, professed 

by the Magi, who visited Bethlehem 1,900 years ago— 

to a great extent even their language — ,* and who, 

after the oppression, and often persecution, of many 

countries, nave emerged to a position of eminence, 

and, considering their scanir numbers, of extraordinary 

inportanee in their adopted country. Personally, he 

had the greater pleasure in being present on that 

occasion, because the reader of the paper was the son 

of a gentleman whose friendship he had enjoyed for 

many years, who is not only eminent among his own 

countrymen, but is one of the most trusted and most 

distinguished among the servants of the Queen 

in Western India, and -who has lately published a 

book on the hi^ry of his race, which will well r^ay 

the perusal of every Englishman interested in the 

East. ' ( The title of the work has been given in a 

note). 

" The following is an abstract of the earlier part I 

of Mr. Jehangeer D, Framjee's Paper: He showed 
that the rise of the Parsi community to afflueijice 
and prosperity was contemporaneous, which the com- 
mercial development of India, which began with the 
arrival of European traders on her shores, and which, 
after progressing by leaps and bounds, now promised 

Language ^ 

of the Paris. <> In 90 aiticle on the Faith of Iran, in the Edinburgh 

Review^ it is stated that " For a thousand years back the 
Paris have used Qujarati, the rernaculaf of Western India, 
as their mother-tongue. Eoglish is, beside, taught in all their 
soboeis, bu< so much as a smattering of Persian belongs only 
to the erudite few. The mass of the community repeat 
customary pravers in a tongue become strange by ages of 
desuetude, and with Ao conception of their purport. The 
recovery of the Zend or Avestaa language is an achievement 
of European philology. Some hold on the meaning of the 
sacred texts bad, indeed, beeir retaioed, through the Pahlav\ 
version of them ; but Zend scholarslxip had no existence until 
Eugene Burnouf, in 1833, prepared a scientific foundation for 
it in his " Gommentaire surle Ta9na." What we poBsees 
of Avestan literature is but as salvage from a wreck. One book 
out of the traditional 21 is extant entire. This is the ** Ven- 
ded fid," a code of purification and monJs of ]^rimary import- 
ance. The remainder is made up of liturgical pieces, constantly 
recited, either by tbe faithful, privately, or by the priests in 
the course of worahip. The " Avesta " transmitted to us thus 
professes to be, as M. Darmesteter remarks, not a bible bat 
a prayer book. The lead of Europe in the study of these . 
antique documents has been eagerly followed in India. The 
^* Vendid&d, with same later religious writings, has been trans- 
lated by learned Parsia into Gojerati.^ Avestan scholarship is 
actively eooooraged; the fullest investigation and an enlight- 
ened interpretation of texts are coontenanoed.'' 

60 
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to attain dimensions far exceeding the most sanguine AuthoriUet 
expectations. Mr. Framjee then summarised from — 
omcial reports the facts connected with the trade 
and navigation of the presidency of Bombay. 
The total value of sea-borne trade was in 1883-84 
over 80 million sterling, and the amount showed 
a tendency to increase. He then traced the his- 
tory lof the ParsiS; the descendapts of the ancient 
Persians, and related how, driven out of their 
country by the Mahomodan conquest, they took re- 
fuge in India, where their history as a commercial 
community dates from the 15th century, the eve of 
the arrival of members of the great trading nations, 
of Europe. The Parsis, from being the servants of 
foreign merchants, were soon encouraged to become 
merchants on their own accoimt. They excelled also 
in various handicrafts, and their work gained a re- 
putation all over India. S^pecially, Mr. Framjee 
traced the connection between the Parsis and the 
English, and showed that their skill, shrewdi^ess, 
energy, and trustworthiness made them valuable to 
the English, both in mercantile matters and in 
military operations. The trade with China* and other 
places brought them in large profits. They were 
money-changers, and undertook the remittance of 
sums of money and the delivery of letters; and this 
last duty they performed, until, in 1852, the Govern- 
ment took it out of their hands. In dwelling upon the 
well-known wealth of the Parsis, he said they owed 
their reputation not so much to the manner in which 
thejr accumulated it, as to the way in which they 
lavished it in any cause which enlisted their sym- 
pathies." StocqueJer says of the Parsis;. "As merchants, Btocqueler. 
ship-builders, bankers, shop-keepers, and domestics 
of the higher classes, they monopolise much of the 
business of Bombay,'Poona, the Concans, and Guzerat. 
They hold together much like the Jews and the 
quakers, and, through the exercise of the qualities 
which distinguish those people, such as thrift, industry", 
patience, and intelligence, they have acquired great 
wealth and a high position. One of their body 
( Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy), whose father was a buyer and 
seller of bottles, and so acqiiired the sobriquet of 
hottly-wallahy was created a knight by patent of 
Queen Victoria.t The charities of the Parsis are 
extensive and munificent. They contribute largely ' 

^ There are aboat 3,000 resident Parsis in China. The 
example of the Parsis is quite sufiScient to confute the aooasa- 
tions made by Hindus and Mohammedans against the British 
Government of preventing native oommercial enterprise. 

t This title wai afterwards converted into a baronetcy. 
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to institutions erected for the benefit of Europeans and AuthoritU$. 
Hindus." Among other beneficent acts, such as the — 
building and endowment of hospitals, Ac, Sir Jamset^ 
jee Jejeebhoy agreed to defray the cost, estimated at 
£7,394, of throwing a dam across the river Moota 
Moola, and providing the necessary water-works for the 
supply of water to the city of Poena. This dam, twice 
failed, once in 1845, and again during the floods in 
the following year. Sir Jamset jee had expended on this 
work, no less than £l7.5i<0, when its completion was 
authorized, in 1847, at the public expense. Though the 
operations were conducted under the superintendence 
of an officer of the Government they proved a failure. 
This was owing, in the first place, to want of judg- 
ment in selecting a site, which could not be made 
sufficiently strong to resist the floods which swept away 
the works. The project had therefore to be abandoned, 
and other measures were taken to supply Poena with 
water. The rejiutation which the r arsis acquired 
as ship-builders, was established many years ago in 
the East India Company's dockyard at Surat, and 
has been maintained ever since. The master-builders 
in Bombay at the present date are Parsis. " The 
reputation of Bombay-built ships even attracted the 
attention of the Lords of the Admiralty, and in the 
early part of the present century sixteen men-of-war 
and forty large ships were constructed under the 
supervision of Jamshedji Bamauji, a descendant of 
Lavji Nasarvanii, the founder of the Wadi family." 
Returning to Mr. Framjee's Paper, we will give the 
concluding portion tvhich referred to educational pro- 
gress: "Although the Parsis are no longer the merohant 
princes which they once were, they retain their promi- jj^^ Framjee. 
nent position in the Bombay community by virtue of 
the progress which they have made in education, and 
in all the requirements of civilised society. The liberal 
professions end the Government services have pro- 
vided fresh avenues of distinction, of which the Parsis 
have taken full advantage. The cause of their success 
in these new careers is to be found in the eagerness 
'with which they have embraced all means of improv- 
ing their minds, and in the thoroughness with which 
education has been spread among all branches of the 
community. Among Parsi boys, not five per cent fail 
to attend school; and in Bombay this is equally' true 
of girls. In the Mofussil, female education is not 
quite so far advanced ; but still, everywhere the edu- 
cation of Parsi girls is the rule and not the exception. 
The earlier Parsis who helped the English merchants, 
and who played the part of brokers between them and 
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the natives, wore not educated men, although in shrewd- 
ness an8 in good sense they could have held their own. 
Education among the Parsis certainly does not go 
back further than the commencement of the present 
century. The mass of the Parsis had given up the use 
of their own language,* the Persian, and had adopted, 
at an early jeriod of their residence in India, the 
Guiarati vernacular. A »few of the Dasturs, 
or nead priests, studied Persian ; but if the majority 
of the Parsis at Suyat and Bombay, during the first 
century of their intercourse with Earopeans, added 
to their adopted tongue a smattering of English, 
that was the extreme umit of their attainments. The 
few schools which existed in Bombay at the begin- 
ning of the century were of a very elementary kind, 
and a large proportion, if not an absolute majority, 
of the pupils were Parsis. The great impetus to edu- 
cation m Bombay, in 1820, was given by the Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone, tnat famous English 
administrator and highly -gifted man, when he found- 
ed the Bombay Native Education Society. As the 
name of Elphinstone was thus associated with the 
dawn of education in Bombay^ so waS it to be per- 
manently identified with its course and development 
hj the founding of the great institution which bears 
his name. While the benefits of this institution were 
not withheld from any race or religion, none 
hastened to avail themselves of its advantages i»»ith 
the same avidity as did the Parsis. Although the 
Parsis are very few in number, being no more than 
100,000, they have generally l^en able to claim a 
very large proportion of their kinsmen as students 
at the Elphinstone College. This fact is not less 
gratifying than remarkable, and fully explains the 
subsequent success of the Parsis whenever the 
test of an examination decided the rewards of 
merit. The Parsis have also educational establishments 
of their own, and restricted to their own people. Of 
these, the most important is the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai 
Farsi Benevolent' Institution, founded in 1842, by . 
the most distinguished of all ihe Parsis. Eleven 
schools for boys and the same number for girls, in 
Bombay, and the Mofussil, are maintained out of 

^ In addition to what was eaid in a formet note regarding 
the researchee into ttie Zend language by M. Burnoaf, we learn 
that Professor Darmestether of Paris, the well known Zend 
scholar, and the translator of the Vendidad and TaGna, arrived 
- in Bombay in March 1886. He is (Collecting ancient Zend and 
Pehlvi^ manascrtpts from some of the principal Parsi high 
priests of the c'ty. He will aUo endeavour to soon re some an 
cient manuscripts in the Pastn language, preserved in the cit^ 
of Lahore, 
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this oharity. The four boys' school in Bombay have AulhoriUei. 
a roll of 1,000 pupils, and the rirls' school, number — ^ 
900 students. In the 15 schools in the Mofussil there 
are more than 1 ^000 scholars, and the regularity of 
the scholars' attendance is not less remarkable than 
their number, although absentees are necessarily more 
numerous am<Hig tne girls than the boys.. The 
results attained are equally creditable to the 
Parsis as scholars, and to their systen^ of trainings 
especially as this education is free. It should 
be observed that Mr. Dosabhai Nasarvanii Wadia, 
the Principal of the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhal Bene- 
volent Institution, is a Parsi, a distin^guished 
graduate of the Bombay University, whose adminis- 
tration and management of the school under his 
charge have met with unqualified praise from diflfer- 
ent educational inspectors who have examined the 
school on behalf of the Qovemment. Another grati- 
fying instance of Parsi prominence in educational 
matters is worthy of mention. Mr. Jamshedji Ar- ^ 

Parsi sac- ^^^^^ Dalai, a distinguished graduate of the Bombay 
ceM in learn- University, has recently been appointed to the Prin- 
ing. cipalship of the Guiarat College. There are also 

several private schools conducted by Pafsis, and of 
these school the two principal have a muster-roll of 
1,200 pupils. On passing the matriculation exami- 
nation from the above-mentioned schools, a great num- 
ber of them ioin the Arts, Medical and Engineering 
Colleges, and obtain degrees at the Universitv, Se- 
veral instances may be mentioned of Parsis who have 
gained many .honours as barristers and candidates for 
the Civil Service. For instance, it was a Parsi gentle- 
man, Mr. Mancherji Pestanji Kharegat, who occupied 
the first place in the final competitive examination for 
the Indian Civil Service, held in London in 1884. 
Another instance, in a diflferent branch, may be cited 
of Mr. Rastamji Dhanjibhai Sethna, who, in open 
competition with all the students of the four Inns- 
of-Cfourt in London, took several prizes amounting 
in value to 160 guinea9. These results show how 
fortunately their efforts have been crowned and re- 
warded. Parsis are now prominent in every walk 
of life in the Bombdy Presidency, for which talent 
and knowledge are the necessary passports. They 
are to be found not merely as barnsteirs and teachers, 
but as members of the Civil Service, both Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted. In the latter capacity^ they 
serve as magistrates, revenue officers, and judges. 
Parsis are also well known — and I could mention 
many names in support of my statement-^as phjsi- 
cians,engin6ers,and jounialists,in all of which capacities 
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they have distingnished themselves. The higher 
forms of literature remain to be attempted; but we 
may hope that writers of works worthy to live will 
appear in due time, although it is not impossible that 
their most successful attempts in a higher style will 
yet be made in the English langjiage, which is, after 
all, not more foreign to them than the one they have 
adopted. These new pursuits have provided the 
Parsi community with an industrious and not im- 
pecunious means of livelihood. Among no other race 
in India is there a higher level of general prosperity. 
The poor are very few aud the beggar hardly exists. 
The loss of exceedingly great fortunes is hardly ap- 
preciated, when there is so good an average of general 
welfare and contentment. We have to deplore the loss 
of those kings of commerce who gave the Parsi name 
a world-wide reputation; but, on the other hand 
we possess a contented community/ living in a style 
free from the cares of life, which may well create a 
feeling of satisfaction among its members, and one of 
envy in those who regard so agreeable a condition 
of ihings. 

The energy, T am justified in saying, which 
characterised the early Parsi merchants, has not de- 
parted from their descendants, although it has found 
vent in new directions. The Parsis nave lost that 
share in the trade of Bombay which might almost be 
considered as their birth-right ; but they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining no inconsiderable compensation 
in other directions. They may almost claim addi- 
tional credit for having successfully coped with new 
conditions and for having asserted their ability in 
spheres more intellectual than the disposal of opium 
to the people of the Far East. Other races when de- 
prived of one opportunity which they knew how to 
take advantage of,, would have succumbed to the 
fresh difficulties that necessarily presented them- 
selves ; but not so the Parsis. Even if they should 
never recover the position which they have lost as 
merchants, they have still a great career before them 
as official administrators under the Government, and 
a^he enlighteners of coming generations among the 
peoples of India. In conclusion, I must add, that it 
would be an ungrateful omission if I neglected to 
state that the advantages which the Paris, in common 
with the other races of India, now hold, and have 
long held, are exclusively due to the , generous and 
beneficent policy of the English nation. It is un- 
usual, I might almost say unprecedented, for the 
conquerors to give the subject so large and honour- 
able a ehare in the conduct of public questioni, but 
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such is tlie glorious and remarkable character of the AuthoriM* 
English administration of India. There are those — 
who, because they have got much, complain because 
they have not got more. The Parsis are not of this 
kind. Satisfied with the conditions under which they 
exist, they are well content to believe that they hold 
their own future in their own hands, and^that time, 
the great healer of all wrongs, '*will bring in due 
course the realisation 'of all their just aspirations/' 
At the conclusion of Mr Framjee's Paper, on the 
motion of the chairman, the reader received a cordial 
vote of thanks, and Mr. Pedder in conveying it, said Mr. Peddor. 
that *' Mr. Framjee had been compelled in his paper 
to confine himself principally- to the Parsis^in4lieir 
commercial relations : but he (the chairman) might 
mention that they had distinguished themselves in 
many other ways ; for instance, they had not lately 
been looked upon as a military race, but yet there 
was one old gentleman whom he knew a few years 
ago, who was a very distinguished native officer in- 
Partig as deed. His name was Kursetjee Sett, and he was 
soldiere. an officer of the Poonah Horse in 1817, and took 

part in the battle of Koregaon, one of the most gallant 
actions that ever reflected honour on the British flag 
and on the Native Army. For that service he was 
decorated, and for many years also did excellent ser- 
vice as a civil administrator. He was a . man who 
might be considered as a typical example of what a 
Parsi could do in the military service if called 
• ■ upon. He could not refrain from again referring ' 

to Mr. Framjee's father, who was a great friend of 
his, as an instance of ability in civil administration. 
For many yefars Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee had been a 
police magistrate in Bombay, and there were very 
few towns in which, from the mixture of races, and 
the number of what might be called the rough ele* 
ment, sailors and others, the duties of a police magis- 
trate were more arduous, or required more tact, 
temper, and knowledge of the law and mankind. Ho 
was sure he expressed the opinion of every citizen of 
Bombay, both Native and European, when he said 
not only had there not been a complaint of the way 
in which Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee performed his func- 
tions, but that he did so with the tmiversal applause 
of the whole community. He had intended to say 
something in reply to the remark of one speaker on 
the immovability of the Parsis, but Mr. Thornton 
(Mr. T. H. Thornton, C. S. 1.) had entirely disposed 
, of that argument, having pointed out that wherever 
Western civilisation appeared, its pioneer was the 
Parsi." 
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The reader will now have gathered some details 
regarding the history, religion, and character of the 
Parsis. He cannot but conclude from what has been 
statedthat this people, driven by persecution from 
their native land, a persecution which did not cease to 
follow them in that of their adoption, have neverttie- 
less maintained through the centuries which have 
elapsed since their arrival in India a high character 
for intelligence, probity and industry. We have 
been on terms of friendship with many members of 
the Parsi community in India, and have been led to 

, form a high respect for them. It would be too much 
to say, and contrary to the. experience of human na- 
ture, that there are no degraded Parsis ; but instances 

A of such we have rarely met, and we believe that this 
statement wiU meet with general aoceptance with 
those who have been brought into contact with Par- 
sis. Of the family life of the Parsis, we confess, we 
are not so competent to offer an opinion from per* 
sonal experience. The reader cannot do better tnan 

, consult Mr. Dosabhai Framjee E[araka*s work, 
where he will fini this subject fiilly treated* That 
gentleman says that " The Parsi women occupy 
in their society a much more honourable and indepen- 
dent position than either their Hindis or Mahomedan 
sisters." An observer would arrive at this conclu- 
sion from the ^firmer and more self-assured attitude 
of Parsi women in .public, than tliat which character- 
ises the timidity apparent in the quicker movements 
of Hindu and Manomedan females. That is of such 
of the latter who appear in, the streets ; for, as our 
readers are aware, such privilege is not accorded to 
the women of the better classes of Hindus or of 
Mahommedans. The latter, if compelled to go out- 
side their doors, hide their faces. Not so the Parsi wo- 
men." The Parsi ladies," as Mr. Elaraka says, *' freely 
accompany their husbands and other male relatives, 
and walk and drive with them without exciting any 
objection or remark*" 

The men devote the day to their business, during 
which food is seldom, or sparingly taken. The 
principal meal is in the evening, and forms a 
plentiful repast. The well-to-do Parsi imbibes, 
rather freely, wine or spirits,* but only after fliis 

o (>ia every age the Persiins have been addicted to intern- 
peranoe; and the wines of Sbiraz have triomphed o?er the 
law of Mahomet."— (Qibbon ) ** In contradiotion to the above 
observationi it appears from Xenophon) that the Persians, 
in the earlier period of their history^ were a temperate and 
sober people. Bat that in the time of Herodotos they drank 
prof oaelv is confirmed by Plato.*' T. note to Beloe*i Herodotds. 
blio. The Parsis in India certainly cannot be described as an 
intemperate people. 
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meal. The effects of good living may 
quently traceable in the corpulence which increases 
with years; and apoplexy is often the canse of death. 

Mr. Karaka; however, gives his co-religionists 
the charactar of being generally, temperate in their 
habits. 'They do not smoke either tobacco or opium, 
their religious instinct forbidding them to bring fire, 
which is pure, into contact with anything which is 
deemed impure." With regard to marriage, Mr. 
Karaka says: " According to the law of Zoroaster, 
a boy or girl dught not to be married before the age 
of fifteen; but among a number of customs which 
the Parsis in India adopted from the Hindus_ 
must unfortunately be included that of early mar- 
riages." 

The Parsis, however, of late years have had the good 
sense to see the evil effects of too early marriages, and 
it is to be hoped that the Hindus will be led to see the 
wisdom of effecting like the Parsis have done, within 
the last forty years, a reform in this respect. We 
^re told that thouf;h there is no prohibition against 
the re-marriage of Parsi widows, the latter seldom 
many again. The writer oT the article in the Edin- 
hnrgn Kevieto (to which we referred above, j says : 
"The distinctive practices of Parsis are, with one strik- 
ing exception, negative or unobstrusive. They 
never smoke ; they will not voluntarily extinguish 
fire, the use of public baths is abhorrent to them. 
They esteem it a sin to speak while eating, to touch 
the ground with bve feet, to pollute fire or water. 
The wearing of the Kusti, or sacred girdle, is the 
special badge of the Zoroastrian faith. It is a woolen 
cord, woven of 72 threads, typical of the 72 chap- 
ters of the ** Yasna," passed three times round the 
waist to recal the triple moral obligation as to thoughts, 
words, , and deeds, and fastened with four knots, 
one in honour of each of the elements. A short form 
of prayer accompanies its removal and replacement, 
and the ceremony of investiture with it, performed 
equally for boys and girls at the age seven, is held to 
imply irrevocable consecration to the Zoroastrian pro- 
fession. Its correspondence with the "sacred thread" 
of the Brahmans vindicates for it an immemorial an- 
tiquity.'* The Parsis neither bury their dead like the 
Mohammedans, nor cremate them like the Hindus. 
They place the body in a round tower, of considerable 
height,leaving it there to be consumed by the birds of 
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^rey, which have access to it.* The abore sketch of 
the Parsis, imperfect as it is, will nevertheless give 
the reader some idea of them. For a full account he 
must consult the work to which we have referred, 
and vhich may be considered of trustworthy authority, 
as emanating. from a Parsi. 

An independent writer, M. Delbos, whom we 
have before quoted, says : " It is a vulgar error to 
assert that the Parsis worship fire. They admit that 
when they pray, they turn towards light or some 
luminous object as an emblem of the divinity, by no 
means as the object of their worship. They keep 
a fire burning in their temples, a sacred fire, 
with the same object and intent. To have good 
thoughts, to say good words, to do good actions, is their 
moral code. They believe in a future "state of rewards 
and punishments; and they believe also in God, whom 
they profess to see in all tlungs, and to trust implicifly." 

The results of an English education for Parsi 
girls, do not, it would appear from the following 
(written by a Parsi, sigmng himself *'N. S. Gin- 
walla," in the Times of India), commend themselves' 
to the approbation of all the sterner sex amon^ the 
Parsis: — "The modern Parsi girl is a wonderful out- 
^ growth of English civilization and education; a bloom- 
ing yonng g^irl in all the glory of English- made shoes 
and stockmgs, a fashionable cut Parsi jacket or waist- 
coat, a brignt colored wrap or sari, shining in all the 
colors of the rain-bow, while her white head-cloth, and 
richly embroidered Bengal net shirt — sudra — or the 
snow-white religious garment of the Parsis complete 
the picture. She affects all the airs and manners of a 
dainty young English lady, whomlshe in her heart of 
heari^ wishes to equal or imitate. She is a shallow, 
flighty, ill-educated, or more often, half-educated 
young lady; she attends some English school for native 
girk, where she is educated (Heaven save the mark) by 

^ The Magi, for a long time, retained the exclnsive 
privilege of havins; their bodies left as a prey to carnivorous 
animals In sucofeding times, the Persians abandoned all 
corpses indiscriminately to birds and beasts of prey. This 
custom still in part continues. Tbe place of bnrial of the Gne- 
bres, at tbe distance of half-a-league from Ispahan, is a round- 
tower made of free-stone; it is thirty five'feet in height, and 
ninety in diameter, without gate, or any kind of entrance; 
they ascend it by a ladder. In the midst of tbe toweris a 
kind of trench into which the bones are thrown The 
bodies are ranged aloDg the wall in their proper clothes, upon 
a small conch with bottles of wine, &c. The ravens, whtch fin 
the oemetry, devoor them.*' This mode of disposing of the 
dead is still followed| with slight variation^ by the Parsis of 
India* 
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ftn equally well-educated English woman. She prides Authoritie$. 
herself upon a little smattering she may happen to have — 

of English, music, drawing, and piano- playing, or knit- 
ting and embroidery work, and these complete ber educa- 
tion. Among her own country men, and especially 
among the ignorant females of her family, and her less 
fortunate female friends, she is over anxious to cut a 
figare and to show off her English accomplishments. 
She figures at the band-stand or the pier, or other 
place-* of fashionable resort in her half-Parsi, half- 
English dress, and drives or is driven in a smart 
looking broagham, or some stylish English carriage. 
She looks down upon her poor, ignorant and, as she 
thinks/ uneducated sisters, and always likes to play 
the " burra bibi" (fine, of great lady) in public, and 
looks, or thinks she looks, as Anglicised as possible. 
Her first care is her draes and face, her next, gaieties, 
pleasures, and agreeable friends and companions. 
Her education is elementary, or - 1 might say super- 
ficial only. The education given at any Indian girls' 
school is often very defective. The daughters of the 
poor Parsis of the humbler classes are frequently 
taught so-called accomplishments, which are worse 
than useless to them. These girls learn nothing 
which will be useful to them in after life, and are 
allowed to grow up in the belief that it is degrading 
to undertake occupations such as domestic, or other 
service by which they can honestly earn their own 
livelihood. The Parsis should foster and nourish all' 
sorts of education for their sisters and daughters, 
whether high or elementary, or intermediate, encour- 
aging each kind according to its want. Primary educa- 
tion in its humblest form cannot be too low or too 
simple. It should be the chief aim of primary educa- 
tion to strive to gather in its fold as many hundreds 
of the humbler classes of Parsi girls as it can. The ' 
standard of such education should be as easy as pos- 
sible, consisting of a \ittle reading and writing and 
some elementary arithmetic. When it takes a firm 
root, then a somewhat better standard may- be intro- 
duced just enough to enable those girls to move coni- 
fortably and happily in the humble sphere to which 
their destiny confines them. These poor girls, owing 
to social prejudices of their ignorant parents^ have 
but a short tiraejiuring their tender age, sav from 
th^ir fifth to their eleventh year, within which mu^^t 
be learned what they are ever to learn from books, 
before the day when they must go forth into the 
wide world to help their poor parents in the daily 
drudgery of domestic life, or be joined in matrimonial 
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bonds. Besides readiog, writing, and arithmetic, Auihoritifi. 

something pf morality should be taught, so that these 

poor girls of the humble classes in the social scale 
may be instructed to speak truth, practice virtue, 
and to despise falsehood. But to attain this desired 
end, there must be good school-mistresses, women ' 
much better than are often found in several of the 
present schools. To educate the girls of the poorer 
classes of Parsis, &^hool-mistresses of undoubted 
character, and high qualifications should be obtained, 
to teach through the medium of their own vernacular 
dialect. To achieve this end we ought to create a 
high class of Guzerati literature, and translations 
in pure, racy, Guzerati, of English books — his- 
tories, natural histories, high-toned moral novels. 
Dramas should le countenanced, and the utmost en- 
coo ragement given to thenv The great, weakness 
observable among the Parsi girls of humble classes is 
to follow and equal their more fortunate sisters in 
high life. Those born of humble (parents do not look 
to their actual circumstances, or their position in 
life, or the sphere of life in which they may be placed 
by God. What I urge most strongly and urgently 
upon the social reformers of the present day is this : 
educate well your mothots, daughters, wives, and 
sisters, and if you do so at all, do so sufficiently 
and thorooghly so as to ensure lasting and beneficial 
results, or else it would be much better not to educate 
them at all. If a thing is worth having or doing, 
it should be had or done by all the means in our 
\ ower, and at any sacrifice or cost. Jf the thing is 
not worth your time, money and attention, leave it 
alone, BoUer not done than ill-done. Now I put 
this question boldly to every right and independent- 
thinking Parsi ; what have been the solid advantages 
and practical results of ihe so-called English educa- 
tion these girls have been receiving during the last 
twenty or thirty years ? What do they know, and 
when, how, and where do ihey use in common life 
the knowledge and education they are so proud of, 
and what good have they done to themselves, family 
and friends, their community, or the world and people 
at large thereby ? These dressed up dolls of Parsi ' 
ladies pretend to be highly civilised and refined, and 
better off socially, morally, and intellectuaUy than 
everybody else, simply because"* they are able to 
speak, read, and write just a little English and have 
a glimmering idea of English society, Ufe, dress, and 
manners, picked up somehow in their schools, from their 
mistresses, oir from their equally enlightened English 
lady-friends, or from some trashy English novels of 
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fifth- rate writers. Most of these girls, when married AutohrititB, 
and settled in life, turn out extravagant, selfish and _^ 

showy, and sometimes j/roye more of a curse than 
a blessing to themselves and to others, by reason of 
their shallowness, self-importance and their useless, 
and unprofitable, aimless education. What can we 
expect from the children of such girl-mothers ? As 
is the treej so is the fruit. This simple sentence will 
convey what I think and mean about these girl- 
mothers. A mother's love and influence over young 
minds is m.ost magical and powerful. A boy or a 
girl natmrally takes more after the temper, habits, 
manners and ideas of his or her mother than father, 
because these young things are solely dependent 
upon, and are night and day associated with their 
mother ; they have constant opportunity to see and 
know more of her than anybody else. The mother 
makes or mars the child. It is she who often bears 
the blame or shares the credit for the good or evil 
actions and course of life of her children. Oh, for 
that happy day which will see the regeneration of 
Indian mothers, and particularly Parsi mothers I The 
lamentable weakness of the Parsi girl is not only her 
ambition or blind enthusiasm to look and act evefy 
bit an English lady, arul to imitate and run after 
every thing that is, or pretends to be English, but 
to follow and adopt indiscriminately every English 
vice, weakness and folly, however ridiculous or 
absurd." 

The above letter furnishes sufficient internal evi- 
dence, even if the name of the writer did not tell us, 
that its . author is a Parsi. With much of what he 
says regarding the adaf»tation of the education given, 
to meet the requirements of the position, which the 
pupil, boy or girl, has to occupy in the social scale, 
no doubt many of our readers vnll agree. That a 
mere smattering of the subjects taught should be 
acquired is not only the fault of the system of educa- 
tion, and the incapacity of the teachers, but it is 
owing to the short period, permitted, at all events to 
the girl, to avail herself of any tuition at all. The 
reason of this is that the girl is married at so pre- 
posterously early an age, that it would be impossible 
to devise any system of education that would fit her 
to become a girl-mother, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities which the vn-iter argues belongs to such a 
position. Mr. N. S. GinwaUa does not touch upon 
this point, and probably would leave early marriages 
as they are. In other respects he is conservative, and 
his conservatism leads him to indulge in prejudice. 
There is no reaspn why, if novels are read by tliese 
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very iuvenile Parsi girls, that they should not be of 
a high tone, rather than ''fifth-rate trashy" ones. 
He seems also to have a very poor opinion of the 
intellectual acquirements of English ladies. Probably 
he has had no means of judging of these. His wrath 
at the Parsi girls, aping their manners and customs, 
leads him to confound externals with iiitrinjjc advant- 
ages. If all that the Parsi girl learns from an English 
education is to dress as a doll, to utter broken English 
and to assume an air of mock eentility, no doubt it 
would be better to leave her as she is, with .whatever 
learning she can pick up, in Gujerati, to fit her for 
the duties of a mother at so early an age. The writer 
lays great stress on the necessity of thorough educa- 
tion, but his idea of what that should be for the better 
classes of Parsi women is not quite clear. Even for 
the humbler, it is questionable what good a little read- 
ing, a little writing, and a little arithmetic would do. 
"A little learning," says Bacon, "is a dangerous 
thing," and though the aphorism is uot as applicable, 
perhaps, to these' humble Parsi girls, as it is to 
" Young India," of the male sex— it will hold good 
ilwe substitute ''useless" for "dangerous." Then 
Mr, Ginwalla includes ' boj^s ' in his denunciatory 
remarks on English education. Here, however, he 
is at variance with Mr. Jehangeer D. Framjee, 
already quoted, Mr. Ginwalla evidently does not 
approve of his co-religionists learning English in 
order to qualify themselves for appointments under 
Qrovernment. But we suspect that this conserva- 
tive Parsi is more annoyed at the adoption of 
some English customs by English-educated Parsis. 
Many of them wear almost European costume, but 
they adhere to their peculiar-shaped hat, which 
is more square than the Persian, and with the sum- 
mit of the cone cut oflf. Our readers ate doubtless 
familiar with representations of it. The Parsis are 
divided into clergy (Afobed), and laity (Bedeen). 
The former are distinguished by wearing white head 
covers, while those of the latter are generally black, 
, and glazed. The clergy attend their churches, which 
are plain and unomamented, every day, but the laity 
assemble there only on certain days. Whether the 
Parsis of India have any mnsical instuments, or 
characteristic music of their own, we are not pre- 
pared to say. On a recent occasion, however, if we 
mistake not, in the early part of 1885, Mr. K. N. 
Kabaraji arranged , some musical recitals at the 
Tramjee Cowasjee Institute, Bombay. The Persian 
story of Rustom and Sohrab was the subject chosen. 
Mr. Karabji explained the progress pf the story 
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daring the intervals of the mtisiot md his jotmger a uihorities. 
children sang some of the popular pieces to the — 
accompaniment of . a piano played by his eldest 
daughter. The story tnus set to music is, briefly, 
as follows. Sohrab, the son of Rustom, a Persian 
hero, was bom while his father was from home fighting 
the enemies of his couQtry. He was absent some 
years, and in the mean tmne Sohrab grew up, and 
was so valorous that at the age of fourteen he 
took the command of an army. Success everywhere 
marked his progress. Treacherously and unwilling- 
ly the son was brought into opposition to his father, 
and a contest was maintained for three days between 
the two armies. Bttstom wounded Sohrab mortally, 
and only discovered that the foe was his son, on the 
latter exclaiming, before he died, that Bustom , would 
avetige h'm. The father was heart-broken at the 
death of his brave son, and, at his own hands. 

The Bombay Oazette made the following remarks 
on the performance : — 

" Mr. Karabraj appeared' to have used great judg- 
ment and discretion in his selection of the' airs 
that were best suited to the different incidents in the 
story ; and his in the main successful endeavours in 
this direction showed that native music, defective as it 
is, and strange as it may sound to European ears, yet 
possesses some rare merits, which are capable of 
The Hon. great development." The Hon. J..B. Peile, who 
Mr. Peile on presided on the occasion, after expressing his gra- 
MubTo tification at what he had heard, said ; "I think it 
need make no difference in that feeling that the 
widest possible differences prevail as to the practical 
exposition of the art of music among different peo- 
ples and in different parts of the world. Music as a 
science is a^ exact science, based upon fundamental 
principles, and subject to immutable laws, But when 
we come to consider music as an art, we are con- 
scious that very different opinions prevail as to what 
is acceptable music, because we are influenced by 
traditions, by associationsi by the progress of civili- 
zation, and by taste. But these very differences 
give an interest to the comparative study of national 
music, which they make as interesting as the com- 
parative study of the ballads of a people or of nation- 
al schools of painting. A few months ago some of us 
here were present at an entertainmentin Poena in which 
the national music was illustrated by what seemed to 
some of us strange instruments andstrange air. English 
musicians may have thought ihem to be more ourious 
than beautiful, because they are accustomed to a 
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different method. But there oonld be no question that AuthoriUet. 
they were interesting ; and my friend, Mr. Mahdew — 
Moreshwar Kunte, traced a scientific relation bet- 
ween them and the music of the West. The recital 
of Mr. Kabraji has a larger and a more original aim 
than the efforts of the musicians* of Poena, because 
he has linked with his music the poetry of the fine 
old Persian story of Rustom and Sorab ; and he has 
endeavoured to show how the emotions excited by 
that touching tale can find expression in national 
airs. I am not competent by scientific skill in music * 
to measure the extent of Mr. Kabraji's achievement ; 
but I see here before me a large audience, chiefly 
ladies and gentlemen of the race of Rustom and 
Sohrab, who have been drawn togetiier and interest- 
ed by this entertainment ; and I do not doubt that in 
a social point of view the enterprise has been success- 
ful. £ move that our best thanks be given to Mr. 
Kabraji and to those ladies and gentlemen who have 
assisted him." The Gujerati version of the National 
Authem was sung at the close of the meeting. We 
have no doubt that Parsis will show as much talent 
in the domain of music, as they have already done 
Parai in more practical pursuits. They have considerable 
d r a m a a . dramatic talent, and possess a theatre in Bombay 
with, we believe, a company, composed entirely of 
Parsi actors. 

The Eura We will conclude this chapter with a few re- 

eiaDs of India, marks, on a mixcfi race in India, in many respects 
unfortunate in the accidents of •their oris in. We 
refer to the Eurasians, ^ term by which they are 
commonly designated, and which implies that they 
are descended from European and Asiatic parents. 
Wo have said that the Eurasians are in many respects 
unfortunate, and that this is so, will be easily under- 
stood by those who. consider the prejudices which 
subsist between the different races to which they owe 
iheir existence. Time, a community of interest, and 
a desire on the part of Europe£ins and Indians to 
maintain a certain degree of harmonious relationship 
between each other have in a measure toned down, 
) and softened mutual animosities. The Eurasian, 

partaking; of the blood, and many of the characteris- 
tics of the European and the Asiatic, too frequently 
is subjected to the contempt of both. In all coun- 
tries there subsists more, or less, a pri&judice against 
^ mixed races, and this . is intensifiea when the pro- 

genitors of these on the one side, and on the other nave 
Uttle or nothing whatever in common, either in re- 
ligion, or language, or^ manners and customs. The 
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are chiefly English and Portuguese. " Previous to 
the year 1791, the Company's services, civil and 
military, were open to Eurasians. By subsequent 
orders, issued in 1792 and 1795, they were exclud- 
ed from all such oflBces, and up to the renewal of 
the Charter, in 1834, * the tendency of the rule of 
the Company was to level Eurasians to th^ same 
nmk as natives ; while, at tho; same time, o£Sces to 
which natives were eligible, such as those of Munsiffs 
and Sudder Ameens^ were closedjagainst Eurasians.' " 
There were exceptions to this rule, for certainly as late 
as 1854, and probably much later, there were instances 
of Eurasians^ serving, not only as privates, but as 
ofScers, both of commissioned, and non-commission- 
ed rank, in the regiments of the Hon. East India 
Company. The privates were generally in the bands 
of the regiments. In the Regimental Hospital, espe- 
cially, Eurasians did excellent service as Apothe- 
caries and iStewards. As a rule these m«i bore ex- 
cellent characters for sobriety and diligence in the 
discharge of their duties. There were many of them 
who were well-skilled in the treatment of illnesses,, 
peculiar to the country, and their suggestions were 
frequently of great value to the European doctors. 
The sympathies of these Eurasians were, for the 
most part, European. They dressed in English 
fashion, and bore the names of their English, 
Scotch, or Irish progenitors. They were proud of 
their descent, and frequently excited a smile by 
boasting of the comparative fairness of their com- 
plexions as a proof of the blood that mingled in their 
veins. 

Eurasians are engaged as guards on the railways 
in India. A great number, especially in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, are employed as domestic servants — 
principally as cooks, by Europeans in the Civil, and 
JWilitary service of Government. A few are shop-keep- 
ers. Of the Portuguese Eurasians mliny come from 
Goa. The men leave their wives and children behind 
them, and return when they have saved a little money. 
The majority reside permanently in British territory, 
and their condition is frequently very wretched from 
their inability to obtain employment. 

We will quote here, from an article we wrote 
some time since, on the * Eurasians in India'. *^ The 
Eurasians labour under peculiar disadvantages. The 
ofispring of a mixed parentage, being' descended from 
Europ«>an fathers and Indian mothers^ the former for 
the most part soldiers, the latter women of the low- 
est caste, or of none at all — * Pariahu/ these xmfortu- 
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nate people are in a measure despised by all s^tions AuthoriHeK 

of Indian society. This invidious distinction could 

not fail to produce bad effects on their character and 
manners. Sensitive to the estimation in which ho is 
held, the Eurasian is conceited, petulant, overbearing 
or servile, according to circumstances. This result, 
however, may, we believe, be very different if, laying 
aside all unworliiy prejudices, we endeavour to give 
the Eurasian a fair start in the battle of life. For- 
tune hitherto has not been propitious to him, and we 
hear sad accounts of the misery and privations suffered 
by these people, consequent on the want at em* 
ployment. Some indeed earn their bread in Govern- 
ment offices, some as guards on the railway, others 
again become qualified apothecaries in the military 
hospital. The majority, however, have not yet found 
an adequate field for their energies.^ Two papers 
have been read lately, * one on the grievances of the 
East India Community, by Mr. Sutherland, a bar- Mr.Sather 
rister ; and the other by Mr. White, the President land, 
of the Eurasian and Anglo- Indian Association of Mr. Whit^. 
Southern India. Both these papers contain sugges- 
tions as to the best mode of providing for the neces- 
sities of the class whose cause thev advocate. We 
quite agree with Mr. Sutherland, that the Eurasian, 
in common with all natives of India, irrespective of 
race, colour, or creed, should be eligible, when pro- 
perly qualified, for positions of trust. *' Mr. Wnite 
who, from his position, we presume to be well-inform- . 
ed, as indeed the practical remarks in his paper f »rove, 
suggests a more independent attitude on the part of 
Eurasians, with whom he classes European natives of 
India. Associations exist to promote the social, mo- 
ral, and intellectual advancement of Eurasians and 
domiciled Europeans in Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay. The Madras Association, with which Mr. White 
deals, is, to quote from, his paper, four years old, and 
has thirty-five branches in various parts of India, the 
Mysore branch being the most important. The head- 
quarters are in Madras. The governing council is 
composed of from loO to 150 members, all of- whom 
are * elected by constituencies in the different divi- 
sions of the city and its suburbs.* An executive com- 
imttee deals with all ordinary work. There is here 
all the requisite machinery for carrying on the work. 
The spWe of the Association is capable of expansion 
from its central position. We have not sufficient 
space to enumerate fUl the good that has been done; 
but we are glad to see that oi^e offspring of the efforts 

* la l8b3} bo: or«Utt Salt India Association in London. 
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of tbe association has beea,tbe esti^b^shment of a peo- AuthorHUt* 
pie's loan b?ink ; .the first was started about eleven or - —— 
twelve years ago. Madras now boasts of three snch 
institutions. They have been eminently successful, 
and loans, being granted at a moderate rate of inter-* 
ast, are highly oeneficial to those who, in time of ne- 
oessity, had recourse to soucars, who charged at the 
rate of 50 and 75 per cent. It is a hopeful sign for 
India when natives of the country are thus led to de^ 
pend on their own resources, and not have recourse id 
Qoveniment aid and foreign capital. Sir William 
Wedderbum advocates the establishment of agrioultup 
ral banks in India, so as to afford assistance to tha 

Sots in seasons of dearth. Mr. White mentionst 
at the Maharaja of Mysore, some eighteen months 
ago. granted bis Association 4,0()0 acres of land near 
Bangalore, for the purpose of creating, from the 
members of the Association, a peasant proprietary. 
We should like to see institutions of the kind des- 
cribed by Mr. White spreading all over India. They 
wonld tend in a great measuro to establbh a com- 
munity of interests and ideas among the native^, 
and do iDUch to abolish those prejudices which pre- 
vail, owing to the adventitious distinctions of castp." 
Archdeacon Baley (we believe of Calcutta) read a 
paper before the £ast India Association (London), Arohdeaoon 
m 1884, on " European Pauperism in Indja ; its Baley. 
Causes and ( -ure," In this he distinguished the dif- 
ferent classes in India^ which together h^ designated 
under the general term Europeans. 

1.— Pure European?, an^ong whom Americans 
are included. 

2. — Anglo-Indians, recent settlers of English 
descent, with a slight admixture of native blood. 

8. — Eurasians, those in whom the two races are 
equally blended. 

4. — Bast-Indians of a remote European origii^, 
in whom the native descent predominate?. 

The remarks of the Archdeacon were more parti- 
cularly directed to the three latter glasses as perma- 
nent residents in india. As a rule, though w^ grant 
there havp been and are many remarkably exceptions, 
this mixed race is inferior, both mentally and physi- 
pally, to either of those from which they are descend- 
ed. The Archdeacon therefore proposed that they 
should Ibe trained on the hills tfll they are strong, 
Dren supposing th^t this plan would supply them 
K^ritb the ptamin* in which they are disfioienL 
we do not ^e^ pkwly ampdp in vhich it could 
bo ciurri^ij j»pt, Su/?Jj pbilwtfcropic effort to raiiie 
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the position of this mixjd race might possiblj 
be carried into eflfect by the English public, and by- 
rich members, who we are afraid are very few, 6f the 
classes interested. India wonld, however, emphatically 
protest; against any funds being appropriated for such 
a purpose from the Indian Exchequer. 

For the education of the other natives of India, as 
well as for the last three classes in Archdeacon Ba- 
le? 's division, every encouragement should be given 
to the establishment of technical schools. The Indian 
Exchequer would soon be recouped the outlay that 
such schools woulpl entail, in the increase of less ex- 
pensive labour in advancing the material prosperity of 
the country. As the Archdeacon said ' the railways 
for plate-layers, drivers, mechanical engineers/ and 
we may add, Government factories, arsenals, and 
work-shops, will give employment to many. 

We quite agree with his suggestion that * indigen- 
ous labour might well be made to supply the place of 
costly European for many mechanical trades. This 
observation is equally as true foT all the natives of 
India, as it is regarding the employment of the mixed 
race. But, at present, while the present system pre- 
vails among Hindus, and even Mohammedans, tnese 
are not likely to avail themselves of the advantages 
for which the Eurasians crave. 

After his return to India Mr. D. 8. White, the 
President of the Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
Association, had, in 18^5, an interview with the 
Viceroy, the Earl of Dufferin, who very cordially 
received him. 

Such particulars of the conversations as Mr. 
White (who, as our readers will have inferred, is 
himself a Eurasian) felt himself at liberty to publish 
were communicated by him to- the Eastern Guardian, 
His account, which will interest the reader, is as 
folbws: — ** As I drove under the portico, a dufEadar, as 
we would call him in Madras, came up and took my 
card. I followed him, and, asking me to take i^ seat, 
he went a^^y and gave my card to an aide-de-fcamp, 
who came out immediately, and, very pleasantly 
chatting took me upstairs Asking me to jit at the 
door, he went into the Viceroy's room. Before me 
stood a mighty Sikh sentry in grand uniform. The 
man was like a bronze statue, considerably over six 
feet high, and with a great beard as black as night. 
AH the time^I sat before him, which ^vas two or three 
minutes, he stood drtiwn u^ at attention, with a fa<3e 
utterly impassive. The aide-de-camp came out and 
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aiikMi md to pads in, atid I was before the Viceroy. AuihorUie$. 

Hfr— a tall man— rose from his chair, and came iii» to 

me with extended hand. He gave me a friendly grasp, 
and said t ** 1 know all abont j^ott, Mr. White, I am 
T6ry glad to see you. Come sit down, and tell me 
what you have to say." I returned that my having 
been permitted an interview was a great honour, and 
that 1 hoped to justify his kindness With that we 
sat down, and had, I think; a good half-hour's talk. 
Lord Duffsrin'ff kind and (k>raial manner set me at 
my ease, and 1 did say ahnost all 1 had to say. Lord 
DufiEsrin is a tall* spare man, with much of the 
American look in him, . I like his features very 
much, because Aey are massive, bold, and. promi- 
nent — an indication of great strength of tsharacter. 
There is power in him, and yet his manner is gentle. 
His ejres are un&thomable. What they may wake 
up to m an emergency I cannot say, but there is no 
doubt that he is under perfect self-control— a very 
great* thing indeed I tnought, and still think him, 
just the man for India at the present moment. The 
responsibility on him just now must be positively 
frightful.f but he is calm as man can be. He leaves 
for Hawalpindi on Monday evening. Lord Duflferin 
was rather minute in his inquries about the Eura- 
sians of Madras, asking about their number, their 
specialities, their aptitude for military service, Ac. 
I told him of the Volunteers, and the advantages 
which would accrue from the formation of a Heserve 
force. J added that they did not care to fill small ap- 
pointments in Government departments, involving 
travelling and hard usage. This part of the conversa- 
tion closed by Lord DuflFerin observing " the question 
of forming regiments or a Reserve force is a bygone, 
and requires careful consideration. " From other 
sourpes, I have heard that thef. questioti x>{ forming 
ihsgiments and lareatiiig theni lA^ the British soldiers 
18 seriously engaging the attention of Government, 
A good time, therefore, is cording, and I would strong- 
ly urge tiiat stens be at once taken by the Association 
t(> encourage eiuistment in the Infantry and Artillery 
Volunteers, and to ascertain by writing to the various 
stations in Southern India, Bangalore included, what 
prospects there are of forming a battalion or two, and 
what ^tmmber of men could be counted on for a ' e- 
serve Force. I feet that information before long will 

> ^TbiH was Mr.' White's SmpresBion. 

t It was al the period of of ibe Afghan critis, brooght 
ea by Boasia. 
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bo called fori and we muni be n^j (a gife HJ* Lwrd jmAoriifw. 

Dufferin next questioned me about what I was going 

to do in Calcutta, and I frankly gave him m; plans. 
I told him of the meeting -^ we were to httye here, and 
the line we intended to adopts at whioh be seemed 

f>lea8ed, observing : " Po all the.^ood jqvl can before 
eaving." 1 took the oppprtamty of stating my 
reasons for the course followed by me for the last two 
. years, how I had to oount^^ract in(6ue«oea whiok 
might have proved detrimental to tha intaresls of 
Eurasians and domiciled Europeans ia thair relatioiis 
with the Qovemment. I oonclnded something in 
this way^-r*.<»I studied 4he subjeot dlspasaiammk^ 
and came to a ootnolusion. X sa^ it was the rig^ 
thing to do, Sir, and k did it with aU mv might, and 
von may depend upon it that I wiU always do my 
best to teach the people the duty they owe to GoTem- 
ment'* 

I did not attempt to tenqh upon points whioh 
are officially before the Goyernor-Qeneral, faecavse 
I knew they would have to be decided in the usual 
official course ; but I may'^say this*^Lord Dufferin 
is agreeably impressed widi the Eurasian tfod domi- 
ciled European community, and b^ sticks to tbe motto 
of "Fair play.*' Everything therefore depends upon 
us, more we cannot and ought not to expect, and 
BAr. White's L trust the community througnout Xndia will listen 
adyioetothe to me,^and, while giving Europeans all legitimate 
•mixed ract-; \xQ\p^ I beseech -it to live in terms of amity with the 
general population. In the providence of God, the 
destimr of the Eurasian and Anglo-*Indian oommunity 
is f ulffUing itself, we are at last Qalled upon to be 
the link binding the dominant class to t^ natives of 
India— to be the in^i^rpret^rs of Western Civilisettion 
and of the policy of En^^bwd towards subject raeea^ 
and w^, t )o» have been a seau-euji^t reee* We are» 
indeed, called apon to be pea<^e*m^r9r-fpeaee-mafcers 
wbp have ho^u called ' Wiessed/' It is a noble duty 
that is before us, ana living as we do in, a time of ^u^ 
ble, if we but do it; our memjQiries ^i^t be green fov 
ever in the annals not onty of wc people, but <rf those 
of Europeans and the oth^r raoes 9i onv great, our be^ 
loved country, vhieh is Iiidifu S(y conversp^n with 
t^ord Ouffierm finally tuxued^^ privMo apiattefs; bvl 
as thes^ arp entir^ privsAs I mivt be e^oused 

* Hsppily, as ear resdem are aw«re, the DSDesslty for en- 
roUing VolunU^r foro«s eeaipesed el the nattret of India, 
paHsed away ; but il is neverthl^ss' trae 4hH ia vjftW ef future 
contingenoieB some measare of the kind shoald be resorted te. 
A doubt baa: been expresesd as to Um eiipecMessy tft saoh a 
policy, but thii must gi^e way to emergencyi she|i)4 it^ /WPt* 
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itt^ticyB of tfaeofiJ We rose; Lwd Dufibrin accompanied 
me to the door, and gave me a warm grasp of the 
band. I turned the lock, backed out, closed the doo^, 
and my interview with the Viceroy passed into the 
things that have been/' Mr. White is evidently a 
man of considerable ability, and the advice he gives to 
his Eurasian brethren is just and wise. The concep- 
tion that he forms of their mission in India is enthusias- 
tic, but the Siurasian may yet |))ay an important part 
in future events. In the meantmie it must be con- 
fessed that they are heavily handicapped in the strug- 
gle for existence, and we trust that the Qovemment 
of India will be able to devise some means of aiding a 
people who have considerable claims On the regard of 
Englishmen— without mt^iiig them theobjects of jea- 
lousy to 'the other races in India Eurasians can point 
to some members of their community who have distin- 

fuished themselves in the paths of literature, and who 
ave likewise conferred benefits on mankind in their 
day and generatioli. We hare some in our view, 
but will content ourselves with mentioning one, 
Heniy De Rozio; the Eurasian Poet, Teacher, and 
Journalist.* Mr. Edwards, vbo has written a biogra- 
phy of De Rozio, says in his preface; '^Emrasians are 
the descendants of native mothers by European fathers 
of every nationality, and, as a community, they have 
cast in their lot, since the days of Albuquerque, with 
the race to which their fathers belonged." '* Al- 
buquerque encouraged intermarriage between his 
officers and respectable native^ families," and this 
circumstance accounts for the Portuguese names which 
distinguish so many of the -Eurasians of the present 
day. With our knowledge of the caste prejudices of 
tiie Indians, we are justified in concluding that these 
unions took place— save, owing te exceptional cir- 
cumstances — with women very low in the Hindu 
social scale. 

Henry DeRozio wab the son of a Portugtt^e named 
DeRozio, who was a member of a mercantile house 
in Calcutta. He was bom in 1809, and though his 
life was short— he died of cholera in 1831 — he per- 
formed Doble deeds, which gave an earnest, if he had 
been spared, of a future cal-cier of great usefulness. 
DeRozio went to schobl at Six years of age. he was 
fortunate in having for his teacher a J^cotch ^entl^- 
man» named Drummond, who was well- versed in clas- 
sics and msthematics, and who was, moreover, a strong 
aad inde(>endent tliinkert 

• Hb lif6 Is wiHtM hf flmiss JBdwards^ Oalooiia; 
W. IVsWMMiAOd. 
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Hia own individuality he imparted, Ia great 
measure, to hia pupils, and to none more so than to 
DeBozio. 

The latter left school at 14, and immediately com- 
menced the active business of life in his father's indi- 
go factory at Bhagolpore, ' on the banks of the 
Ganges. Here the youthful poet found themes for his 
imagination. He contributed to the tndian GatMg 
then conducted by Dr. John Grant. His poetry was 
afterwards collected, and published. 

At the age of 17, leaving' the Indigo factory, 
Derozio ** adopted teachiiig ^s a profession, and lite- 
rature as a staff," and became an assistant master in 
the Hindu College, whch was established in 1817, 
owing its found^ion principally to a Scotch watch- 
maker in Calcutta, a Mr. David Ilare. The Govern- 
meot aided Mr. Hare's philanthropic efforts to edu- 
cate the natives of Bengal, by erecting a handsome 
building for the ^^chool« which was opened in 1827, 
with young DeRozio as master of EngUsh Literature 
and History in the second and third classes. His bio- 
grapher gives a pleasing account of the able and lov- 
ing manner in wnich De Aozio imparted instruction to 
his pupik, during the too short period he was their 
teacner. His zeal knew no bounds, land ^e w^ ac- 
customed, after school-hours to ^'give reading in 
English literature to as many students as cared to 
take advantage of his self-imposed work." Nor were 
these the onlj labours in which De Bozio engaged. In 
consort with- his pupils, he established the Aeademie 

Association where« night after night, the 

lads of the Hindu College read their papers, discussed, 
debated, and wrangled, and acquired for themselves the 
facility of expressing their thoughts in words, and 
the power of ready reply and argument. To these 
meetings there frequently came the unassuming, 
larce-h^l^d philanthropist, David bare, in 
^ white jacket and old fashioned gaiters or blue 
coat, with large brass buttons, the dress coat of his 
youth ;' and occasionally Sir Edward Ryan, Colonel 
feenson. Private Secretary to Lord William Bentinck, 
Dr. Mills, the Principal of Bishop's College, and others. 
Poetry and philosophy were the chief themes discuss- 
ed" '*No doubt in the meetings of the Acade- 

mic Asuociationy and in the social ^circle that gathered 
round Derozio's hospitable table, subjects were broach- 
ed and discussed with freedom which could not 
have been approached in the class-room. Free-will, 
free-ordination, fate, faith, the sacredness of truth, the 
high duty of cultivating virtue, and the meanness of 
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vice, the nobility of patriotism, the attributes of God, 
the arguments for and against the existence of a deity 
as set forth by Hume on the one side, and by Beid, 
Dngald Stewart, and Brown on the other ; the 
hollowness of idolatry, and the shams of the priest- 
hood, were subjects which stirred to their very 
depths the young, fearless, hopeful hearts of the 
leading youths of Calcutta." The results of the 
discussions in the Academic Association soon began 
to make themselves felt in the increased activity of 
the Hindu mind. In a very short time there were 
established '' between twelve and fourteen newspapers, 
chiefly conducted' by natives, advocating views of all 
sorts, fr6m orthodox Hinduism to Materialism, and 
carrying on in print the discussion of questions 
raised in the Academic Association^ and in the numerous 
debating societies which sprung up as off-shoots of 
the parent society." Christians and Hindus alike took 
the alarm. The former at the freethinking which 
verged on .Atheism^ and the latter at the crumbling 
away of belief in Hindu tenets. The Christian 
asserted, moreover, that De Rozio's teaching tended 
to create immorality — a charge which he successfully 
refuted. But his adversaries were not content until 
De Rozio bad resigned his post. The history of the 
Hindu College was written in manuscript by Babn 
Hurro Mohun Chatterjee : who thus speaks of the 
results of De Eozio's teaching : 

** Such was the force of his instructions, that the 
conduct of the students out of the College was most 
exemplary, and gained the applause of the outside 
world, not only in a literary and scientific point of 
view^ but, what was still of still greater importance, 
they were all considered men of truth. Indeed, the 
College boy, was a synonym for truth, and it was a 
general belief and saying among our countrymen 
which those that remember the time must acknowledge 
that such a boy is incapable of falsehood, because he is 
a College boy." Many of De Bozio's pupils distin- 
guished themselves in after life. Of these we can only 
mention a few : Bam Gopal Ghose, the founder 
of a well-known mercantile firm, and a most active 
bharer in the political, social, and educational move- 
ments of his day. Hurro Chander Ghose, for 
fifteen years Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court; Kudhanatb oickdar, an eminent Mathematician, 
for many years superintendent of the Calcutta Obser- 
vatory ; and others. After leaving the Hindu 
OoUege, De Bozio became a public man and journalist, 
and at twenty-one, projected and successfully edited 
the East India, On the last day of his journalistic 
63 
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career, in reviewing the work of the Dharamtola 
Academy, he wrote; — " At the DhnrrmntoUah Aca- 
demy it is quite delightful to witness tixe exertions 
of Hindu and Christian youths striving together for 
academic honours : this will do much towards soften- 
ing asperities, which always arise in hostile sects ; and 
when the Hindu and the Christian have learned from 
mutual intercourse how much there is to be admired 
in the human character, without reference to difiPer- 
ences of opinion in reUgious matters, we shall be 
brought nearer than we are now to that happy con* 
dition when 

*Man to man the world o'er' 
Shall brothers be and a' that." 

Another writer says of De Bozio that '^ he was a 
philanthropist of a high order.'* The spirit of disinter- 
estedness shone in all his tbouffhts, deeds and vrritiogs. 
He was an ardent patriot, and in the introduction to 
his poem " Fakeer of Jehangeer," there ia an ***Ode 
to India my native land," of which the following is 
a stanza :— 

" My country; in the days of glory past 

A beauteous halo circled round the brow, 
And worshipped as a Deity thou wast ; 
Where is that glory, where that reverence now ? 
Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last. 
And grovelling in Ibe lowly dust art thou : 
Thy minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee, 
Save the sad story of thy misery I 

He thus addressed his pupils in the class-room : — 
^' Expanding like the petals of young flowers ; 
I watch the gentle opening of your minds 
And the sweet loosemn^ of the spell that binds 
Tour intellectual energies and powers, 
That stretch (Uke young birds in soft summer hours) 
Their wings to try their stren^h. how the winds 
Of circumstances and freshenmg April showers 
Of early knowledge, and unnmnbered kinds 
Of new perceptions shed their influence ; 
And how you worship Truth's omnipotence I 
What joyance rains upon me, when 1 see. 
Fame, in the mirrors of futurity, . 
Weaving in the chaplets you are yet to sain, 
And then I feel I have not lived in vain. 

Besides those we have mentioned as profiting bv 
the teaching of De Bozio, the names of Bam Qopal, 
Krishna Monan, and Dakhina Banjan, the favourite 
pupil friends of De Bozio, are known over most parts of 
India. A writer ia tiie Lahore Tribunet thus expresses 
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himself in reference to the relations which subsist 
between the odier natives of India and the Bnra- 
sians: — 

''Bat the great obstacle that lies in the way of 
natives to accepting the Eurasians as their country-* 
men is to be found in the OTorwhelming self-estima- 
tion of the Eurasians themselves. They always keep 
aloof from the natives, consider them as an mferior 
class of beings, and always join the Anglo-Indians 
in abusing them and in trampling them down. Thus 
arises a constant ill-feeling between the races, and 
it is always fomented by the mischievous advice of 
the Anglo-Indians, who though thejr despise the 
Eurasians from the very bottom of their hearts, have 
always a large stock of seducing words to mislead 
these miserable creatures for their own selfish pur- 
poses. It is high time that Eurasians should be dis- 
abused of their erroneous notion in considering the 
Anglo-Indians as their friends. Nothing can be 
more injurious than the growth of an ill-feeling be- 
tween them and the natives. Its disastrous conse- 
quence has been already fully anticipated by the 
more thoughtful amon^ them. Among the Anglo- 
Indians, they are no-bodies ; but if they came over to 
the side of tne native community, they would benefit 
themselves and fill more prominent positions than now 
We do not wish to impute any but the best intention, 
to the giver of this advice to Eurasians, but those 
who know Indians are well aware that the mixed 
races have no advantages to expect from them. 
We would rather approve of the counsel of Mr. 
White, and while tne Eurasians do all that de- 
pends on themselves and live on terms of peace 
and amity with their fellow-subjects in India, they 
should never be deficient in loyalty to the British 
Qovemment. 

The Eurasians profess the religion of their fore- 
fathers, and follow different forms of Christianity, 
Protestant and Roman-OathoUc. From what we 
have observed of the religious practice of half, or 
wholly uneducated Eurasians, we conclude that tiiey 
have a very imperfect conception of the faith of their 
church. Many of them are quite as superstitious as 
the generality of the people among whom they live, nor 
is tnere anything surprising in this circumstance. 
The images before which they kneel, and cross them- 
selves, evoke in their minds ide^ which differ but little 
from those which present themselves to the thouffhts 
of the ignorant Hmdus as they prostrate themselves 
before their idols. The incidents <rf worship vary 
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only in kind. Protection and miracnlons interposition Authoritiei. 

are songht and expected. The Portugnese Eurasian, — 

resident in Qoa, or paying a pious visit from other 

parts of India, to tne tomb there of St. Francis 

Xavier, equally has faith in the miracles -which even 

a touch of the relics of the saint will effect on his 

behalf. 

In addition to the religionists wo have mentioned 
in this work, there exist Jews in various parts of India ^ 

— both black and white. Of the former there is a very 
ancient Colony in Cochin. According to their tra- 
ditions these Jews first arrived in India — soon after 
the Babylonian Captivity. It is said by an authority ' Mr. Fisher, 
who searched the records of the India House, that 
" this tradition derives countenance from the circum- 
stance of these Jews possessing copies of only thosb 
books of the Old Testament which were written pre- 
viously to the captivity, but none of those whose dates 
are subsequent to that event. The library of the late 
Tippoo Sultan contained some translations from the 
ancient Jewish scriptures ; and there are copies of 
them in the possession of Jews in Malabar, which are 
remarkable for this peculiarity. Some of the Jewish 
manuscripts which are in the hands of native Jews 
are described as exhibiting an appearance of great an- 
tiquity, and as written on rolls of a substance resem- 
bling paper, and in a character which has a strong 
resemblance to, but not an agreement with the mo» 
dem Hebrew," The Jews in India, and other parts 
of the East, possess several synagog^ues, and some of 
them — unlike their western co-religionistfi — are dis- 
tinguished for their proselytising zeal, being eager 
to diffuse the tenets of their faith. They resenftle 
their Western brethren, however, in their general 
good conduct and peacable lives, as well as in their 
intolligerfce, and the astuteness with which they en- 
gage in the pursuits of trade. * 

ChristiamJn India. — Besides the Europeans, who 
have brought their faith with them into the country, 
there are some Indians who have been led to adopt 
Christianity through missionary efforts, or rather, 
we should say, the success of the latter is amongst 
the young whom they have managed to bring into 
their schools. Excluding the Eurasians, who have 
inherited the principles of Christianity from their 

^ Of the Jewish soldiers in the former Bombay Native 
Army not so favoarable a character has been given. An 
oflBcer of rank and experience observed: " The Jews are clean, 
obedient, and goed soldiers, make exoellent non-commissioned 
and commissioned officers nntil they arrive at an advanced age 
when they often li^ll off, aad tarn drankards." 
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forr-^atbers, the Cbristian religion cannot be said to 
haTo made innoh progress among Indian adults. Tbe 
south of India may, perhaps, be excepted. It is 
stated the Obristian missions, which have been estab- 
lished in most parts of India, have met with consider- 
able success in tbe sontbern districts. There is a 
tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, '^ after estab- 
lishing Christianity in Arabia Felix^ and in the island 
of Socotro, landed at Cranganore, on tbe Malabar 
Ooas^A.D.51 , where be found acolony of Jews living 
under the protection of a Powerful Hindoo sovereign, 
St. Thomas, it is said> rapidly spread Christianity along 
the coast and throughout Southern India, but one of 
the kings liavinff become a convert to the faith, St. 
Thomas was subjected to much persecution, and ulti- 
mately stoned to death on a mount, which still bears 
the name of the Martyr. Mr. Fisher, whom we hav6 
already quoted, gathered many particulars regarding 
these Syrian Christians. He says : **iSt. Thomas's 
Mount, as well as the ancient city or town, to which 
also the Christian inhabitants have given the name 
of St. Thome, are now, and have been for several 
centuries, places of pilgrimage and annual resort of 
Christians, who come from all parts of India, the 
interior of Armenia and Syria, crowding to the town, 
and covering the Mount, in order that they may kiss 
the spot where the apostle suffered martyrdom, 
there also depositing tneir offerings, and praying 
over the place of his sepulture, which they are repre- 
sented as holding in such high veneration, that they 
carry away with them small portions of the red earth, 
and conceiving it to possess miraculons properties, 
administer it with great solemnity to the sick and 
dying." The Syrian Christians were subjected to 
persecution from Heathen rulers for three centuriea^ 
but early in the fourth, they obtained some privileges 
through the instrumentality of. Atbanasiup, bishop 
of Alexandria, who came to visit them, and ap- 
pointed a bishop to rnle over them and protect 
their interest? . At a subsequent period Thomas Oama, 
or Mar Thomas, an Armenian merchant, who had 
amassed great wealth, assnmed charge over these 
Christians, onder the authority of Bustathius, bishop 
of Antioob, A. D. 845. Mjblt. Thomas obtained the 
friendship of the Kings of Cranganore and Gochin^and 
was permitted to build Christian churches and semi- 
naries for the education of the clergy. He introduced 
many Christain men, women, and children from foreign 
countries which hb planted in the town of Maba 
Devapatam (near Cranganore) which he fonnded. 
Syrian teachers brought the Byro-Chaldaic ritual into 
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use in the servioei of the Ghoreb. He also obtained AutkoHiie$. 
formal grants, couohed in di6ferent, and now obsolete *— > 

languages, of special privileges to the Christian com- 
mnnitj, snob, as independence of their jndges, exoepfc 
in oriminal cases, and a rank in the oonntry equal to 
nobility, by which they were placed on a level with 
the superior castes." 

These grants were engraved in characters of 
different, and now unknown languages, on tablets 
composed of a mixed metal. Mr. Fisher states that 
'^the inscription on the plate supposed to contain 
the oldest grant is in the nail-headed or Persepolitan 
character; another is a character which nas no 
affinity with any existing language in Hindustan. 
These tablets were lost during several centuries, 
and were recovered a few years since (before 
1837), by the exertions of Colonel Macauley, the Bri« 
tish Kesident in Travancore, to the great joy of the 
Syrian Churches ; by whom they were deposited, and 
are still preserved in the Syrian College, which has 
been erected at Caltayam/' The principle of the 
apostolio succession is maintained here, (with greater 
claim to its authentic probability than can be shown 
by the Western Churches) in vesting the right tothe 
offices of bishop, archdeacon and priest who are only 
chosen from those families out of which the apostle 
bad himself ordained priests. 

The privileges granted to the Syrian Christians 
in Malabar were in danger of abrogation in 
the ninth century, but through the intervention of 
two eclesiastics, Mar. Saul, and Mar. Ambrose sent by 
by the Nestorian patriarch, they were confirmed by 
the Hindu princes then reigning. The ancient grants 
were renewed, and likewise engraven on metal tablets. 
'* These grants are still preserved, and are in the lan- 
gutges of Malabar, of Canara, of Bisnagar, and in 
Tamil." When the Portuguese arrived they thus 
described the Malabar Christians. They were in aetata 
of decadence, and amounted to about 200,000 Chris- 
tians, the wreck of an unfortunate people, who called 
themselves Christians of St. Thomas, and after the 
example of their ancestors performed pilgrimages 
every year to the place where the apostle consummat- 
ed his martydom : whose history and miracles, ex« 
tracted from their annals, had been composed into 
a species of canticles translated into the language 
of the country, and sung by the inhabitants of the 
fishery (the Manaar pearl fishery) and of the Coast 
of Malabar. * When the Portuguese arrived^ the Ma- 
labar Christians had ''1,500 ohurches under the 
Syrian patriarch, ^ retaining their martial character, 
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and asaooiatiDg with the high oaates of Hindooi, who Authorii{e$, 

deemed themselves honour^ by the assooiatioo." The 

Fortagaese Missionaries asserted that the Syrian 
Ohristians '^volantarily requested that they migot be 
adopted as good and faithftti sobjeots of the kins of 
Portugal *' ; but if this was the faot, and that they 
also proposed union with the Roman Oatholio Church, 
it .is nevertheless true that they were soon disgusted 
with the sacraments of oonfirmation, of extreme unction, 
of auricular confession, and the worship of images that 
were 'quite unknown to their own religious belief 
and practice. The title of * Mother of God ' was par- 
ticularly abhorrent to them, and it is said that when 
her image was first presented to them they indig- 
nantly exclaimed : '* We are Christians and not idola- 
ters." The Roman Catholics unable to convert by 
persuanon had recourse to force. Their mission- 
aries resorted to the loquisiton about the middle 
of the sixteenth oentury, and until the capture of 
Quilon by the Dutch, ih 1661, when Portuguese su- 
premacy was destroyed, and the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, who finally quitted India in 1665, the Malabar 
Christians were subjected to otuel persecution at the 
hands of the Roman Catholics. 

Of those under the denomination of Christiana 
still in Malabar there are : — 

(1.) Those belonging to the original Syrian 
Church. 

(S.) Those who have introduced the Romish 
ritaal in part, called Syro-Romans. 

(8.) Those who belong entirely to the Latin 
Church. 

We must not omit to mention that on the retaking 
of Calicut (a sea-port town hi Malabar) by Tippo 
Sultan, in 1789, the inhabitants of the place, whether 
Christian or Hindu, were treated by him with *' studied 
and detestable cruelty ; thus described by Bartolomeo, Thornton, 
who was thftn in the vicinity :— * He was preceded by 
80,000 barbarians, who butchered every person who 
came in their way, and by his heavy cannon, under 
the command of General Lally, at the head of a 
regiment of artillery. Then foUowed Tippoo Sultan 
himself, riding on an elephant, and behind marched 
another corps, consisting of SOflOO m%n also. The 
manner in which he behaved to the inhabitants of 
Calicut was horrid. A gteat part of them, both male 
and female, were hung. He first tied up the mothersi 
and then suspended the children frorn^ their necks. 
The cruel tyrant caused several Christians and heathens 
to be brought out naked, and made fast to the feet of 
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his elephants, which were then obliged to drag them AtuJioritia 

about till their limbs fell in pieces from their bodies/ 

Such of the men as were not immeiiatelj massacred, 
whether Brahmanists or GhristianSy were forciblj 
snbjected to the initiatory rite of Mahomedanism, or 
at best had the opt'on of submitting theretb or being 
hanged." Happily, Travanoorej-ihongh nominally in- 
dependant, is now snbjeoi to and nnder the protection 
ot the British Power in India^ and the days of 
persecution have fled| we trust never to return. 

The fallowing address of Christian Syrians was 
presented by them to the filaya Haja of Tra?aocore, 
at Calicut, on his visit to that town in the early park 
of 1885: ^^ May it please your Royal Highuess,— 
We, the undersigned Syriati Christian subjects of 
Travancore now residing in this town, must respect- 
fully beg to approach your Royal Highness with our 
humble expression of loyalty on this occadion of your 
Highness' visit to this part of Malabar. We rejoice 
to think that to your Highuesl^ belongs the honor of 
being th^ first of an illustrious line of princes to grace 
with your august presence so imp )rtant a town as Ca- 
licut to which Malabo owes the present influence of 
the marvellous civilization of Europe. That a few 
individuals belonging to a community, having a past 
co-eval With the Christian ^ra, should meet to do 
honor to their prince, the history of^whose dynasty 
is interwoven with that of Parasu Rama himself, in 
the laud of Cheraman Perum^l, under tho glorious 
rays of Her Most Gracious* -Majesty the JJ^mpress of 
India, is without its parallel in the annals of Malabar. 
Our eagerness to do homage to your Royal Highness 
on this oocasion has been prompted by none other than ^ 
feelings of devoted allegiance to tire Throne of our 
kings, which, through all its vicissitudes of fortune, 
extending over long oenturi^s, our community has 
borne in its breast and has unmistakeably proved in 
deed. We most humbly beg that your Highness may 
be pleased to convey to His Most Gracious Highness 
the Maharaja, our deep sense of loyalty to the Thronci 
and attachment to his person. We hnmbly thank 
your Royal Qighness for the oondesoension with 
which your. Royal Highness has been pleased to grant 
OS an audience. That your Highness may be permit- 
ted in the good providence of God to enjoy all the 
blessings of this life and of the next is the sincere and 
heartfelt wish of your Royal Highness' most devoted 
and loyal subjects and humble servants." His High- 
ness replied :— 

*' Qentlemen, — I thank you very much for your 
kimd aad iuteresting address. I{4ias^iven me much 

. ." .;. . • . ^>- - -•' 
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